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PREFACE. 




|OUSIN KATE/' in relating the story 
of " Lily Gordon/' has endeavoured to 
supply a great want felt by young ladies on first 
leaving school* She would teach> by the mother- 
less Lily's experience) how even a young girl may 
render home a cheerful and delightful spot, by 
general kindness, patient and firm rule> and a 
knowledge of household matters and needs* 

We wish all out young readers the same energy 
and the same success as Lily Gordon — the young 
housekeeper. 
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LILY GORDON. 



CHAPTER I. 
LILY'S CHILDHOOD. 




^VEN in the present age of spoilt children, I 
doubt if there ever was a child more petted, 
and indulged in every way, and by everybody, 
than was my little heroine, Lily Gordon. 
To her father and grandmother she was a precious relic 
of the mother, who had died in giving her birth, after 
whom she had been named, and to whom she bore a strik- 
ing resemblance. To them it seemed a kind of sacrilege 
to vex h^r or make her cry. 

To her brothers, from the grave Kenneth, almost ready 
for college when she was born, down to Harry, only four 
years her senior, Lily possessed the double chaxm of 
being the baby of the family, and the only girl. She was 
by turns their pet, plaything, and pride. They were 
proud of her beauty and grace, amused with her quick 
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wit, and gratified by her evident pleasure in their society, 
and perfect trust in their power and willingness to please 
her. They called her ** Queen," " Princess," and " Lady- 
bird," and one and all made her their queen, obeying her 
orders, anticipating her wishes with scrupulous care, and 
considering it a duty to become the mortal foe of any who 
should dare to oflfend her. 

But their championship was little needed. Lily was 
queen to the whole household. There was no one 
member of it who either would, or could, resist her will. 
Those who should have exercised authority over her, were 
not, in truth, at all qualified for doing so judiciously, or 
for doing it at alL 

Mr Gordon had all his life been a reserved, absent, 
studious man; and after the death of his mother and the 
marriage of his two sisters, he had become more shy, 
more dreaming and studious than ever ; so much so, that 
the announcement of his marriage was as a nine days' 
wonder to all his acquaintance. 

His marriage, however, wrought a complete change. 
His wife was much younger than himself Though 
gentle and timid, she was a light-hearted, social creature ; 
and for her sake Mr Gordon sacrificed his own taste for 
solitude, and entered again into such society as his own 
neighbourhood afforded. And it so happened that, at 
this time, more and gayer society was offered than had 
been the case for years. The nearest neighbour to the 
Grange was Mr Seton, a very old man, whose many in- 
firmities had for years prevented him from receiving 
company. He died about the time of Mr Gordon's 
marriage, and was succeeded by his son, who had married 
Mr Gordon's youngest sister. He had been married be- 
fore, and had a pretty numerous grown-up family, so that 
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their arrival brought a great increase of gaiety to the place ; 
and into these gaieties Mr Gordon entered, if not will- 
ingly, at least good-humouredly \ nay, as his boys came 
to a school age, he still further gave up his own inclin- 
ations by buying a house in Edinburgh, and spending 
nearly half the year there. 

But this change in his habits was merely temporary. 
Upon his wife's death, his old distaste for society re* 
turned in tenfold power. The town house was given up, 
and he went back to the Grange to busy himself again 
among his books, to become again the same absent, un- 
sociable being he had been. The same, and yet with 
this great difference, that he now had ever with him the 
presence of a great grief and a great happiness ; a great 
grief, for he had loved his wife too deeply ever to forget 
her ; a great happiness,^ in the affection he bore his chil- 
dren. He was indeed an affectionate though not a judi- 
cious father. He was too absent, too unobservant, to be 
judicious. He was most solicitous for the welfare of his 
children, and would have willingly, nay joyfully, sacrificed 
his own most cherished pursuits in order to advance it \ 
but he was too unobservant to find out the necessity for 
doing so. He might, perhaps, have taken notice of any 
very flagrant misconduct, but had no idea of watching 
tempers and habits, and never could have perceived mere 
tendencies to evil. From such a father Lily could not 
receive any regular training or discipline. 

The next in authority, her grandmother, was still more 
unfitted for such a task. She was a most gentle, sweet- 
tempered, what I should call a passive old lady. Her 
life had been a singularly peacefiil one. She had married 
very young, a man a good deal older than herself, and 
greatly her superior in intellect The gentle loving young 
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wife was perfectly idolised by her elderly husband. He, 
looking upon her as too pure and unworldly to be bur- 
dened with earthly cares, had watched over her with the 
tenderness more of a mother than of a husband, zealously 
shielding her from every anxiety or annoyance, and de- 
lighting himself in anticipating all her wishes. When 
death deprived her of this loving guardianship, her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law persuaded her to make their house her 
home, where she had ever been treated as the best be- 
loved, the most honoured guest, whose comfort and con- 
venience was to be considered before those of any other 
person. As she had in this ^^^y never been suffered to 
take the trouble of managing herself, she could not be 
expected to understand the management of a merry, high- 
spirited child like Lily. She could only love her very 
dearly, and pet and fondle her as much as the little lady 
would allow. And had Lily been as wilftil and wayward 
as she really was good-tempered and affectionate, it would 
have been tiie same thing. Only in that case Mrs Evelyn 
would have shrunk still further into her own quiet comer, 
and would have been passively miserable, instead of, as 
now, passively happy. 

The old nurse, who had been Mrs Gordon's own nurse^ 
might, under other circumstances, have asserted her au- 
thority. Indeed, to the older members of the family, 
though always kind, she had not been injudiciously in- 
dulgent She had kept them, while under her rule, in 
proper subordination. But with Lily the case was so 
different She was the only girl of the dear mistress for 
whose loss she could never cease to mourn. She was the 
Lily of " her own Lily," whom she had received into her 
arms when a helpless in&nt of a few days old, and she 
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could not have the heart to grieve her. So Lily reigned 
queen in the nursery as in the drawing-room. 

And as in the playroom — ^for poor Lily had not even 
the advantage of the kind of mutual discipline which 
children unconsciously exercise upon each other. As I 
said before, her brothers rendered her universal homage 
and obedience, and they were her only companions. The 
large household at Seton Abbey was broken up ; Mr and 
Mrs Seton were dead ; the members of the elder family 
were dispersed in various quarters; and Lily's own 
cousins, Edward and Lucy, were, the former in Edin- 
burgh, at college, the latter with her aunt, Mrs Granville, 
in a distant part of the country; and in the other coimty 
families there happened to be no young children. 

When Lily came to be old enough to receive an edu- 
cation more elaborate than nurse could give, another 
person was added to her admirers and spoilers. This 
was Mr Dod, her brothers' tutor. He was a mild, soli- 
tarjr, middle-aged man. From his very earliest boyhood, 
he had possessed an ardent love, I may say a passion, for 
learning. The son of a common day-labourer, he had 
educated himself; and he had, through all his life, lived 
hard, worked hard, and studied hard, until he had suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a really uncommon amount of learn- 
ing, and had succeeded also in greatly injiuing his health. 
By the advice of his doctors, he gave up his hard labour 
as a daily teacher in Edinburgh, and was fortunate 
enough to procure the situation of tutor to the young 
Gordons. 

He was very happy at the Grange. In Mr Gordon 
he found a perfect sympathy in all his dearly-loved stu- 
dies ; he had free access to a first-rate library; every one 
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was kind, and to his pupils he soon became much at- 
tached. It was the first time for many years that the 
desolate man had tasted the happiness of being cared 
for. His parents had died while he was still a boy, and 
since then he had been completely alone in the world, 
raised by education far above his equals in birth, and 
too proudly shy to court the friendship of those to whose 
rank his attainments had advanced him. The affection 
of his pupils was exceedingly precious, and would, I 
believe, have blinded him to their defects, had they been 
more, or of a worse kind, than they really were. 

He was a conscientious man. He intended to perform 
faithfully all his duties as tutor. To his mind they con- 
sisted in imparting to his pupils a large amount of the 
knowledge wherewith his own mind was so abundantly 
stored ; in imbuing them with a love of learning, and for 
that purpose, in rendering their studies as pleasant and 
interesting as possible. 

Lily accompanied her brothers everywhere, and as she 
could not leap, run, or climb so long as they could, she 
was always the first to fall back upon her kind friend Mr 
Dod, to beg for stories. As his stories were all facts, and 
really valuable facts, Lily managed in this way to pick 
up a great deal of knowledge, and to acquire a real love 
of it. Her imagination was set to work upon truths, not 
upon fiction ; and while other children of her age might 
be dreaming of the adventures of some imaginary hero 
or heroine, she was equally busy and equally happy in 
conjuring up pictures of tiiose foreign countries, where 
everything was so different from what she saw around 
her, in fancying the snugness of Mrs Spider's curious nest, 
the beauty of the African ant's palace, or the delight 
of being sister or daughter to the great heroes, whose 
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adventures made her cheeks flush, and her heart beat 
quickly. 

Under Mr Dod's care, Lily made considerable progress 
in what I might call the more masculine parts of her 
education, but of feminine acquirements she had really 
none. She had no one to give them to her — no one to 
discover that they were necessar}'. Nurse had taught her 
to sew a little ; but needle-work was not to her majesty's 
taste, and was not pursued very far. 

" I was made to be petted, and to run about, and be 
happy, dear nursey," she would say, laughing, " and not 
to sit boring at rags all day." 

And so she would run away, singing in her sweet, clear 
voice, looking the very personification of happiness and 
childish grace, and good old nurse would stand looking 
after her with a smile of fond admiration, blessing her in 
her inmost heart, and saying, for the ten thousandth time, 
"Well, I have not the heart to vex you, darling; and 
whatever you learn, or leave alone, you will always be 
the brightest, sweetest fairy of a child that ever was 
seen." 

Others, besides nurse, thought Lily the brightest, sweet- 
est child in the world. She was, in truth, one of those 
pretty, delicate-looking little creatures whom it seems so 
natural to spoil. A clinging, aflfectionate, little thing she 
was, with a frankly shy, or shyly frank manner that was 
nexpressibly engaging. 

And so time passed on, and still Lily was queen at the 
Grange — still allowed to do in all things as she thought 
best — ^and still admired by the whole household as a 
marvel of beauty, grace, spirit, and cleverness. And so 
might matters have continued until she was a woman 
grown, had it not been for the opportune visit of her aunt, 
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Mrs Granville, when Lily was about thirteen. Lily had 
only seen her aunt once before, and that so long ago that 
she scarcely remembered her. It was almost impossible 
to persuade Mr Gordon to leave the Grange for even a 
few days, still more so to get him to part with Lily, 
though her aunt had often begged for a visit from her. 
And from her husband's delicate health, Mrs Granville 
never left home, except upon a very pressing emergency. 

Such an emergency presented itself in the sudden death 
of Lily's good old nurse, followed by the alarming iUness 
of Mrs Eveljm. Mrs Granville, knowing well how help- 
less her brother would be in such a case, ventured to 
leave her own invalid in the charge of her sensible little 
niece Lucy Seton, and came to stay at the Grange till 
Mrs Evel)m was better. 

Lily soon endeared herself to her aunt, as she did to 
every one with whom she came in contact Mrs Gran- 
ville saw and appreciated fully all the good points of her 
character. But she also saw the defects, and was con- 
vinced that the present system of her education was 
calculated rather to foster than to check these; and 
before she had been many weeks at the Grange, she 
formed the bold project of persuading her brother to send 
Lily to school 

So great was Mr Gordon's piejudice against schools, 
so firm his persuasion that Lily was already every way 
perfect, that it seemed at first a hopeless business to 
gain his consent. And so great was his sorrow at the 
mere proposal to part with his darling, that Mrs Gran- 
ville sometimes feared that it was cruel to urge him 
fiirther. 

But she was not easily discouraged. She wa^ too 
thoroughly convinced that the measure was necessary 
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for Lil/s welfare to abandon it readily. With a tact 
and patience, which, perhaps, only a woman could have 
shown, she persevered, until at length she extorted a re- 
luctant consent, upon condition that a school could be 
found where he could feel sure that his pet should be 
tenderly treated, and have all allowance made for her 
former mode of life. 

Perhaps, in his secret soul, he thought this condition 
could never be fulfilled ; but if so, he was disappointed. 
Mrs Granville had not proposed her plan, under the 
vague persuasion that any school would be beneficial. 
She had all along had in view one in particular, where 
she knew Lily would receive the kindly training, the 
gentle, yet firm control she required. 

The daughters of two of Mrs Granville's nearest neigh- 
bours had been for several years at this school, and firom 
them she had learned all particulars of the system of 
instruction and discipline pursued by Mrs Blair, their 
governess. This lady had twice or thrice paid a visit 
of a few weeks to the parents of her pupils, when Mrs 
Granville had made her acquaintance, and had been 
delighted with her manners and conversation ; and the 
great, even enthusiastic love wherewith her pupils re- 
garded her, promised well for Lily's happiness while 
under her care. 

Mrs Granville was not a woman to let any plan sleep 
after it had been once decided upon. She ascertained 
that Mrs Blair had a vacancy, and was willing to receive 
Lily, settled all arrangements, and made all preparations 
with a rapidity which fairly bewildered poor Mr Gordon, 
who had by no means calculated upon being so soon re- 
quired to carry into effect his painful resolution. 

Had Lily opposed herself to the arrangement; even 

B 
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Mrs Granville's energy could not have carried it througfa. 
But she did not Although from her very babyhood she 
had had her own will in everythbg, she was not wilftd, 
and although without an idea of self-control, she was yet 
in general tolerably amenable to the control of others^ 
on the rare occasions when it was exercised. Besides, 
the change was not so disagreeable to her at that time, 
as it would have been a few months previously. The 
death of nurse, the illness of her grandmother, and the 
departure for college of her last companion Harry, had 
all in their various degrees broken in upon the circle of 
old habits and associations. A new life seemed to open 
before her, whether she stayed or went, and the half 
unconscious feeling of this made her more willing to leave 
home. 

When the parting really came, Lily felt it more severety 
than she had expected. But her father's grief was so 
great, that for his sake she concealed her own feelings, 
and went bravely through all the last trying moments. 

When this sorrow was softened by time, and the first 
shyness and strangeness had worn off, Lily liked her new 
mode of life greatly. She had new, varied, and interest- 
ing employments, and tasted for the first time the plea- 
sure of having companions of her own age ; a pleasure 
which a merry, sociable child like her was well fitted to 
enjoy. 

Mrs Blair was more than kind. There was a motherly 
tenderness in her manners towards her pupils which was 
inexpressibly precious to Lily, who had never known a 
mother's watchful care, or fiill and ready sympathy. And 
the assistant teachers, trained by Mrs Blair herself, were 
kind, friendly, and reasonable. 

Lily remained with Mrs Blair for five years, and during 
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all that time she never once saw the Grange. Mr Gordon 
had suffered so severely in sending her away at first, that 
he had determined not to expose himself to the same 
pain a second time. The winter holidays she spent at 
school, as did most of her companions, and in the summer 
ones, Mr Gordon went up to England, and took her with 
him to visit any places she might have a fancy to see. 
Sometimes, when they lighted upon any very lovely spot, 
they took up their abode there for the whole vacation ; 
at other times they travelled about, staying a week at one 
place, and a week at another, just as they felt inclined. 
These wanderings were a source of great delight to Lily, 
who used to think of them for months before, and amuse 
herself with laying plans for their next excursion, sketch- 
ing out all their proceedings with the perfect certainty 
that what she decreed would certainly be carried out, if 
at all practicable. 

Mr Gordon had not at first intended that Lily should 
remain at scliool for more than three years. But she was 
so happy there, and was herself so anxious to stay, that 
he gradually lengthened out the period, until it extended, 
as I said before, to five years. 

It had been arranged that she should go home for a 
few weeks at the end of the fourth year, in order to be 
present at the double marriages of her brother Kenneth, 
and her cousin Edward Seton, but a severe attack of 
illness had prevented her. This had been a great dis- 
appointment, as the marriages were doubly interesting to 
her from the fact, that the two brides, Mabel Graham 
and Geraldine Ross, were the same young friends of Mrs 
Granville's, to whose recommendations it was owing that 
Lily was sent to Mrs Blair's. 

They had been at school during her first half year. 
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For Mrs Granville's sake, they had shown great kindness 
to her niece, and Lily had become most warmly attached 
to them. She was one who never forgot a kindness or 
an attachment, and she still loved them as dearly as when 
they had parted more than three years before. 

That these two dear friends should marry her own 
brother and cousin, seemed to her a most exciting and 
unconunon coincidence. But it was in truth natural 
enough. The two young men had been fast friends all 
their lives. Kenneth often accompanied his cousin in 
his visits to their aunt ; and as Edward had been attached 
to Mabel from her very girlhood, and sought her society 
as much as possible, Kenneth was brought into con- 
stant intercourse with Geraldine, Mabel's most intimate 
friend. 

Edward Seton had been lately ordained minister of the 
parish of CoUinwath, in which the Grange was situated, 
so that Lily had the pleasure of looking forward to the 
society of her old friend when she returned home. 

You will hear a good deal about both Mabel and 
Geraldine; for, after all, Lily is not my only heroine. 
Mabel and Geraldine share that honour with her. We 
must, however, take Lily safe home from school before we 
attend to the claims which the other two may have upon 
our attention. 

These five years at school had done her much good. 
Mrs Blair was not one of those schoolmistresses who 
have one uniform system of education for every pupiL 
She carefully studied the characteristics of each, and 
directed their studies so as to encourage the good quali- 
ties, strengthen the weak, and eradicate the evil. She 
took into account also their past history, and their future 
prospects, and laboured to fit each one as much as pos- 
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sible for the mode of life which seemed to lie before 
her. 

She knew that Lily must be left much to her own 
guidance, and she had endeavoured to strengthen her 
powers of judgment, and to teach her self-possession and 
self-control. This last quality is, however, one which is 
not very much exercised at school, where everything is 
done by rule, and where it is scarcely possible to leave 
the pupils so much independence of action, as they might 
have had in their own families. In Mrs Blair's eyes this 
was one of the great objections to a school education 
for girls. She endeavoured to remedy it as much as 
possible, but she was aware she could not wholly remove 
it, and was conscious that to a docile, yielding character 
like Lily's, it was more prejudicial than to others. A 
wilful, proud-spirited girl exercises self-control in obey- 
ing orders, but to Lily, who liked to obey those she 
loved, there were few calls for such exercise. 

As Mrs Blair knew that Lily would have little society, 
she encouraged her love of study and desire for know- 
ledge ; and before she parted with her, she had the plea- 
sure of knowing that she would be able to find amuse- 
ment and occupation for herself, and could be perfectly 
happy in the absence of all society, or outward pleasures 
and excitements. 

She endeavoured as far as possible to prepare her for 
her housekeeping duties ; but here also she was obliged 
to confess, that at school there was too little opportunity 
for the exercise of the qualities necessary for. the right 
discharge of these. Of this fact Mrs Blair was made 
more conscious after the marriage of Geraldine and 
Mabel They had been her best-beloved pupils, she 
maintained a close correspondence with them, and the 
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narratives they gave her of their difficulties in household 
matters, made her feel more strongly than ever before, 
that a home education was in many points to be preferred 
to a school one. But it will be mofe amusing to you to 
hear her sentiments from her own lips. 






CHAPTER II. 

A housekeeper's duties. 

|T was a cold, stormy winter evening a few weeks 
after the marriages. The pupils were assem- 
bled in what they called their own parlour. 
It was a good-sized, well-proportioned room, 
and looked very comfortable with its glowing fire, bright 
lights, and pretty tasteful furniture. The young ladies 
were seated round the large table in the centre of the 
room, engaged with their various works, drawings, &c 
They looked busy and happy, and there was a pleasant 
hum of young voices talking and laughing. 

They were all about the same age. The younger chil- 
dren were in the play-room, and the governesses had each 
retired to her own room. For Mrs Blair was as consider- 
ate to her assistants as to her pupils. Each had a small 
room to herself, where she might pursue her own private 
avocations without interruption; and, in order to give 
time for these, Mrs Blair did not require their attendance 
upon the young ladies after seven o'clock. At that hour 
all regular school-work ceased, the remaining hours of 
the day the young ladies might spend as they pleased 
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Mrs Blair thought it bad for them to have no time at 
their own disposal She wished them to acquire habits 
of independent occupation, and to learn to use their 
leisure hours judiciously. And she believed the good so 
gained more than compensated for the loss of any pro- 
gress in mere lessons, which might have been made by 
an enforced attention to them during these hours. For 
the children, she thought seven o'clock quite late enough 
for lessons ; and for the elders, where she had succeeded 
in her constant aim to make them love study and desire 
self-improvement, she felt pretty sure that the time would 
be well employed. Where she had failed in this, she 
thought it signified very little what was the exact amount 
of knowledge which they had to foiget, when they passed 
from under her care. 

She very often passed those hours with her elder 
pupils, assisting them in any extra study they might desire 
to pursue, or reading or chatting with them. But her 
doing so was entirely at their own option, and she was 
careful to make them understand that she should never 
come among them except upon their own invitation. 

That they were looking for her on this particular even- 
ing was evident from the expectant glances cast towards 
the door each time it opened, as one or other of the 
young ladies passed out or in. 

"I wonder if Mrs Blair can have forgotten she 
promised to read to us to-night," cried one of them 
a little impatiently, after sundry disappointments of 
this kind. 

" Mrs Blair never forgets," gravely answered a demiu-e- 
looking girl near her. 

" Well, but, Mary-Anne, she promised to be here by 
eight o'clock," rejoined the impatient one. 
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" And it is now only half-past seven," was Maiy-Anne's 
calm reply, pointing to the pretty timepiece. 

"Pshaw, Mary- Anne, how teasing you are !" the other 
said pettedly, breaking the point of her crayon in her 
vexation. 

" Because you have broken your chalk ? or because I 
cannot make it eight o'clock?" 

"No: because you are always right and never lose 
your temper,*' was the warm reply. 

All laughed, but Caroline did not join with her usual 
good-humour ; she assumed a slightly offended air, and 
went on drawing with redoubled diligence. A gentle- 
looking girl next her, anxious to soothe her impatience, 
suggested that perhaps if Mrs Blair knew they were ready 
to listen, she might be willing to come and begin the 
reading at once. 

" I have no doubt of it, Lucy," cried Caroline, eagerly. 
" She is as anxious as we are to finish the stoiy to-night 
Lily, you are the only idle one, you might go and gently 
insinuate that we are all quarrelling here, through impa- 
tience for her arrival" 

"Idle, Caroline?" said Lily, with a comical face of 
indignation, beginning with great earnestness to sketch 
pen and ink heads upon the sheet of blotting-paper be- 
fore her. 

" Lily is not idle," said a fair, beautiful, but indolent- 
looking girl at Lil/s side. " She is going to print the 
names of my specimens for me, when I have got them 
ready." 

" Nevertheless she is idle just now, and likely to con- 
tinue so for some time, unless your ladyship be a little 
quicker in your operations than is customary with you," 
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said Caroline, glancing slyly at the slow-moving fingers 
of the beauty. 

Another laugh followed this sally. Miss Glen began 
to pout her pretty lips, and to complain that every one 
always called her slow, although she was no slower than 
her neighbours, only she liked to make things look neat 
Lily stopped the discussion by starting up, and declaring 
her readiness to cany the message. 

" Only, Carry," she said, archly, " I don't promise to 
say we are all quarrelling ; I shall say one is, and leave 
it to Mrs Blah's penetration to find out the name.** 

Lily's knock at the door was answered with the usual 
pleasant, cordial " Come in;" but when she went in, she 
began to entertain some doubts as to the correctness of 
Caroline's surmises, and as to the propriety of her own 
intrusion. Not that Mrs Blair was busy — she was sitting 
quite unoccupied beside the fire. But an open letter 
was lying on her lap, and an expression of gravity^ 
almost sadness, on her face, seemed to portend that the 
letter had brought serious if not evil tidings. Lily stood 
still at the door. 

" I 'm afiraid I disturb you, ma'am," she said, apolo- 
getically. 

" Not at all, Lily," Mrs Blair answered, smiling, and 
holding out her hand to encourage her to come in. 
"You see I am quite idle. What do you want I Is 
there anything I can do for youl" 

" No, ma'am. It was only — I think you promised to 
read to us to-night." 

" And you were afraid I had forgotten my promise 1" 
Mrs Blair asked, with a smile. 

"No; Mary-Anne says you never forget," she an- 
swered, quickly. " But Caroline was impatient— that is, 
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we all thought it might be as well to let you know that 
we were settled at our work. We thought that you 
might like to know that we were ready, so that you 
might come when you chose." 

" You thought that I might perhaps be as impatient 
for the reading to begin as you were. Eh, Lily ?" 

"Oh, I thought that you must be anxious to know 
what became of the poor motherless lassie,*' she an- 
swered, leaning over the back of Mrs Blair's chair, and 
looking into her face with one of her own coaxing 
smiles. 

" And perhaps I might, Lily, if some anxious thoughts 
about a certain real motherless lassie had not caused me 
to forget completely our storied one." 

Mrs Blair's caressing manner of stroking Lily's head, 
as she said this, gave significance to her words. 

"About me, Mrs Blair 1" she said, looking startled. 
"Why about me V* Then, glancing at the open letter, 
she added, hurriedly, " Oh, have you heard from home 1 
Is anything wrong 1 Papa — ^James ? " 

"Are all quite well so far as I know, my love. I 
have heard no news later than your letter. How could 
II It came by the latest post, and if your brilliant 
imagination went the length of conjuring up a special 
messenger, don't you think you must have heard of his 
arrival?" 

Lily smiled at her own forgetfulness, but she still 
trembled and looked pale. Mrs Blair made her sit 
down on the stool at her feet. 

" Do you not believe me, you silly child ?" she asked, 
looking kindly and affectionately at her. " See who my 
letter is from. Do you know tlie hand V* 

"From Mabel Graliam, I think; — from Cousin 
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Mabel," correcting herself, as if glad to claim the re- 
lationship. 

" Yes, from Mabel, and more than a week old.. So 
you need not eye it so suspiciously." 

Lily laughingly disclaimed all suspicion. 

"But why then should you have anxious thoughts 
about mel" she asked. "I think I am the happiest 
girl in the world." 

" I was meditating more of your future than of your 
present," Mrs Blair answered, a little absently. 

" But why anxious about my future either?" she per- 
sisted. " It is true I shall be sorry to leave you ;" and 
the trembling lip and moistened eye told how truly she 
spoke ; " but then I am going to such a happy home, 
where every one is kind to me ; to such a dear, good 
papa — ^to such kind brothers. Ah, if you knew them, 
dear Mrs Blair, I don't think you could be anxious 
about me." 

" Perhaps not, if your enjoyment of life were the only 
thing to be considered. But is it so, my Lily?" she 
asked, with a gentle gravity. 

"No, of course," Lily said, with a slight blush. "I 
did not mean that. My doing my duty, my doing right, 
is the first thing to be anxious about But, dear Mrs 
Blair, it will not be your fault if I do wrong; you have 
done all you could to teach me my duty, and to en- 
courage and exhort me to do it" 

" Not all I could, Lily. My present anxiety has been 
excited by the reflection that, in one important par 
ticular, I have neglected to teach you your duties." 

"In what particular?" Lily asked, eagerly. 

" In your duties as a housekeeper." 

" As a housekeeper," repeated Lily, with a slight toss 
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of her head ; " oh, that is a small matter. , These are 
duties of little importance." 

" I feared you would think so," Mrs Blair said, gravely. 

" And why should I not, dear Mrs Blair % Surely they 
are of very secondary importance. You have always tried 
to make me a pleasant, intelligent companion to papa 
and my brothers, one worthy of their confidence and 
love, one to whom they can look for sympathy in all 
their pursuits, in all their joys and sorrows. And surely 
it is better to be such a daughter and sister, than to be a 
mere drudge of a housekeeper." 

" I did not speak of a mere drudge of a housekeeper, 
Lily. And is the proper discharge of one set of duties 
incompatible with the proper discharge of the others?" 

" Indeed, indeed, I think so," cried Lily, energetically. 
'* If a woman has her whole mind filled with anxieties 
about beef and mutton, jams and jellies, and such larder 
and kitchen matters, how can she be a pleasant com- 
panion to any man, much less to an intellectual man 
like papa % And if I am to spend the whole day in rum- 
maging about in my store-closet, or looking after the 
making and mending of linen, or the darning of stock- 
ings, how shall I be able to take an interest in Lewis's 
chemical experiments, or help James with his flowers, 
or write nice long letters to poor, dear Harry in India?" 

" Your old mistake, Lily. If the moderate use of any- 
thing be good, its excessive use must be better. Could 
you not bestow proper attention to the larder and kit- 
chen matters, without giving your whole thoughts to 
them % And might not a little time be devoted to seeing 
after the due furnishing of your store-closet or linen 
press, altliough you did not sacrifice the entire day to 
them J" 
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Lily looked down and blushed. 

" Besides, my love," continued Mrs Blair, *' the look- 
ing after the beef and mutton, the stores and liQen, fonn 
but a small part of your duties as your father's house- 
keeper." 

" Why, what else is there 1" Lily asked, looking up 
with wondering eyes. 

"Did you never consider, my love, how much the 
happiness of the servants must depend upon the mis- 
tress ? Is it a small matter to be able so to arrange the 
work to be done, as that all shall have their proper 
place, none idle, none oppressed?" 

" Oh, but you know all these arrangements are made 
for me. Everything of that kind is settled ahready," said 
Lily, quickly. 

" Perhaps so. Still you, as mistress of the house, are 
responsible for the proper adjustment of all these mat- 
ters, you are responsible for the comfort and welfare of 
all under your authority; and that is a responsibility 
which you cannot throw upon any one else. It is your 
bounden duty to acquire an intelligent understanding of 
these arrangements, so as to know when and how to en- 
force them, when and how to modify and correct them, 
should that be necessary." 

Lily looked grave. She had been looking forward to 
the keeping house as a sort of play. She did not quite 
like such a serious view of the matter. Mrs Blair con- 
tinued, — "And even where the arrangements of the 
household are the most perfect possible, the happiness 
of the servants depends greatly upon the character and 
temper of the mistress." 

" Yes, I see ; but you have always taught us to be 
kind and gentle to all our inferiors." 
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" Kindness and gentleness are requisite certainly, but 
so are firmness and faithfulness." 

"Faithfulness!" repeated Lily, with an expression of 
surprise. " I don't quite understand what you mean by 
faitiifulness." 

" Faithfulness in the discharge of the duties God puts 
on you, when He gives you authority over so many of His 
creatures. Dear Lily, try to realise that each servant is 
a creature of God, one who has to give account to Him 
for all things done, or left undone, one whose character 
must be either improved or deteriorated by her residence 
under your roof. As the Christian mistress of a house- 
hold, you are bound to see that the former be the case. 
As the Christian mistress of a household, it is sin in you 
to suffer without check or rebuke that wrong should be 
committed by any under your authority, whether that 
wrong be against God, against yourself, or against fellow- 
servants." 

Lily was silent She looked thoughtfully, sadly into 
the fire. She wished to be the Christian mistress of her 
fathers household. But this view of the solemn responsi- 
bility of her office was new to her, and saddened her. 
She felt afraid to take it upon her. After some minutes of 
grave silence, she expressed those fears to her dear firiend. 

" But, my dear Lily," Mrs Blair said, affectionately, 
" this is a responsibility you cannot escape firom. God 
in His providence has plainly called you to the office. 
If through false humility you refuse to assume it, you 
will still be responsible for all the evils which may 
happen under the government of any other upon whom 
you may devolve your own duties. They are your own 
duties, God made them so, and you cannot escape from 
responsibility by refusing to discharge them." 
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" But really I don't think it \s false humility that im 
me shrink, dear Mrs Blair/' said Lily, pleadingly. 

"It is, my darling, because you know that God 
promised to give you ail sufficiency of grace, altvays ii 
things. If He calls you to a difficult work, assuredly 
will not leave you to perform it alone." 

Again Lily looked silently and thoughtfully into the : 
Mrs Blair did not choose to interrupt her meditations, 
nothing more was said until eight o'clock struck. ] 
Blair rose immediately, saying, with a smile, that she n 
be careful to preserve her character for punctuality, < 
she and Lily went together to the parlour. 

They received a glad welcome from all the impati 
party. When Mrs Blair had chosen where she would 
three or foiu: officious attendants were ready to whee 
her chair, and as many more to fetch the book, and 
range the lights to her greatest convenience. 

The impatience of the young people was in so far 
cusable, that the story was really very interesting, 
was the history of a young girl who had at an early j 
been left an orphan, dependent upon distant and by 
means kind relatives. A true Christian, she had bt 
thrown wholly into the society of the godless, and a wc 
and suffering invalid had been altogether left to t 
mercy of rude, selfish natures, to whom the feeling 
compassion was almost unknown. 

The story ended ill in the common acceptation of 1 
term. That is to say, the end of a life of trial and s 
fering was a death of lingering agony, during which s 
* had not one single kind hand to minister to her wan 

one eye to pity her, one tongue to comfort her. 1 
earthly comforter at least But she was blessed with 
constant sense of the nearness of her heavenly Fathi 
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she was enabled fully to realise His constant love and 
tender pity, and resting peacefully in His will, to wait 
with patience until the happy moment came when He 
called her to Himself. 

All this was told with a simple, touching pathos, which 
receiving full effect from Mrs Blair's excellent style of 
reading, drew tears from the eyes of most of her young 
auditors. Girl-like, ashamed of this emotion, none cared 
to speak until assured that their voices might be quite 
steady, so that silence succeeded for some minutes the 
conclusion of the tale. Caroline was the first to break it 

" Well," she said, drawing a long breath, "it is a beauti- 
ful story. But I am sorry it ends ill." 

" Do you really think it ends illl " Mrs Blair asked, with 
peculiar emphasis. 

"Oh, to be sure, ma'am. Do you not?" was the 
prompt answer, and the raised feces of others of the 
group seemed to echo the question. 

" I think that depends a good deal upon the light in 
which we regard the stoiy," she answered, gently. " If 
we look upon it as merely the history of a life of earthly 
happiness, then it does end ill. But if as the story of 
God's dealings with one of His own dear children, of 
His way of preparing her for the happiness and work of 
her home, I cannot think her departure to that home is 
an ill ending." 

" Perhaps not, I suppose not," was the somewhat un- 
willing admission from Caroline, who did not look satis- 
fied. 

" Even where the school of life might be far brighter 
than it ever was to poor Jeannie, I should scruple to call 
the departure for home an ill ending to that life," Mrs 
Blair continued, in her gentle, persuasive way. " I shall. 
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be sorry to lose you, my dear pupils, but I should nerer 
think of saying that your going away home was an ill 
ending to your life here. Were any one writing the stoiy 
of your schooMife, don't you think that the home-goiiig 
would be counted a happy ending to it? Provided, at 
least," she added, " that you were prepared for the hapi»- 
ness and work of the homes you go to." 

" Our being unprepared would be the ill ending," Lacy 
remarked, with a look of great intelligence and eames^ 
ness, showing that she felt the full force of her own words, 
as applicable not merely to Mrs Blair's illustration, but 
still more to the original case of the child of God being 
prepared by discipline for entrance into the heaventy 
kingdom. 

Lily looked up quickly towards Mrs Blair. The latter 
smiled as she said — 

"Lily and I were discussing this point before wc 
joined you. I was telling her that I have lately seen 
reason to fear that I have not done all I could to prepare 
you for your home duties." 

" And I said, and say," cried Lily, energetically, " that 
if we are not prepared, it is not Mrs Blair's fault Now, 
is it?" 

" No, indeed," and " I am sure you have done eveiy* 
thing for us," was echoed round the table with an ear- 
nestness which left no doubt of their sincerity. Mis 
Blair looked gratified. 

" Thank you, my children. I know you think so. But 
you are mistaken. There is one office which all may^ 
which some must be called to fill, and for which I have 
done nothing to prepare you — ^the office of housekeeper. 
I can see," she added, shaking her head, "by the 
sudden want of interest in so many eager faces, by the 
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contemptuous shrug of Caroline's shoulders — I can see 
that my fears are correct, that few, if any of you, have 
even formed a just estimate of the importance of these 
duties." 

" I am sure / estimate them very highly," Mary-Anne 
said, with a self-satisfied air. 

" Just, not high, was the expression I used," Mrs Blair 
rejoined, quietly. " One can err on one side, as well as 
on the other. In your case, I believe, the danger may 
be that you may attach too great importance to such 
matters." 

Mary-Anne looked incredulous, but she was too pro- 
perly behaved to differ firom her governess. She had a 
habit in any discussion with a superior, of quietly letting 
the subject drop, leaving it to be supposed that she was 
convinced, while in reality she retained her own opinions 
as firmly as before. This was a habit Mrs Blair greatly 
disliked, but which she had never been able to overcome. 
On the present occasion she looked earnestly and kindly 
at Mary-Anne, as if inviting her to continue the discus- 
sion. But the young lady was imperturbable. She bent 
over her work with a most unmoved, most imreadable 
countenance. And before Mrs Blair could decide how 
best to speak to her supposed, though unexpressed, 
thoughts, a new disputant came upon the scene. This 
was the pretty, indolent, and rather stupid Miss 
Glen. 

" I am sure, Mrs Blair," she said, with great simplicity, 
" you have taken quite enough of pains to teach us to 
keep accounts, and all these things." 

A merry laugh greeted this remark, for the young lady's 
dislike to this branch of her education was well known. 
Mrs Blair answered, good-humouredly, — 
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; " To know how to keep accounts is certainly rcqii 

: Susan, but by no means the only requisite." 

I " No ; one should know also how to make good 

jj and puddings," Caroline put in. " But really, dear 

Blair, I feel no aptitude for such studies, and believi 

cook must always excel me in them. I sliall leave 

matters entirely to her.** 

"And suppose you have a bad cook?** suggi 
^*\.. Mary-Anne. 

" Oh, but I shan't I have quite made up my 1 
upon that point" 

" If you can help it," said Lily. 
} " Help it ! Of coiu^e I can, by never engaging 

one who is not a first-rate cook." 

"But" pursued Mary-Anne, "how are you to n 
sure ? Mamma says that ladies seldom give true c 
acters of their servants, and I don't suppose you cai 
quire a specimen of her pudding-making powers be 
you engage her." 

" Well, well," Caroline persisted, " at any rate I ^ 
keep a bad cook. I '11 keep turning away and tun 
away until I get a good one. I surely must succeed 
last" 

" But, Carry, what is to become of the pies and ] 
dings while all this turning away is going on?" ; 
asked, archly. 

" Tut, Lily, how tiresome you are ! " she answe 
pettedly. Then, quickly recovering her good hum 
she added, laughing, " But, after all, you know good 
and puddings are not the chief sources of happinesi 
this world." 

" No, but bad ones are sometimes very prolific soui 
of unhappiness," said the sensible Mary-Anne. "C 
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tlemen are apt to be rather cross under such inflic- 
tions." 

" Oh, of course, if it comes to be good pudding or 
cross gentlemen, that is a different affair ; but then that 
is so absurd. Men should not be so childish as to lose 
their tempers because the dinner is not perfect" 

" Still, Cany, as you have no influence over the one 
alternative, might it not be as well to take a little trouble 
to secure the other?" Mrs Blair asked. 

"But, seriousl/ speaking, dear Mrs Blau*, should you 
not think it a waste of our time here, for us to take to 
learning all the mysteries of cooking, pie-making, &c? " 

" Seriously speaking, I think it might be as well that 
you should all acquire at least so much knowledge as 
might enable you, upon emergency, to direct an ignorant 
servant, to detect the cause of failure in an unfortunate 
attempt, or to know how to give due and intelligent 
praise to a successful one. The best cook in the world 
works better under the eye of a discriminating mistress 
than under one who does not know when things are well 
done or not." 

" But when we have so many more important things 
to attend to ; when our time is so much more profitably 
employed." 

" All your time. Cany? " Mrs Blair asked, with a smile. 

" And then, after all," pursued Caroline, shifting her 
ground, "you know looking after the pies and puddings 
is a very small part of a housekeeper's duties— the most 
trifling part of all." 

" Certainly, but that fact tells against yourself. You 
chose that department upon which to base your argu- 
ment of the needlessness of previous training to form a 
good housekeeper. Had you succeeded in youx ^t<^Q.^^ 
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you would have proved merely that, for the subordinate 
duties of a housekeeper, such training is not required 
But having failed even in regard to these, of course yoo 
have doubly failed in regard to the higher and mot 
difficult duties." 

"Such as ?" Caroline asked. 

"Such as the proper management of your servants, flie 
regulation of your expenditure to your income, the pro- 
portioning the different items of that expenditure so as 
to insure the comfort and respectability of your hoas^ 
hold" 

" Oh, stop, stop, my dear Mrs Blair," Caroline inter- 
rupted, with a comical groan. "My poor head could 
never undertake such formidable duties as these. Wdl, 
thanks to my fair company of elder sisterhood, there is 
small danger of my being called upon to keep any house 
but my own, when I get one, and then I think I shall 
make my husband take these difficult matters upon him- 
self" 

"That is to say," Mary-Anne remarked, **you will 
allow him to work for you all day while you quietly refuse 
to take any trouble to make his house comfortable." 

" Be quite easy, my dear Mary-Anne, about my poor 
husband. I shall, at any rate, make his house more amus- 
ing and cheerful than ever your solemn ladyship could 

do with all " A gentle but reproving " Caroline ! " 

from Mrs Blair, caused her to stop suddenly, and, blush- 
ing deeply, she bent down over her drawing. After a 
moment's embarrassed silence, anxious to change the 
subject, she said, without raising her head — " But, my 
dear Mrs Blair, might I ask what has just at this time 
aroused the fears you express anent our housekeeping 
capabilities?" 
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Mrs Blair did not answer immediately, and Caroline, 
a little afraid her question had been impertinent, looked 
up to read her countenance. Its expression was one of 
doubt and hesitation, not of displeasure. She smiled as 
she caught Caroline's look of inquiry. 

"I am in doubt how best to answer you," she said. 
" This letter," taking from her pocket the one Lily had 
seen lying on her lap — " this letter was the first awakener 
of my doubts. I should like to read part of it to you. 
It is from Mabel Seton, and contains an amusing account 
of her first housekeeper troubles." 

" Oh, please do read it We should like so much to 
hear it," cried several voices. 

" Well, I think I may venture to read eirtracts," she 
said, after glancing over it " If Mabel were here, I am 
sure I should have her consent I shall confess to her 
what I have done, so that if she considers it a breach of 
confidence, she can warn me to be less communicative 
for the fiiture. 

^'I should first tell you, that, before her marriage, 
Mabel knew less of household matters than most girls* 
Mrs Graham is an active clever manager, who Ukes to 
do everything herself, and when she actually required an 
assistant or a substitute, one of the two older sisters was 
alwa)rs chosen. I question if Mabel ever poured out a 
cup of tea until she did so in her own house. 

" When I was visiting her parents last summer, Mabel 
confided to me her anxiety upon the subject of her house- 
keeping. Her husband's income was not large, she said, 
and she greatly feared being able to manage matters at 
once economically and comfortably. Her fiiend and 
sister-bride, Geraldine, was at that time serving a kind of 
apprenticeship to her mother. Half in play she had 
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taken upon her the duties of housekeeper, in order to fit 
her, as she said, for the state of wifehood. And Mabel 
was most anxious to follow her example. But whenever 
she proposed it to her mother, Mrs Graham only laughed, 
patted her cheek, and told her that the cares of a house- 
hold would come upon her soon enough, and that she 
must enjoy herself while she could ; adding, when Mabel 
persevered, that she never could teach any one, and that 
it fidgeted her to see other people doing what she was 
accustomed to do. 

" I was sorry that Mrs Graham persisted in her re- 
fusal, because I saw tliat Mabel was grieved at it ; bat, 
except on that account, I thought it of little importance 
Myself, the only daughter of one who managed her 
household matters better than any one else I ever saw, I 
had been initiated into her plans so early and so gradually, 
that I believe I had come unconsciously to look upon a 
knowledge of housekeeping matters as a thing which girls 
possess by nature, or acquire without trouble or instruc- 
tion. I laiew that Mabel had a sincere desire to do right, 
a perfect willin^ess to take trouble in everything she had 
to do, and to give her whole mind to find out the best 
way of performing every duty laid upon her. And with 
such qualifications, joined to very good sense, I believed 
she could not go far wrong, but would soon acquire the 
practical knowledge she required. 

"Once only was this comfortable persuasion a little 
disturbed. It was one day when Lucy Seton was talk- 
ing to me about Mabel's future mode of life ; and she 
mentioned incidentally that Edward's step-sisters had 
settled in the town of Collinwath, and that they and their 
brother's wife, now living at the Abbey, were all first-rate 
managers, and prided themselves greatly upon being so. 
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When I heard this, I confess I felt a little anxious that 
Mabel might know enough not to disgrace herself in the 
eyes of her new relatives, who are, I believe, a little par- 
ticular." 

Lily looked up with a smile of peculiar meaning. 
Mrs Blair asked her if she knew the ladies of whom she 
spoke. 

" Not personally," Lily said. " They did not come to 
live in our neighbourhood till after I had left it But I 
have often heard my brothers describe them. Harry in 
particular used to give such amusing sketches of them 
last summer, until papa asked him not to do so, because 
he said I ought not to be prejudiced against people 
with whom I must have much intercourse, and who, I 
suspect," she added archly, "will be a good deal in- 
clined to favour me with advice." 

"Take my advice first, Lily," cried Caroline; "rebel 
from the very beginning. Remember, if you once begin 
by yielding, you will never be able to stand out after- 
wards." 

" I hope Lily will remember that these ladies are greatly 
her seniors, and that as such, their advice should be re- 
ceived with respect at least," Mrs Blair said, a little anxi- 
ously — an anxiety awakened partly on UAf^ account, 
partly on Mabel's. Lily laughed gaily. 

" You need not look so anxious about me, dear Mrs 
Blair," she said. " I am not easily put out I don't care 
who interferes with me or gives me advice ; papa and my 
brothers will always take care that I have quite enough 
of my own way. But please begin Mabel's letter, or we 
shall not have time to hear it to-night" 

" Well," Mrs Blair resumed, "you can now understand 
pretty well how very little knowledge Mabel hadol Vvovisfc- 
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hold concerns. I have had several long letters from 
her since her marriage, giving me full particulars about 
the house, and garden, and parish; describing her 
great happiness, and the various plans of usefulness she 
and her husband are engaged in. But she never made 
the least mention of her housekeeping, unless one or two 
slight hints of her fears that she did not make a good wife 
might be considered as such. I really was anxious to 
know how she prospered in this dreaded particular, so at 
last I wrote to request a detailed account This letter 
was my answer. 

" Mabel says, that her silence was intentional, that she 
had nothing very cheering to communicate, and did npt 
wish to annoy me with the history of petty troubles, in 
which I could not help her ; but that since I have re- 
quested it, she will give me a full narrative, bq;inning 
ivith the first moment of her arrival at home. 

"I have told you," she writes, "what a bright and 
beautiful home-coming it was, how gloriously the sun was 
setting behind the western hills at the moment of my 
ascending the door-steps, and how the quiet, peaceM 
beauty of my new home, in that soft, warm, homelike 
light, made my heart swell with an almost tearful happi- 
ness. There my former history stopped, there my pre- 
sent one begins. 

"When I turned to enter the house, much of this 
brightness at once vanished. Not that the house is dull 
or uncomfortable; on the contrary, it is remarkably 
light, cheerful, and convenient. But tiie first object that 
met my eyes, was my new servant, Sally, who stood in 
the doorway, as if to bar all entrance, and who certainly 
presented no very pleasing or attractive picture. The 
expression of the face was stupid curiosity, the figure 
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slouching, the dress smart enough certainly, but with 
that indescribable air of holiday finery, which seems to 
tell so plainly of everyday slatternliness. When Edward 
called her to come to help the coachman with the lug- 
gage, she lounged lazily forward, with a manner which 
was a curious mixture of sulky indifference and offended 
dignity." 

" Please stop one moment, Mrs Blah:," cried Caroline. 
" Pray, Lily, enhghten us as to the cause of all that sup- 
pressed merriment Is the redoubtable Sally a fiiend of 
yours 1" 

Lily laughed merrily. 

"Oh, Kenneth wrote me such an amusing account 
of poor Edward's troubles on account of his sisters* in- 
terference with his domestic concerns preparatory to his 
marriage,** she said. " During his year of bachelorhood 
at the manse, he had a very excellent servant, clever, 
zealous, active, and pleasant He was most anxious to 
keep her, and she was quite willing to stay. But no, it 
could not be. With what Kenneth calls their proverbial 
wisdom, the Miss Setons determined to dismiss her, be- 
cause a servant who had been without a mistress never 
did well with one. And Kenneth said, that they would 
expatiate by the hour upon the blessing of having secured 
one who mtist be interested in Edward, and mmi be 
zealous in his service, because her grandfather had been 
all his life a tenant on the Seton property.*' 

" Said zealous and interested servant being no other 
than the sulky, stupid Sally,** Caroline cried, laughing 
heartily. "Poor Mabel, it is rather hard upon her, 
however.** 

"The cook was dismissed also," Lily continued, 
"having the double disadvantage of having been mis- 
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tressless and being too young, and Edward laughingly 
told Kenneth one day, that he believed no one but a 
great-grandmother would suit his sisters' fancy." 

" Well," Mrs Blair said, smiling, " I suppose they have 
succeeded in getting an elderly female, for Mabel goes 
on to say — 

" When the removal of Sally's substantial figure from 
the doorway opened up a farther vista into the house, I 
saw in the background a little, formal, old-fashioned- 
looking personage, who was performing the most extra- 
ordinary succession of short, rapid courtesies, and my 
housekeeping feelings received a further shock, when I 
was told that she was my cook. Poor Mrs Anderson, 
as she jealously insists upon being called, is much more 
pleasant than Sally, but certainly her best and most ser- 
viceable days are over. 

" After as cheerful a salutation to her as I could give, 
Edward led me into the drawing-room. It is a pretty 
cheerfiil room, with two large windows. One faces west, 
looking out upon the beautiful river, then glancing and 
quivering in tiie crimson sunset, and over a rich, varied 
expanse of wood and field, to my favourite blue hills. 
The other window looks to the south, and gives, I thinlr^ 
the only pretty view of a not very pretty village. But 
firom this point the beautiful old Grange, with its fine 
woods and sloping fields, conceals the worst parts, and 
gives a certain picturesqueness to what is seen." 

" Your Grange, Lily," remarked one of the girls. " Is 
the manse such a very pretty place 1 You went to see 
it last summer, Mrs Blair, did you notl" 

" Yes, I was passing near Collinwath, and could not 
resist going to see my Mabel's future home. I have seen 
more romantically placed, more picturesque manses in 
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Scotland, but I scarcely ever saw one where I should like 
better to live than this one. It looked to me very like 
Mabel's own sweet self." 

"A woman like a manse! Oh, Mrs Blair!" cried 
Caroline. 

"The comparison is not original," she answered. 
" Mabel told me tliat when she had once asked Edward 
to describe her future home, he had answered, he could 
only say it was very like her. And whenever I saw it, I felt 
the truth of his words. There is something in its quiet, 
peaceful, home-like beauty, that reminds me forcibly of 
her gentle, restful nature. Everything was in such good 
order too, there was such a harmony in all the details of 
house and garden, such a suitable adjustment of the 
claims of the useful and ornamental, as were very like 
Mabel's well-ordered, well-proportioned mind. But to 
return to her letter — 

" Even while I was admiring the view, and rejoicing in 
the thought of my daily possession of it, I was sensible 
that the room was most uncomfortably cold. Miss Seton 
had taken great pains to have everything nicely in order 
for us. She had been up that forenoon to make sure 
that all was right, had seen the fires lighted, and had left 
Sally strict orders to attend to them, and to have tea 
ready for us by five o'clock, as we had arranged to take 
an early dinner on the road. Miss Sally, however, had 
gone an errand to the village, and the gossip there proved 
so interesting, that, I fancy, her return preceded our own 
arrival by only a few minutes. Poor old cookie, uneasy 
at her delay, had come up to look after the fire, had 
found it quite out, and had done her best to relight it. 
But it was close upon five, she had been much hurried 
in her operations^ had been a little hindered by fears of 
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spoiling her best black silk gown, put on in honour ol 
me, and having, besides, rather gigantic ideas of the 
proper size of coals for our small grate, her efforts had 
not been ver>' successful. An extraordinary amount d 
smoke was the result, but not much else. 

'^ The window was open to dispel the smoke. Edward 
closed it But the enemy immediately came down in 
such thick clouds, that he was forced to open it again. 
Anxious to play my part, I seized the poker, and began 
to stir up the few red embers. But my zeal surpassed 
my discretion. At the first thrust they totally disap- 
peared, leaving nothing but blackness and smoke be- 
hind. Edward turned round in time to see my failure, 
and remarked with a good-humoured smile, that it was 
hardly safe to poke a newly-lighted fire. 

" I can scarcely now understand how greatly this trifl- 
ing accident discomposed me. I felt almost inclined to 
cry as the thought crossed my mind, * I am not even fit 
to look after my husband's fire.' Edward noticed my 
dull look, and thinking I was weary, proposed showing 
me our bedroom, that I might lay aside my cloak and 
bonnet, and be ready for the refreshment of tea. 

" The bedroom is as pleasant and cheery as the draw- 
ing-room, and the fiimiture all well chosen, tastefiil, and 
convenient. I remained so long inspecting the ward- 
robes, closets, &c, with a proud, satisfied, possessorship 
feeling, that Edward had time to get Sally incited to 
kindle the fire properly, and the room wore a very differ- 
ent aspect when I returned. The shutters were shut, 
the ciutains drawn, the lamp lighted, and Sally followed 
me into the room with the tea-kettle. It fortunately had 
a stand with a spirit lamp, and Miss Seton had, with her 
usual thoughtfulness, seen that it was all in proper order. 
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To light it, would have been an eflfort of genius beyond 
Sally, but Edward soon supplied the omission, and I set 
about my first tea-making with renewed spirits. 

"I had at least learned while at home the proper 
quantity of tea to put in, and I added a little more, that 
it might be the sooner ready. I thought it would be veiy 
good, and had great pleasure in the thought When he 
heard me begin to pour in the water, Edward looked 
round from the fire which he was tending. 

" * I suspect the water is not boiling, Mabel,' he said ; 
* Salljr's notions upon that point are very indistinct' 

" * Oh yes,' I said triumphantly, pointing to the smoke 
issuing firom the spout and lid. 

'^ Edward said no more, but turned again to his efforts 
with the fire, and when I had completed my task, I 
joined him, and stood for the first time with my own 
husband, by our own fireside. The feeling was so plea- 
sant to both, so suggestive of other happy thoughts and 
feelings, that we stood there long, forgetting both tea and 
my supposed weariedness. When we did remember, 
and turn to the tea-table, my tea by no means fiilfiUed 
my expectations. It was not good. I felt mortified, 
and begaj} to fear that the water had not been boiling, 
after all \^ 

" * No,' Edward said, with his kind, cheerful smile, * I 
don't think it was, dear Mabel. It was smoking, but not 
steaming.' 

" Oh, how vexed I was that I should not have known I 
My fine chemical lectures might at least have taught me 
to know smoke from steam. My second cup was even 
worse than the first, for in my total ignorance of the mys- 
teries of tea-making, I had drained the tea-pot before I 
had filled it up. I felt the tears again very near my 
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eyes, when I saw the almost colourless water that filled 
poor Edward's cup, and understood from him that it wm 
all my fault. 

" He saw that I was grieved, and exerted himself so 
kindly to cheer me, that I soon got over my m(»tific»- 
tion, but I carefully registered in my memory the differ* 
ence between smoke and steam, and the danger of drain- 
ing the tea-pot No doubt I shall avoid these mistakes 
again. But, dear Mrs Blair, it is painful to acquire 
knowledge by failures, in the discomforts of which an- 
other must share. 

'' I shall not dwell again upon all the happy feelings of 
my heart as I sat beside my husband, and heard him for 
the first time conduct family worship in our own home. 
I told you all tliis before, and you could well imaging 
them, without my telling them at all 

" I was up and dressed early next morning, and took 
care to be down-stairs in good time to get break&st 
ready. Edward is a lover of punctuality at all times, and 
on this particular morning he had an engagement so im-' 
mediately after breakfast, that I was particularly anxious 
to be punctual But, alas ! when I went to the dining- 
room, nothing was in order. Open windows, a newly- 
lighted fire, and the water in the kettle perfectly cold. 
Sally looked so astonished and offended, when I ventured 
somewhat timidly to find fault, that I really for some 
days had not courage to do so again, but preferred put^ 
ting things right myselfl 

" If Edward is to be made at all comfortable, I must 
see to everything with my own eyes and leave nothing to 
Sally, was my resolution. And for some weeks I carried 
it out, watching over her to remind her of her various 
duties, and, in point of fact, doing a good deal of her 
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work for her. But the rule of conduct you gave me, 
'Render unto all men that which is just and equal/ 
checked me in this ease-seeking plan. I felt that it was 
not just or equal to Edward to give so much of my time 
to what was my housemaid's business — not just to her, 
to allow her to neglect it ; and I therefore strove hard 
to gain courage to speak to her, and to insist upon her 
doing what she had engaged to do, and doing it properly. 
You can scarcely fancy how much courage was required. 
Not only because Sally was often most disagreeably 
sulky, but alsQ because I was so totally ignorant of all 
domestic work, that I often felt afraid I might be requir- 
ing impossibilities, and was often silenced against my 
better judgment, by Sally's decided, * Indeed, ma'am, I 
have not time to scrub the grate at that rate.' * These 
stains on the table won't come out no way,' or, * These 
door handles are not of the right kind for being rubbed 
up ; if I was to do it, I should take all the lackering offl* 
These seem small matters ; but happening every day as 
they do, I assure you they often raise a wish that I had 
learned a little housemaid and laundry work before I 
married. I have found out by degrees how the stains 
can be taken out of the tables, and that it is quite possible 
to rub the doorhandles bright; but before I obtained 
this knowledge, I had been so often put to silence by 
Sally's plausible excuses, that I felt a little ashamed to 
insist. In the same way, I cannot help wishing that be- 
fore our clothes had got quite yellow, I had been aware 
of the importance of insisting that they should be dried 
out of doors ; and that before I had been so often put to 
blush by the dull, ill-dressed appearance of our table- 
cloths, I had learned the secret tiiat they should not be 
too dry when mangled. It would have been a conifort, 

D 
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also, to have known how flannels ought to be washed, 
before Edward's and my own were quite spoiled. And 
all these, and numberless other things, I could have 
learned at home, and learned without any of the evih 
which have been my principal teachers here. 

^ In cooking also, I ought to have taken a few lesson& 
Poor old Mrs Anderson ! She talks a great deal of the 
grand places she has been in, and of the fine dinners she 
has cooked, but she must either be inventing a few 
pleasant fictions, or she must have outlived her former 
powers of performing such feats. Now, I know she 
cannot cook a dinner nicely for Edward and me alone, 
The fish is always either raw, or boiled to rags ; mutton- 
chops and steaks are almost the only varieties we venture 
on, a joint insuring us too many cold dinners, as Mn 
Anderson knows of no ways of dressing up cold meati 
and I cannot tell her of any. Mamma gave me a cookeiy 
book, but most of the recipes are rather expensive ; and 
of the more economical ones, when we have tried diem, 
what sounded very inviting in the book, was quite the 
contrary when it appeared on our table. Puddings we 
have almost quite abandoned, they were such complete 
fiiilures. Mrs Anderson candidly confesses that she does 
not excel in that department. In the families she lived 
with, she says, the cook had too much to do to attend to 
such simple matters. They were always left to the 
kitchen-maid — a personage, by the by, of whom I hear 
so much, that I live in a constant, nervous dread, that a 
demand may be made that such an all-useful, nay, in- 
dispensable member, should be added to our small house^ 
hold. 

" Besides the discomfort attending upon such manage- 
ment, there is also great expense. I am beginning to 
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learn now how many pounds of beef or mutton ought to 
suffice for a dinner, and to know what pieces to order 
— but I am only beginning ; and the consequence of my 
ignorance was a butcher's bill nearly three times as large 
as it should be. Mutton-chops or steaks for twelve used 
to be sent in for us two -, and Mrs Anderson invariably 
declaring that the remainder could not be used in parlour 
or kitchen, and the most thriftless joints constantly chosen, 
of course the waste was very great. When the first 
month's bill came in, Edward hinted very quietly that it 
was too large. I was too ignorant to find even that out. 
Had not Edward kept house before, and so known a 
little more than I did, we might have gone on in the 
same way long enough. At his suggestion, I added up 
the number of pounds, and found that each member of 
the household was supposed to have consumed three 
pounds daily. I think Mr Butcher must have been cheat- 
ing a little, but still I know the waste going on was very 
considerable ; and had Edward been as ignorant as I was, 
we should never have known that we were cheated ; I am 
not sure that I should not have thought three pounds 
quite a reasonable allowance. 

" In other ways, my ignorance was the cause of a too 
lavish expenditure. From not knowing the usual price of 
certain articles, I have been ordering them for our table 
when their unseasonableness made them quite too dear 
for our means. To be sure, common sense might have 
told me that poultry, eggs, &c., must be dear in winter, 
and that after a succession of storms, the price of fish 
cannot but be high. But the misfortime is, that I am 
only beginning to teach myself to use common sense in 
such matters. One requires a little training to teach one 
whatf as well as how, to consider. 
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*^ I hope that I have effectually guarded myself against 
such mistakes in the future. Edward and I have made 
an exact calculation of the different items of our ci- 
penditure, and, as far as we can, have allotted a weddy 
sum to each, so that I can know at once whc|n I am ei- 
ceeding the bounds of prudence in any one directioD. 
I have persuaded Edward, also, to allow me to pay for 
each article as I get it The custom of running up ImIIs 
is so universal here, that he was afraid my so decidedly 
abandoning it, might seem to imply distrust of our trades- 
men. But my distrust of myself is too great to allow me 
to pursue any other course. At first I found considerable 
difficulties in the way. Mrs Anderson opposed it most 
strenuously; and the butcher, baker, &c, constantly 
forgot my orders, and did not send in their books dadtf 
as I required. But I persevered, and by calling upon 
them myself on each omission, and civilly, but firmly, 
requesting that the same thing should not happen again, 
I have gradually brought them into my way. I am not 
sure that they do not, on the whole, prefer it to the oM 
system. And I am quite sure that, for inexperienced 
housekeepers like me, it is the only safe plan. 

" I think I have now given you a long enough account 
of my misfortunes. In detail they seem trifling enough, 
but altogether they are sufficient to give me considerable 
annoyance. You can understand, my dear Mrs Blair, 
that when I see Edward so constantly and kindly solicit- 
ous for my comfort and happiness, it gives me real 
sorrow to feel that I do not know how to order the most 
conunon matters of his household comfortably. I feel 
that I am stumbling on wofully in the dark, and only 
learning to know where dangers lie by having sustained 
injury from them. 
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" I could easily gain information on many points from 
Edward's sisters, or from Mrs Seton, for tiiey are most 
clever, thrifty housekeepers. But Edward has a sensitive 
dislike to my confessing my ignorance to them. 

" Not long ago, Christina was detained at our house 
by rain, and remained to dinner, which was, as usual, 
badly cooked and badly served. Fried fish quite soft 
and swimming in grease ; mutton-chops dried and burnt 
on the outside, raw within ; and potatoes in a sort of wet, 
sticky mass, most uninviting to the eye. My colour rose 
higher and higher as each article was served, as I re- 
marked that Christina ate scarcely anything, and as I saw 
tiiat Edward felt it as much as I did. At last, when 
some exceedingly tough pancakes concluded the repast, 
h« could not help observing that really Mrs Anderson 
was an abominable cook. 

"I think his sister was a little piqued at tliis speech, 
as she and Anne had engaged her, and she answered with 
some asperity, that perhaps Mrs Anderson had been ac- 
customed to be told of her faults, and might get careless 
when left totally to herself. 

" I saw that Edward was much annoyed at the implied 
rebuke to me, and I hastened to interpose, by frankly 
confessing my ignorance of what was wrong with the pan- 
cakes, and asking information on the subject 

" Christina, who likes to teach, was instantly most gra- 
cious, and told me that the proportion of flour was too 
great, that the eggs had not been properly beat, and that 
she thought most probably the ingredients had been 
mixed for some time before the pancakes were fried — ^a 
very great error. All which pieces of information, you 
may be sure, I treasured up for frtture use. 

" The ice once broken, I returned to the subject when 
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Edward had left us, and learned from Christina the canse 
of all the defects in this da/s dinner, 

" The fish had been fried in cold, not boiling grease: 
The potatoes had not been steamed, and the mutton- 
chops had been suffered to lie still on the girdiron until 
one side was burnt quite black, and then turned so as to 
let the other side have the benefit of the same process, 
instead of which they ought to have been turned con- 
stantly the whole time they were cooking. 

" Christina has a good right to find fault with other 
people's management, for everything about her own honse 
is as nice as possible. Sometimes when I dine there, or 
at the Grange, I feel quite mortified at the contrast l)^ 
tween their dinner tables and mine. They notice it too^ 
and this vexes me, fi:om a better feeling than mere mor- 
tified vanity. 

"The length of my letter should be a pretty good 
proof that I am not burdened with my household la- 
bours. But Edward is out at dinner, and I have de- 
voted the whole evening to writing to you. I ought to 
have considered, however, that you may not have time 
to read what I have had time to write." 

" Now, young ladies," Mrs Blair said as she closed the 
letter, " you know the cause of my serious doubts that 
my scholars may do me little credit in a housekeeping 
capacity." 

" A serious prospect of tough pancakes and hard mut- 
ton-chops truly," Caroline said, with mock gravity. " But 
I think that, after all, I return to my former sage obser- 
vation, that good dinners do not make the first happiness 
of life." 

" But what do you say about economy, Carry 1'* Mrs 
Blair asked. " Do you think either master, mistress, or 
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servants can be very happy in a household where dis- 
comfort and extravagance reign together? Where the 
badness of the fare by no means insures freedom from 
debtl Or could you, Carry, find much happiness while 
conscious that your husband's comfort and his interests 
were equally neglected by you? and that, while you were 
unable to insure him a comfortable home, you were 
equally unable to guard his purse from too lavish an ex- 
penditure 1 " 

" Oh, then, I must marry a man so rich that he won't 
care what money I spend," cried the laughing girl. 

" But you forget. Carry, that, in general, the calls for 
expenditure increase with the means." 

" Oh, but then my husband will be able to afford me 
a good housekeeper, who will look after everything and 
save me all trouble." 

" But, Carry, if the wife's love does not make her will- 
ing to take trouble for her husband's sake, what guarantee 
can she have that a hired servant will be more interested 
in his welfare ? " 

" Oh, but it is her duty," Caroline answered, a little 
vexed. 

" And is it the wife's duty to seek only her own ease 
and comfort?" Mrs Blair asked gently. "Dear Carry, 
you don't think so. But, my child, you should not ac- 
custom yourself to treat all subjects so jestingly. It is a 
bad habit, and easily acquired, but most difficult to con- 
quer." 

Caroline did not answer. She was very fond of fencing 
off reproof as long as possible, but she could seldom re- 
sist Mrs Blair's affectionate appeals. She looked up with 
a glistening eye and a meaning look, which was intended 
to express her contritioiL Mrs Blair understood her, 
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jind, always unwilling to reprove one pupil in presenoe 
of the others, she pressed the subject no further^ but, ril- 
ing, went behind Caroline's chair to criticise her drawing. 

'* What harsh strokes in the shading of that drapeiji 
Carry, dear ! " she said, resting her hand on Caroling 
shoulder with a kindly pressure, to show how peifectlj 
she understood her look. 

"Yes, indeed, they are abominable," Caroline cried 
with renewed gaiety. " But you see just then my indigo 
nation was aroused by the stupidity of the Miss Setons 
in getting poor Mabel such bad servants. You must ac- 
knowledge, dear Mrs Blair, that, in this respect, Mabel 
was singularly unfortunate." 

" More so than you have any fears of being. Is Aat 
what you mean, Carry? But I am not sure that it was 
not as well for her." 

" Oh no, Mrs Blair," cried several at once. 

" If she had kept Edward's nice, clever servant, BetBf, 
she must surely have got on better," said Lily. 

" Things might have been more comfortable at first," 
Mrs Blair said ; " but Mabel would have been longer in 
learning what she must have learned some time. And I 
suspect she would have been greatly tempted to allow 
her clever servant to be mistress, which would have been 
a bad lesson for both." 

" But, then, Mrs Blair, what remedy can you apply in 
our case % What can you do to make us better than 
Mabel?" 

" These are the very questions I have been asking my- 
self all day. In the theory of housekeeping I think I 
can give you a little instruction ; but it is practice, ex- 
perience, training, that is required, and I don't see how 
I can do anything in that direction. — It is one of the 
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many great disadvantages of a school education," she 
added, musingly. 

" Many great disadvantages % " Lily repeated with an 
arch emphasis. 

Mrs Blair smiled 

"You think, Lily, that it does not become a school- 
mistress to decry schools 1 " she said. 

"I think," said Lily, blushing and "hesitating, "that 
although you may not approve of them, you like the 
business of looking after one." 

"And you are quite right, my child,*' Mrs Blair said 
earnestly. " I do really like my profession — and never 
more so than when I can induce my children to express 
ftankly their feehngs and opinions, as you have been 
doing to-night — when I can get them to feel that their 
education is a serious business, in which they and I are 
joint-partners, and in the successful carrying on of which 
we are all deeply interested." 

" I remember/' Lily remarked, thou^tfully, " you once 
told me that you wished so to educate your girls as that 
their daughters should never be sent to school." 

Mrs Blair felt a little embarrassed. She had had no 
scruple in making this remark to Lily, whose case was 
peculiar. But to many daughters present, it must sound 
like a reflection upon their own parents, and she was 
much relieved to see that none had so applied it. 

" Ah, but still Mrs Blair will have plenty of scholars,*' 
Caroline said, laughing. " The children of mothers who 
have received such an education as Bessie and Grace 
Seton. I can't fancy Bessie will be able to teach her 
children much, and Grace will despise such an occupa- 
tion." 

" And children who have no mother," Lily said, tlie 
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quick tears rising to her eyes, as they always did when she 
thought of her own want 

" Yes, Mrs Blair, you can take them with a safe con- 
science, and be a mother to them," Caroline said, laying 
her head fondly back on Mrs Blair's shoulder, and speak- 
ing with more feeling than was usual to her. << And, after 
all, I think I should like much to send my girls to yon 
Supposing the judgment, prudence, carefulness, &c, to 
be equal, still, experience must always be greatly on your 
side." 

" True, Carry," Mrs Blair said seriously. " But the in- 
fluence of home can never be thoroughly supplied except 
at home. My first wish is to make the school as like a 
home as possible. But I always feel that it is too like a 
greenhouse, and that my young plants are in great daiiger 
of premature maturity from the unnatural atmosphere; 
and of weakness from being too firmly supported. I fed 
that I cannot teach you to walk alone so well as I could 
wish to do. But there is the bell ringing for prayers. 
We have stayed chatting far too long; we must delay no 
longer." 

" One moment please, Mrs Blair," Lily said with one 
of her arch looks. " Do not gardeners say that trees 
trained on walls bear more, and better fiiiit than stand- 
ards]" 

" But, my Lily, if the wall be taken away, what be- 
comes of the poor tree 1" Mrs Blair answered seriously, 
as she pictured to herself this, her favourite pupil, left 
entirely without any restraint or guidance except tliyt of 
her own will. 

She put her arm within Lily's, and as they slowly fol- 
lowed the others to the hall where the household were 
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assembling for prayers, she said earnestly and aflfection- 
ately — 

"You have always been a good, obedient child to me, 
my Lily j I wish I could feel sure that when you leave 
me, you will be equally obedient to the only rule to which 
you will then be subject." 

" To what rule % " Lily asked, with a half smile. " If 
things are to be as they used to be, I suspect I shall 
be pretty much my own mistress." 

" I know it, my child ; and the rule I meant was your 
own sense of right I wish, dear Lily, you would set 
yourself now to strengthen it, to render it as strict, clear- 
sighted, and uncompromising a ruler as possible." 

"And its code of laws 1" Lily again asked 

" Surely, my child, you know that," Mrs Blair answered 
gravely. 

Lily blushed atherforgetfiilness, as she said, reverently, 
that it must be Gk)d*s laws. 

" Yes, Lily : and oh ! my child, be constant in your 
search into these laws, steady, stem to yourself in obey- 
ing them. Always remember, dear Lily, that there can 
only be a right and a wrong in every action, however 
small." 

They had reached the door into the hall, but Lily 
gently detained Mrs Blair, to say with unaffected earnest- 
ness — 

"I wish I might have you to teach and rule me 
always. I like to be directed. I am afraid to rule my- 
self." 

" But, dear Lily, do you not remember, that He who 
has appointed each little circumstance of your life, has 
promised to supply all your need % That promise does 
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not come from one who is ignorant of your situation, or 
of your character, but from Him who ordereth whatsoever 
befalls you — from Him who searcheth the hearts." 

Lily's face brightened at these words, and the look 
she gave Mrs Blair as they entered the hall, expressed 
gratitude to her, and hope and confidence in the God 
who she knew had promised to be the guide of her 
youth. 

I have been the more particular in detailing this 
short conversation, because it made a deep impression 
upon Lily, and often returned to her mind when in 
doubt or trouble^ after she had left her kind friend and 
counsellor. 





CHAPTER III. 



LILY GOES HOME. 




JT was with a mixture of feelings that Lily saw 
approach the time fixed upon for her leaving 
school. 

To go home was pleasant, to leave school 
painful. She was impatient to be again with all home's 
inmates, particularly impatient to see her grandmother, 
from whom she had been quite separated for five years. 
But she was very sorry to part fi-om Mrs Blair, who had 
been as her mother all that time. She liked the thoughts 
of being of so much importance, as she knew she should 
be to all at home, of being usefiil to her kind father and 
brothers, and yet in her more thoughtfiil moments, she 
shrank a little timidly from the serious duties she must 
fiilfiL 

When the time of her .departure really came, these 
conflicting feelings so far softened each other as that 
neither the pleasure nor the pain were so great as she 
had expected. And if she felt less rapture than she had 
hoped to feel in the prospect of going home, she felt 
also less pain in saying good-bye. 

It is true that when she caught the last glimpse of 
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Mrs Blair as the carriage whirled througrh the gate 
tears which she had painfully restrained, burst foi 
an ovcrwholming flood, and for some minutes she 
most bitterly. Uut when her escort, Kenneth, h 
wisely suffered her grief to take its own way un 
nipted, began gently to draw her attention to other tl 
to speak of the preparations making for her at \ 
and of her father's impatience to welcome her, shi 
soon able to sit up to listen to him, and finally to 
at the pleasant pictures he presented to her fancy. 

" I am glad," she siiid, after a little, " that papj 
prevented coming for me. I should have been 
that he should see me cry so much. And you \ 
Kenneth, I am not sorry to go home, only to lea^ 
leave," with a trembling lip, " to leave Mrs Blair an< 
girls." 

"Yes, yes, I understand," he said, kindly. "1 
Lily, you know I am experienced in such matters, 
is not so very long since I was called upon to coi 
another young lassie, who was leaving one dear \ 
for another." 

Lily smiled very brightly at this allusion to Geral< 
She was so happy in the new possession of a sister, 
she greatly liked to be reminded of it She had n 
questions to ask Kenneth, much to hear, and muc 
tell, and soon her natural gaiety returned. And ^ 
they exchanged their private carriage for one on 
railway, and the noise and presence of strangers chec 
their conversation, if her thoughts went sometimes s 
backwards to retrace school days and scenes, to n 
past kindness and happiness, they quite as often \ 
cheerfully forward to picture home pleasures and hi 
usefulness. 
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For Lily was going home with the full determination 
of being a most active, useful member of her father's 
household. She knew that she was now old enough to 
be a comfort to her father, and she was firmly resolved 
that no exertion should be wanting on her part to make 
herself such. 

As she leant silently back in the carriage, she pleased 
herself with filling up the details of the various rules she 
had laid for the wise disposal of her time, now that she 
was to be entire mistress of it, and for the proper dis- 
charge of the many important duties belonging to her 
new situation. 

Early rising ; the strict appropriation of a goodly num- 
ber of hours to study and improving reading; a prompt 
attention to every household matter requiring it; the 
exact and orderly keeping of her accounts ; and a gen- 
eral, unselfish readiness for every kindly office, were 
among the duties she now laid upon her conscience. 

Most wise and praiseworthy were all her plans. Their 
only fault, perhaps, was, that they were too wise to be 
fiilly carried out. But Lily's mind was clouded by no 
sudi doubts. It never occurred to her, that the self- 
denial so pleasant and easy in imagination, might be 
painfiil and difficult in exercise. And, of course, with 
these virtuous resolutions, there mingled unconsciously 
fair visions of the praise and admiration which were to 
reward any effort that might be required in order to fulfil 
them. 

That such praise and admiration would be hers, she 
had pretty good reason to expect She remembered 
well the affectionate homage paid to her in her early 
years by each member of the family. And although she 
had too much good sense to expect, or perhaps even to 
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ivish for, the same constant and unqualified praise* stiQ 
she knew that her daily course of life would pass bdbie 
no very strict or impartial judges. 

Her father, she knew well, was as fondly, tendeilf 
indulgent towards her, both in judgment and action, as 
he had ever been, and so in a great measure were her 
brothers. For you must not suppose that Lily had been 
quite separated from them during these five years. Ja 
and Harry had always accompanied them in their i 
mer excursions, and Kenneth and Lewis three or four 
times. Besides, she had every year received a visit fiom 
one or two of them at school. Mr Gordon had a brother 
in London, who was always glad to receive his nephews 
when they chose to come ; and as Mrs Blair's house was 
only a few miles from London, of course Lily had the 
full benefit of these visits. 

The cheerful home pictures she was now paintinj^ 
were a little clouded by the thought, that to two out of 
her four brothers, the Grange was no longer a hcxne. 
Kenneth's home was in Edinburgh, Harry was in India. 
And these were perhaps her fiivourite brothers* Hanj 
had been her own particular fiiend and playmate in ear^ 
years \ and I think Kenneth must have been a &.voiiiite 
with any sister. For grave, thoughtful, and manly as he 
was, he had more of womanly consideration and kind- 
ness than almost any man I ever knew. 

Lewis and James were for the present settled at the 
Grange. Lewis had studied medicine, and his &iher 
had intended that he should practise in Edinburgh. But 
the young man had conceived a dislike to Edinbuighi 
and had a year or two previously entered into an en- 
gagement with Dr Middleton, the only doctor in CoUin- 
wath, to act as his assistant for a few years, with the 
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prospect of ultimately succeeding him when he retired 
from active employment, as he purposed doing in a short 
time. 

This arrangement was not much relished by some of 
his friends, who considered the position of a country 
surgeon rather beneath the son of such an old, highly- 
respected house. But Lewis cared very little for tiieir 
opinions, and Mr Gordon allowed his sons to do very 
much as they chose. If Lewis liked it, he was glad to 
have him at home. 

James's residence at home was not a matter of choice. 
He had, in imitation of his eldest brother, chosen the 
law for his profession, and at the proper time he entered 
upon the study of it with all his characteristic impetuo- 
sity. He never could engage in anything in modera- 
tion. He was determined not only to be the first lawyer 
of his age, but to be so from the very outset of his career, 
and his devotedness to his studies was unremitting and 
unreasonable. His brother Kenneth's remonstrances 
were quite in vaiiL He would allow himself no recrea- 
tion, and could not even spare time for necessary exer- 
cise or sleep. His health had never been very strong, 
and the consequence was a long and dangerous illness. 
His recovery was tedious, and for some time very doubt- 
ftil ; and his medical advisers peremptorily forbade his 
returning to his former studies for at least two or three 
years, which thne they recommended should be passed 
in the coimtry. 

James was bitterly disappointed at this decree, and 
had it not been for his father's sake he would have re- 
fused submission, and have again risked his life to obtain 
the distinction he longed for. But as ardent in his affec- 
tions as in every other thing, he could not resist the 
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mute appeal of the anxious, careworn expression wfaidi 
Mr Gordon's countenance assumed when James began 
to discuss his future mode of life. And seeing that the 
few months of his illness had had the effect of jreais od 
his father's look of age and feebleness, he determined 
that no means he could use should be wanting to sa?e 
him from the recurrence of such anxiety. 

As soon, therefore, as he could bring himself to speik 
cheerfully upon the subject, he announced his detenni- 
nation of giving up the law altogether, and becoming a 
farmer. 

" It will be at least a healthy occupation,** he said, 
when his father expressed fears that he might not like his 
new mode of life. " And if I exceed in devotedness to 
my new studies, they can hardly injure my health lo 
much as the last ones did." 

And he continued firm to his resolution, and soon 
began to take a great interest and pleasure in puisoits 
he had adopted merely to give his father pleasure. He 
had been for two years studying the practical part of his 
business in the establishment of a first-rate farmer, and 
had now come home to take the superintendence of die 
Grange home farm, and to look after a small estate in 
the neighbourhood, which his uncle in London bad 
lately purchased. 

Mr James Gk)rdon was a rich bachelor. He had 
always declared his intention of leaving a good propor- 
tion of his wealth to James — ^his godson and &.votuite 
nephew, and he had lately promised to give him imme- 
diate possession of this property as soon as he proved 
himself capable of managing it. 

In the meantime, Lily is fast approaching her home, 
her heart is beating high with pleasure, and all the 
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* if 

■ fatigue of the long journey is forgotten in the excite- 

B ment of hope and expectatioa It was quite dark when 

i they reached the railway station, which was about eight 

} miles from the Grange, so that Lily was deprived of the 

t wished-for pleasure of seeing all the old remembered, 

I though long absent scenes. She turned eagerly from 

one window to another, peering out into the darkness, 

E in the vain hope of recognising some familiar object, 

and overwhelming her brother with a ceaseless torrent 

of questions, as to where they were, whether they had 

passed the broken bum, or got as far as the scathed elm, 

or whether that would be Nell/s cottage. 

When they drove within the lodge gates, her ques- 
tions suddenly ceased. This was home now, and the 
rush of strong and varied feelings was too great for 
utterance. She sat quite still, looking steadily in the 
one direction, from whence, every now and then, the 
light in the windows gleamed through the trees. While 
still at some distance, she could see the light streaming 
from the open hall-door, and a figure standing there 
which her heart told her truly was her father, looking 
impatiently out for her arrival. It was he who opened 
the carriage door and assisted her to alight, and, as he 
folded her in his arms, and, kissing her fondly, said in a 
low agitated voice — " Welcome home, my own Lily, my 
Lily's Lily 1** the excitement of feeling rose to a painfiil 
height, and she felt it would have been a relief to hide 
her face on his shoulder, and give way to a hearty burst of 
tears. 

But there was too much bustle, and happy bustle, 
around her to permit of such indulgence. Her brothers 
were pressing forward to greet her, her grandmother, 
paler and feebler looking, but as placid and gentle as 
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Lily remembered her, had braved the night air to wc^ 
come her darling, and even Geraldine, who had been 
staying at the Grange during Kenneth's absence, even 
she, in all the joy of her husband's return, after their 
first separation, turned, with affectionate interest, to 
salute the new sister, whom she had loved so well, 
and to whom she had been so kind, when she had been 
her little pet, protigie, and plaything, five years before. 
Amid all these affectionate greetings and welcomes, 
Lily soon lost the inclination to cry, and although 
flushed, excited, and happy, it was a more surface hap* 
piness — the deeper, the tear-exciting feehngs, required 
more leisure and thought to awaken them. 

Whatever expectations she might have formed of the 
interest, affection, and admiration she was to excite, the 
reality on this first evening surpassed them all. She saw 
that her father's and grandmother's eyes were hardly for 
a moment turned away from her, that they watched her 
every look and gesture, and listened to her lightest word 
with affectionate interest She could read in the intelli- 
gent glances exchanged between her brothers and Ger- 
aldine, that they were, to say the least, not disappointed 
in her personal appearance and manners. While the 
constant allusions to matters left unsettled until her 
wishes could be ascertained, visits left unpaid until she 
could go with them, and tiresome business hurried over 
before her arrival, showed how much her return had 
occupied all their thoughts, and entered into all their 
calculations, and how affiectionately it had been pre- 
pared for. 

Lily thought that excitement, happiness, and over- 
fatigue, would prevent sleep on this first night at home. 
But she was mistaken, she slept soon and soundly, and 
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% awoke so late on the following morning, that, when she 
\ went down-stairs, she found prayers over, and the whole 
B family waiting for her to go to breakfast 
r It was with feelings of pride and happiness that, in 
I obedience to her father's directions, she took her place 
r for the first time at the head of his table. On this first 
morning, at least, her new position as mistress of the 
house wore none but a smiling aspect It was pleasant 
to catch her father's look of proud, fond happiness, when 
her brothers jested with her upon her new dignities. It 
was pleasant to form mental resolutions of carefully 
remembering and scrupulously attending to the various 
tastes of the different members of the family, as to tea 
and coflfee, sugar and cream ; to picture to herself the 
degree of comfort and satisfaction arising to all from 
her watchfiil care in this, as in all more important 
matters. It was pleasant to receive the smiling, re- 
spectfiil salutations of the active, cheerfiil-looking house- 
keeper, whom Mr Gordon summoned to the dining- 
room to be properly introduced to her young mistress. 
It was pleasant to go with her to inspect the well- 
appointed, well-furnished store-room, larder, and dairy; 
to receive the kindly, cordial greetings of the old ser- 
vants who had known her as a child, and to read in 
the smiling faces of the new-comers, that a certain 
winning grace of manner, which Lily was conscious 
she possessed, had its usual effect upon them, and dis- 
posed them favourably towards her. And perhaps fiiUy 
as pleasant as anything else was the gratification her 
vanity received from seeing that Mrs Macrae, the house- 
keeper, was surprised at the amount of knowledge she 
possessed of various household matters brought under 
discussion. For Mrs Blair had fulfilled her promise. 
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She had afforded to her elder pupils the op] 
of accjuiring at least theoretical knowledge o 
keeping. Lily had been the most eager and 
in availing herself of it ; and, as far as men 
went, could not be said to be deficient in ax 
rial point 

When she had made a survey of the whole 
had listened with all due gravity and attentioi 
various details of management submitted to her, 
given her orders concerning them — ^Lily felt a 
to enjoy herself for the rest of the day ; at li 
abandon the dignity and decorum of the mistres 
house, and to be again a happy, merry child, m 
same as she had been before she left home. G 
had gone to spend an hour or two with Mabel Se 
she had arranged that Lily should call for her w 
was ready. But Lily thought she might still sp£ 
to run out to the garden and to visit some of her 
haunts. 

It was the very day to see the old garden to 
tage, — a mild, sunny, quiet November day. The 
covered walls, the large plots of grass, with thei 
evergreens, looking so green and fresh beside the 
or yellow trees outside; the broad gravel wa 
ample old-fashioned flower-borders presented a 
of such peaceful, quiet solitude, that seemed at 
check Lily's merry, dancing thoughts, but to le 
hind a deep, thoughtful happiness, worth all tl 
gaiety in the world. It seemed to her a pictun 
quiet life in her quiet old-fashioned home ; and 
semblance was very pleasant to her imagination, 
the kind of life she thought best suited to her i: 
way ; the one where she could find most happin< 
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self, and be best able to contribute to the happiness of 
others. 

And what daughter could be so bound to minister with 
all her heart to the happiness of her home as she was 1 
She, to whom that home had been the scene of such con- 
stant love, such tender kindness. Almost every turn of 
the walk, almost every shrub or tree, recalled to her 
mind some instance of indulgence extended to her child- 
ish faults and follies, some pleasure carefully provided 
for her, some trifling thing done or left undone with a 
sok view to her contentment And with all this train of 
happy recollections, there mingled not one drop of bit- 
terness. From all her school companions, even from 
those who had been the most tenderly cherished, she had 
heard stories of occasional slight wrongs which they had 
suffered even from those who loved them best, stories of 
unjust blame, harsh reproof, or hasty punishment, of 
good overlooked, or evil falsely imputed, of feelings 
slighted or wishes carelessly disappointed. But her 
memory could not furnish hfer with one instance of the 
kind. It presented only one unbroken scene of happi- 
ness on her part, of care and kindness on the part of all 
around her. 

How great, then, was the debt of gratitude she owed 
them ! How entirely was she bound to devote herself to 
their service 1 How unselfishly and earnestly should she 
set herself to find out all duty incumbent upon her! 
How unselfishly and cheerfully give herself to the per- 
formance of it when known ! And her heart beat high 
with happiness as she thus thought and thus resolved. 
Yes 1 undoubtedly, self-denial in the general and in the 
fixture is a most pleasing subject of meditation. What it 
may be in detail, and in the present, is a different question. 
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Lily was aroused from her pleasing reverie by the 
recollection of her engagement with Geialdine. She 
had lingered too long. Geraldine wotdd be impadent 
Kenneth had gone early in the forenoon to Seton Abbqr 
upon biisiness with Mr Seton, whose agent he had latdj 
become ; and Geraldine and Lily had promised to meet 
him at a certain point in his walk homeward. He 
was always very punctual, and Lily had made herself 
so late that she shotdd have only a few minutes to 
spend with Mabel Seton, whom she was so imx>atient 
to see. 

She returned hastily to the house to ask the nearest 
road to the manse. A new one had been building when 
she left home, and she did not remember its exact situa- 
tion. As she passed the window of her fiithei:^s study, 
she looked in. Mr Gordon was sitting near the window 
reading. He was so absorbed in his book, that the 
sound of her step on the gravel did not reach his ear. 
But as she paused for a moment to look at him^ the 
slight shadow her figure cast upon the book, caused him 
to look up. He rose instantly, with a glad smile, to open 
the window and invite her to come in. 

"Ah, no,'* she cried, laughing and stepping back, 
" Don't tempt me — I should have been at the manse half 
an hour ago. I did not mean to disturb you ; but you 
and your room looked so comfortable, I could not help 
stopping to look." 

" You can never disturb me, my child," he said, fondly; 
" and you may come to my quiet, comfortable study as 
often, and stay as long as you please." 

" Oh, thank you, papa," was her eager answer. " I 
shall come every day, I can tell you. I mean to study 
very hard every day. There is so much I want to learn. 
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You don't know how fond I am of reading, and of read- 
ing deep books, too." 

" I am glad it is so, my child, for your own sake ; for 
I have often feared you might find this quiet place a 
little dull. And I am proud, too," he added, smiling, 
" that my little Lily has so much more sense than most 
of her age and sex, who think of or care for httle but 
foolish trifles." 

" Ah, but my sense has little credit, dear papa," she 
said, earnestly. "It is all owing to Mrs Blair. She 
knew that I should lead a quiet life, and have few com- 
panions of my own age, and she took great pains — oh, 
such very great pains — to give me exactly the kind of 
education best suited to my circumstances. She always 
strove to encourage and cultivate to the utmost my love 
of books and desire for knowledge." 

" But, Lily, I may at least be proud of the natural 
love of books and desire for knowledge which Mrs Blair 
found in you, may I not % " he asked, looking proudly 
and fondly on her bright, animated face. 

" No, indeed, papa," she persisted, " that was all dear 
good Mr Dod's work. When we used to drag him with 
us upo9 our long, rambling walks, he used to entertain 
me with such pleasant stories about trees and flowers, and 
birds and beasts, that I could not help taking an interest 
in all natural objects, and being curious to know more 
about them. How I used to dream about these stories ! 
They were like fairy tales to me, papa. I remember so 
well the day he first explained to me the way in which 
springs are formed. I remember how I u^d to fancy the 
drops of rain making their way through the surface soil, 
and gathering, and gathering, until they got to the beds 
of day or rock, and forming clear, running streams de«^ 
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under ground, where there was no eye to admire them, 
no ear to listen to their music I do believe," she con- 
tinued, laughing, " I used to think of them as living 
beings. I used to fancy how joyously they would bubble 
up when they got an opening, and saw the bright sun for 
the first time. And I used to form pictures of the homes 
of my new-bom springs. They were alwa3rs at the root 
of old moss-covered trees ; and they always looked in my 
mind's eye, so bright, and pure, and peacefuL How 
much pains the kind old man must have taken to make 
all these things so interesting to me I Don't you see^ 
papa, how much it is his doing that I like sensible read- 
ing?" 

Mr Gordon's only answer was a very meaning smile. 
He had not been thinking much of the merits of either 
Mrs Blair or Mr Dod. His thoughts had been full of his 
darling, and of pride and admiration at the simple ear- 
nestness with which she disclaimed all ground of merit, 
and her generous zeal to give it to the teachers she 
loved. 

Lily quickly read the meaning of his look, and blush- 
ing deeply, she shook her head at him, and ran oflf to seek 
the old gardener to show her the road to the manse. 

** How confidently papa gives me credit for every good 
thing," she thought, as she ran gaily down the little 
by-path pointed out to her. " It makes me afraid some- 
times lest I should disappoint his hopes. But then, on 
the other hand, how indulgently and partially he, and 
they all, judge me ! In short, I can only end where I 
began when I first awoke this morning; — ^never had a 
girl such kind indulgent friends as I have, never had any 
one such a debt of gratitude to repay." 

When Lily reached the manse, she saw Geraldine and 
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Mabel out in the garden, and she went straight to them, 
instead of going to the house. Their backs were towards 
her, and they were talking too earnestly to hear her step 
as she came behind them. That is to say, Mabel was, 
for she was the speaker, and Lily fancied, from one or 
two impatient gestures, that Geraldine was not a very 
willing listener. Just as Lily reached them, Geraldine 
threw back her head, with an air of mingled pride and 
scorn, and exclaimed vehemently — 

" Well, Mabel, say what you like, but I can tell my 
husband, that, if he expects me to be a mere patient 
household drudge, he is much mistaken." 

The words and manner sent a painful feeling to Lily's 
heart, for her brother's sake. But she had no time to 
think of them, as she sprang hastily forward to make her 
presence known, and to avoid overhearing more. The 
cloud on Geraldine's brow cleared as soon as she saw 
Lily. She smiled most good-humouredly while she re- 
proached her for want of punctuality, and she watched 
the countenances of both her companions at this their 
first meeting, with a feeling of gratified pride in her sister 
and in her friend. She seemed equally to enjoy Mabel's 
evident admiration of Lily, and Lily's of Mabel 

Not that Mabel was at all so pretty as Lily. Beside 
the beautifiil Geraldine, perhaps no one would have 
spoken much of the beauty of either ; but as there was 
about Lily a most fascinating grace of look and gesture, 
almost more rare and attractive than mere beauty, so was 
there in Mabel an expression of such perfect gentleness, 
such transparent simplicity and truthfulness, as at once 
awakened interest in the most careless observer. And 
Lily was no careless observer. She entertained a most 
lively remembrance of Mabel's goodness, of the perfect 
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confidence with which she used to rest upon her wisdom 
for advice, and upon her unselfish kindness for assistance; 
and she gazed earnestly and joyfully upon the sweet, 
placid face, which seemed to assure her that no change 
had taken place, but that Mabel was all that her afieo- 
tionate heart had pictured her to be. 

"I am afraid I have kept you waiting very long, Ger- 
aldine,'' Lily said, after the first salutations were over. 
" Have you been very impatient % " 

'^ Oh no, not at all, for my own sake. Starting now, 
we shall be in excellent time for Kenneth. But yoa 
have given yourself no time for your first visit to Mid)dL 
I am afraid I cannot allow you even to see her house 
to-day. We must set oflf at once." 

" It does not at all matter," Mabel said ; " Lily can 
come to see me any day. Come to-morrow, Lily, and 
you shall see my whole house, and all my belongings, as 
fully as you please." 

"Yes, IJly can come any day, every day, while I go 
home to-morrow morning, and may not see you again 
for many long months;" and Geraldine sighed as she 
spoke. 

"I don't care so much about the house," Lily said; 
" but I am very impatient to see baby." 

" Oh, but he is asleep, and Mabel would never consent 
to your seeing him for the first time in his nigfat-capi 
Mabel and I nursed him till he fell asleep, and then we 
came out to look for you, little truant" 

" And got into such interesting conversation, that we 
quite forgot you, Lily, and did not hear you come in," 
added Mabel. 

" Speak for yourself, Mabel. To me the conversation 
was neither interesting nor pleasing," Geraldine said, 
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with the same scornful tone and gesture Lily had observed 
before. 

Mabel made no reply, unless a gentle, quickly repressed 
sigh could be counted as such. They had reached the 
gate. She opened it, and after reminding Lily of her pro- 
mise to return on the morrow, she held out her hand 
to Geraldine, with an earnest, pleading look. Geraldine 
took it coldly, and without meeting her eye, went out, 
followed by Lily. She walked a little way with hurried, 
impatient steps, and a gloomy countenance. But, before 
they had gone far, she stopped, and, saying hurriedly — 
"Will you wait for me, Lily? I must run back and 
kiss Mabel's boy again, though he is asleep," — she turned 
without waiting for a reply, and hastened back to the 
house. 

Lily had too much tact to express the surprise she 
felt, or to think of following. If Geraldine was sorry for 
having parted so coldly from Mabel, and wished to make 
amends, her presence would be an embarrassment to 
both. So she stood quietly still, admiring the eflfect of 
the fine autumn light upon that same western prospect, 
of which Mabel had givien Mrs Blair such a glowing 
description. 

But to Lily the sun did not shine quite so brightly as 
it had done earlier in the day. A light cloud had come 
over her happiness. How could Geraldine speak of her 
husband in such a tone ? How could she be so proud 
and impatient to the gentle Mabel % And Lily puzzled 
herself to make out if pride and impatience were in- 
herent features of Geraldine's character, or whether they 
had been called forth on this occasion by some tem- 
porary irritation. To answer this question she tried to- 
recall Geraldine's image as it had appeared to her in their 
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early intercourse. But she was not veiy successfiiL In 
those days they had not associated as equals. Geraldine 
was almost a woman, and Lily but a child. And Lily had 
been too much occupied with her own companionSi to 
have leisure or opportunity to mark Geraldine's caniage 
to others. 

While Lily was vainly endeavouring to piece together 
disjointed recollections, so as to form an entire picture^ 
Geraldine joined her, smiling and breathless. All gloom 
and pride had suddenly vanished, and she looked zadi- 
antly beautiful, with her flushed cheeks and spaikling 
eyes, in which Lily fancied she could detect tnuxs of 
recent tears. Gay and contented, Geraldine now proved 
herself a most agreeable, most amusing companion. She 
was pleased with everything — ^pleased with the day and 
with the views, pleased even with the little difficulties 
they met with, as affording amusement in overcoming 
them. She abandoned the slightly patronising manner 
she had hitherto assumed towards Lily, and conversed 
with her as entirely her equal ; not as with a child, who 
must be amused and entertained, but as one who was 
fully able to contribute her own share to the interest of 
the conversation. Lily felt the difference, and enjoyed 
it She felt that Geraldine was opening her own mind 
more fully and freely, and was looking for and rejoicing 
in her sympathy. Then Geraldine led Lily to speak of 
her own feelings upon her return home, and entered into 
them with such kind and ready interest, as completdy 
won the young girl's heart She made her cheek flush 
with pride, and her eye fill with happy tears, by her 
praises of Mr Gordon and her brothers, and her confi- 
dence that Lily must be happy in such a home^ and with 
such fiiends. 
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"But you, Geraldine, you do not quite like your 
home? You do not quite like Edinburgh]" Lily said, 
inquiringly. 

Geraldine turned quickly upon her, asking her in some 
surprise what made her take such a fancy into her head. 
Lily blushed and hesitated. 

" I thought you seemed a little sad. I thought you 
sighed when you spoke of going back to Edinburgh," 
she said. 

"Did I? when? where? Oh, I remember. But that 
was sorrow to leave MabeL You know we have been 
like sisters all our lives. Indeed, I like Edinburgh very 
much. If you asked Mabel," with an embarrassed laugh, 
"she would tell you I liked it too much." 

"Can one like one's home too much?*' Lily asked, 
doubtfully. 

" But it is not as home that Mabel thinks I like it 
However, that does not matter just now. The answer 
to your question is, that I like it very much. You have 
never been in Edinburgh, I think, Lilyi" 

No, she never had. 

"Ah, well, you will come soon and pay me a long 
visit, and I shall show you all its, beauties. It is a beau- 
tiful town. And I like the society, too, very much. 
Kenneth is in the best, the most intellectual society, and 
I can tell you is much thought of by the greatest men in 
it. And his wife is not thought very stupid either, Mrs 
Lily," and Geraldine laughed gaily and triumphantly, 

Lily, with her quick perception of character, thought 
that pride in her husband's, and gratified vanity at her 
own success, had an equal share in her exultation. And 
she was not mistaken. Geraldine knew and exulted in 
the knowledge that her success in society had been un« 
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commonly great. She was veiy talented, and her talents 
had been fully cultivated under Mrs Blair's careful super- 
intendence. Both in manner and in conversation she 
had a frankness, readiness, and self-possession wliidi 
always gave her full command of her powers. Those 
with whom her husband associated, had discernment to 
appreciate her talent, and were the very kind of people 
whose admiration was most agreeable to her. Admiration 
for her beauty from mere gay people she could have 
withstood, but not the desire for her society, the ptar 
sure in her conversation, displayed by those whom she 
reverenced with enthusiasm as men of genius. While 
Lily was musing upon this subject, Geraldine seemed to 
be sunk in a reverie, from which she suddenly aroused 
herself, exclaiming — 

"Well, after all, I can't understand MabeL To see 
her giving all her time and thoughts to scolding her ser- 
vants, ordering dinner, and looking after butchers' billS) 
who would suppose her to be what she really is % And 
yet I know that not one of the chattering would-be ladies 
of science and literature whom I meet, has the twentieth 
part of her sense and judgment — the twentieth part of her 
knowledge or love of books. The twentieth part ! In 
comparison to her they have none, not a particle. She 
loves knowledge for its own sake ; they, for the sake of 
displaying it I declare it provokes me," walking and 
speaking very rapidly, as she always did when irritated, 
" it quite provokes me to see her lose herself as she doeSi 
And to think that with her clear, calm judgment, and 
upright independence of character, she should suffer her- 
self to be talked over by a set of silly, gossiping women. 
I beg your pardon, Lily, but these Setons, you know, are 
no relations of yours, and the way they domineer over 
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Mabel, and force her to make a perfect household slave 
of herself, really provokes me past endurance." 

" But I don't believe Mabel does what she does at all 
for any one's speaking; but only because she ought" 

" Ought ! Nonsense, Lily ! There is no ought about 
it There is no ought in the world can make it right for 
an educated and a highly educated woman to degrade 
herself into a servant" 

" I don't think it is any degradation to any woman," 
Lily said, warmly, " to see with her own eyes to her hus- 
band's comfort and happiness ; yes, or to work with her 
own hands, if necessary, — to do anything, everything, to 
insure the perfect comfort of the home his exertions have 
provided for her." 

" Bravo, Lily ! Who would have expected a Lily to 
show so much spirit? But it is very becoming to you. 
You are right to cultivate it," Geraldine said, with a pro- 
voking smile. 

" Nonsense, Geraldine, I was not thinking about being 
becoming, or about an3rthing but Mabel." 

" But tell me seriously, Lily, do you really mean to say 
that all this running about after servants, superintending 
cooking, &C., &c, form the highest duties of woman 1" 

" No, Geraldine, our highest duties must always be to 
God," Lily said, seriously. 

" Of course, of course. But towards others, towards 
ourselves." 

" I think," Lily answered, with modest firmness, "that 
when God gave man and woman such different natures 
both of mind and body. He meant they should have 
different kinds of work. And, I think, that woman best 
discharges her duties to both God and man, who sets 
herself quietly to find out what her own special work is, 
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and does it heartily and humblyi without thinking mntk 
about degradation or dignity, or about anything bat her 
duty." 

'' You would have no sympathy, then, with those iriio 
stand up for the rights of woman, Lilyt" 

" I don't know anything about her rights, but I am 
sure it is her happiness to serve," Lily answered, sim]^, 
her thoughts going swiflly to her own home, and to the 
loving services she hoped and intended to peifonn fir 
the dear ones there. 

^^ But, Lily, how is woman to find out what is her 
special work?" Geraldine asked. 

" I don't think she should have much difficulty,** Lfly 
answered, laughing. " She is to do for man whatever he 
can't so well do for himself." 

'< And how is she to find out what man can*t dot* 

'^ Oh, very easily, I think. Man's big, clumsy handi 
can never dam stockings so well as our smaller ontt 
His firm, strongly-built frame can never step so lightly in 
a sick-room, or run so nimbly up and down stairs as nc 
can, so I think we should be the nurses and the n]essag& 
carriers. And our soft, low voices are much better 
fitted to tell servants pleasantly when they are wrongs 
than the loud, stem tones of man." 

" So we should be the scolders," interrupted Gexaldine, 
laughing. Lily laughed too. 

" Not scolders," she said, " or perhaps the harsh voice 
might do well enough. But at any rate, Geraldine, one 
could find plenty of work, of special woman's work, toa 
And I am sure it is all quite fair. If man uses his greater 
height and strength to shake me down apples from that 
tree," pointing to one in the orchard they were passing 
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through, " I might surely use my lower stature and more 
pliable frame, to stoop down and pluck for him this 
flower growing at its root," — and, suiting the action to 
the word, she stooped, and gathered a delicate harebell, 
which had from its sheltered position survived its more 
sturdy compeers. 

"True, Lily, but I should apply yoiu: parable differ- 
ently. I should say that woman, with her more graceful 
spirit, seeks out poetic fancies with which to brighten and 
soften man's mind when worn and bowed down with the 
hard realities of life." 

" Certainly, let her do so when she can. But I sus- 
pect your poetic fancies would be better appreciated in 
a well-ordered house, than in an untidy, uncomfortable 
one. And, perhaps, if you won't think me going too far," 
glancing archly at her, " all the better appreciated if his 
temper had not been previously irritated by an ill-cooked 
dinner." 

Geraldine laughed good-humouredly. 

" Still, my application is better than yours," she said ; 
" higher at any rate. Your flower of a good dinner, or a 
comfortable room, is but a small boon after alL Not a 
flower at all, I think — too mean for that." 

" Well, say that I stoop to pick up the apples he has 
knocked down," Lily answered, quickly. " At any rate, 
if it be a small boon, it is procured at a small cost. But 
I see, Geraldine, that you dislike to stoop at all. In 
your reading of the parable, you keep a little bit above 
the man, your poetic fancies are higher than his common- 
place realities." 

" May be so. I do riot like to stoop, I confess. But, 
Lily, I don't think your mode of finding out your special 
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work can hold good in all cases. Some women are as 
strong-minded and energetic, as some men ore weak and 
useless." 

" Oh, but we must take the average, of course. Take 
a hundred women, and a hundred men, and I think we 
shall find as few good soldiers in the one, as good stock- 
ing darners in the other. At atiy rate, Geraldine, we 
may congratulate ourselves that we have nothing to do 
with women-men," and she pointed significantly to the 
fine, manly figure of her brother coming out of the wood, 
and advancing with his firm, yet elastic step to meet 
them. 

Geraldine involuntarily quickened her steps. Ulynw 
that fondness as well as pride was in her happy, bii^ 
glance, and when they met, and the wife passed hff 
hand through her husband's arm, she smiled inwardly, to 
observe that the one was as happy in leaning, as die 
other in being leaned upon. It was a small tbdng, but 
yet it helped to clear away one or two light clouds whid 
had been coming over Lily's mind on her broihei'i 
account 





CHAPTER IV. 



LILY AT HOME. 




SNNETH and Geraldine left the Grange on the 
following day, and LDy was left to arrange her 
occupations and dispose of her time at her 
own pleasure. 

Most zealously did she commence her new duties, 
most scrupulously attentive was she to all she had to do, 
most cheerfully ready for every service that could be re- 
quired from her. And for some weeks everything went 
on smoothly and pleasantly. Her grandmother and 
father seemed to find each day fresh pleasure in her pre- 
sence, and her brothers often told her that the household 
matters had never been so well and comfortably managed, 
since the death of old nurse, who used to look after 
everything. 

Lily found herself in a new position with regard to her 
brothers, and she had the good sense to rejoice that it 
was so. She was no longer their pet and plaything, but 
their friend and companion. If _they could now occa- 
sionally think her in the wrong, they could, she felt, 
better appreciate what was good in her; if their aflfection 
was less blindly indulgent, it was not less warm, and was 
more rationiaL 
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They were pleased and surprised to find how well sk 
could enter into their pursuits, and understand and enjof 
their more grave discussions, and it was a pleasure to 
them to give her the instruction she could so intelligentif 
make use of. 

In the long winter evenings, James devoted manf 
hours to initiating her into his own favourite studies; 
and even Lewis, although he was much more constantly 
occupied, even he found time to advise her what boob 
to read, or to show her scientific experiments, and explain 
them fully to her. 

So for some time Lily's time was passed as pleasanflf 
and profitably as she had planned. But, with one oif 
her impulsive disposition, things could not always go <m 
so wisely. And after a little her zeal began to relax, and 
she began to find some of her self-imposed tasks a little 
burdensome. 

At first she was scrupulously exact as to time, punctu- 
ally ready for all meals and for all appointments. But is 
the first ardour of her newly-formed resolutions wore o? 
she sometimes transgressed a good deal in this respect 

On the cold dark mornings it was disagreeable to rise 
at a certain moment Five minutes longer would be so 
delightful, and could not matter much. And so, as her 
resolutions of self-denial never seemed applicable to such 
a trifling indulgence, she would lie longer and longer, till 
the five minutes had extended to half or three-quarters of 
an hour, and then, after hurrying through her morning 
duties most unprofitably, she would come down-stairs to 
find all the party waiting, and Lewis, perhaps, a litde 
cross at her unseasonable delay. 

At first she had cheerfully and heartily laid aside her 
own book or work whenever her father asked her to go 
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out with him, or to answer a note, or her grandmother 
requested assistance in her knitting, or James wished her 
to let him hear a new song. But as she got more accus- 
tomed to these, her new relations, she was a Httle apt to 
defer immediate compliance, — a little apt to do the ser- 
vice, if not grudgingly, at least hastily, and to be more 
anxious to return quickly to her book, than to give 
perfect satisfaction to those who had asked her help. 

" Lily, dear," her grandmother would say, " I have 
dropped a stitch in my stocking. Could you take it up 
for me, for I can't see very well to do it myself? " 

" Presently, grandmamma. I only want to try if these 
verses would suit the beautiful air James was whistling 
last night," and Lily went on humming the air to the 
words. The first hajf of the verse suited, but the second 
did not, and with an impatient exclamation, she hastily 
turned over the page until her eye caught another set <rf 
verses that seemed likely to do, and another, and another^ 
while Mrs Evelyn sat idle with her work in her lap wish- 
ing that Lily were at leisure, but too gentle and meek to 
repeat her request, or to blame her darling's non-com- 
pliance. 

When this enforced idleness became too tiresome, she 
would take up the stocking again, and try to put it right 
herself, but, with her blindness, the only result of her 
labours was generally to drop a good many more stitches 
in her efforts to retrieve the original one, and when Lily 
did at last come to her aid, she would find the matter 
greatly complicated. 

"O grandmamma, why did you touch it? You al- 
ways make it worse. Why could you not leave it for 
me % I can never get it right now." And Lily's tone 
would be unpleasant enough to make the gentle old lady 
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very unwilling to apply to her agsun ; while her per- 
formance of a task, requiring a good deal of pains and 
attention, would be so hurried and careless, as to leave 
a permanent blemish on the work, disagreeably remind- 
ing Mrs Evelyn, not of Lil/s irritation, for of that she 
never thought, never even remarked it, but of the pain 
she had felt in giving so much trouble. 

Lily was always soiry, when too late, for such little un- 
kindnesses, and always resolved to be more careiiil and 
obliging for the future. But she did not see that tiie 
fault lay in a habitual want of self-restraint. This want 
had not been very palpable at school, where regular hoois 
were appointed for all her occupations, where intemp- 
tions were of rare occurrence, and where, when they did 
happen, they were so authoritative as to insure her ready 
submission. As Mrs Blair had warned her might be tihe 
case, she did not feel sufficientiy the authority of her own 
knowledge of right, or of her desire to minister to the 
comfort of others. She had the knowledge, she had the 
desire, and they generally whispered a gentle remoii- 
strance, but Lily had not yet learned so far to control 
herself as to yield them a prompt obedience. 

In other cases, where the want of self-restraint operated 
injuriously, she was not so ready to acknowledge her 
error. While making breakfast or tea, sometimes her 
thoughts were wandering so much to other and more in- 
teresting subjects, that her blunders were pretty consider- 
able. The coflfee of the sugar-loving James, would per- 
haps be destitute of sugar, and Lewis, who preferred his 
tea without milk, would receive a cup quite white with 
rich cream. And their complaints were too often met 
with the provoking assertion, that she was sure she 
had put in two large spoonfuls of sugar, or the equally 
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provoking question, Oh, have I given you cream, Lewis ? 
in a tone of careless indifference, which too plainly showed 
that she was thinking very little of what she was doing, 
and caring very little for the annoyance she had caused. 
The want of self-restraint prevented her from calling in 
her wandering thoughts, and forcing them to rest steadily 
on the work before her, however unimportant or unin- 
teresting ; and the same want allowed her to yield to the 
natural impulse of self-defence, and to give expression to 
excuses which had much better have been left unsaid, 
and which only increased the suflferer's sense of injury. 

She was a little apt, too, to receive messages with a 
wandering attention, and to deliver them with an indif- 
ference which caused hei' to take Httle pains to ascertain 
that they had been perfectly understood, or been fully 
obeyed. 

One day when Lily was delightfully occupied with a 
new book, Lewis came hurriedly into the room. 

" Lily," he said, " I find I can't wait for that message 
from Dr Middleton; when Peter returns, will you see 
him, and tell him to bring the note to me at the Abbey ? 
Bid him be sure to meet me there, not later than one 
o'clock, as I have an appointment with Dr Kennedy at 
two, and, with these bad roads, I must allow a full hour 
for the ride to A -." 

Lily's eyes were wandering to her book long before 
Lewis had finished speaking, and although his words 
reached her ears, they failed to give her any very vivid 
impression of the importance of the message. 

At another time her absent manner would have 
warned Lewis to repeat his injunctions more emphati- 
cally, but, while speaking, he was searching in the paper 
book for a memorandum he had lost, so that he dicl 
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not look at her, and as soon as he had found what he 
wanted, he hastily left the room, scazcely waiting to heir 
her dreamy, indifferent " very well" 

For about half an hour she enjoyed her interestiiig 
book without interruption. At the end of that time Mb 
Macrae came in. 

"If you please, ma'am," she asked, "did you e?cr 
happen to hear the young gentlemen say whether they 
liked last year's marmalade or not f I made it after a 
new recipe, and I did not know whether to maJLe this 
year's the same." 

Lily answered with a little impatience, that she had 
never heard them make any remark, and that she thoo^ 
Mrs Macrae might please hersel£ The marmalade vas 
very good. . 

" This is a note Peter has brought for the doctor," the 
housekeeper pursued, " but I am thinking he has gone 
out." 

" Has he 1 I don't know, I am sure. You had bet- 
ter see," was Lily's first absent reply; then, suddenly 
.remembering her message, she recalled Mrs Macrae, 
and desired her to bid Peter take the note to the Abbey, 
and to bid him go at one. 

" Do you think Peter will understand that he is to be 
at the Abbey by one % " Mrs Evelyn asked gently, after 
Mrs Macrae had left the room. 

" Of course, grandmamma, I said so." 

" You said he was to go at one, perhaps he may think 
he is to leave here at one." 

"Oh, he never could be so stupid," Lily said with 
some impatience ; " why should I tell him when he is to 
leave this % He must know better than I can how long 
he will take to go. Of course, he will know what I mean." 
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Ah, Lily, Lily, if you are not sufficiently interested in 
your own brother's aflfairs to take a little trouble to de- 
liver his message properly, why should you expect that 
a servant's interest will be great enough to lead him to 
reason carefully about the import of it ? 

It would have been well if such a reflection had oc- 
curred to her mind, but it did not ; and her remissness 
was the cause of serious annoyance to both Lewis and 
Dr Middleton. 

The message carelessly heard and carelessly delivered 
by Lily, was as carelessly repeated by Mrs Macrae, whose 
whole mind was filled with her marmalade making. She 
could not leave it just then to seek Peter, but there was 
no hurry. Peter and his wife always dined at the primi- 
tive hour of twelve, and after dinner he always came up 
to the kitchen to get the scraps of bread and porridge 
left at breakfast, for the poultry under his wife's care. 
He was the most regular man in the world, and never 
was later than half-past twelve of coming in. She should 
see him then, and could give him the message, and that 
would be quite soon enough to get the old pony saddled, 
and be off before one. 

So Mrs Macrae reasoned; but calculations founded 
upon the regularity of even the most regular man in the 
world are sometimes disappointed. Peter had heard 
some remarkably interesting gossip in Dr Middleton's 
kitchen, and he and his wife sat so long after dinner dis- 
cussing it, that it wanted a little more than a quarter to 
one when he made his appearance. Then, with his 
regular habits, he could not think of omitting the duty 
of carrying the bowl of scraps to the poultry-yard; so 
that by the time that was done, and the pony saddled, it 
was fully one o'docL And as, at the old pon)r's and old 
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man's dog-trot pace, the ride to the Abbey occupied 
very nearly an hour, Lewis had, of course, left long befin 
their arrival. He had waited for them until he was too 
late for his appointment — a most disagreeable thing to a 
man like him, famed for, and proud of, his punctiuditv; 
and had, besides, a long, tiresome, and unnecessaiy ride 
of six or seven miles to take, on a very disagreeable daj, 
for want of the directions Dr Middleton's note con- 
tained 

Lily remained in happy ignorance of all this until quite 
late in the day, when she met Lewis at the Manse. 
Edward Seton was to be from home for two days, and ai 
baby was ailing very much, and Mabel herself not quite 
well, he had felt unwilling to leave her alone, and had 
begged Lily to come and keep her company in his ab- 
sence. Lily's love for Mabel, and pleasure in her sodetj, 
had far exceeded her most sanguine expectations, so that 
she very readily promised to do as he wished. 

She had just arrived a little before dinner, and she 
and Mabel were enjoying a delightful chat by the fireside, 
when Lewis came in to see baby. 

Of course the little patient engrossed his first thoughts, 
but when he and Mabel came down from the nursery, he 
went back to the dining-room for his riding-whip, and 
then seeing Lily for the first time, he asked her with con- 
siderable asperity why she had not given his message to 
Peter. 

" But I did, Lewis. At least, I sent it through Mis 
Macrae, who is always very exact" 

"Did you tell him at what hour to meet mel" he 
asked 

" I told him to go at one." 
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"Did you tell him to be at the Abbey at onel" he 
persisted. 

Lily's truthfulness would not suffer her to say she had 
done so ; but again repeating — 

" I told him to go at one," she added ; " I took it for 
granted he would understand I meant he was to be there 
at one." 

" Took it for granted ! " he repeated, angrily. " Upon 
my word, Lily, you are too provoking. If you would 
sometimes take things for granted the other way, it 
would be a good thing. If you would sometimes take 
it for granted that it was necessary to take a small 
amount of trouble in order to get things properly at- 
tended to, it might be as well." 

" Indeed, Lewis, I don't know what you mean," she 
said, quickly, her cheeks flushing with anger and with 
shame. " You are very unjust and unkind to blame me 
so for what was not in the least my fault. How could I 
suppose that Peter would not understand me?" 

" Had you cared at all about the matter — ^had it been 
anything you were yourself interested in, your imagina- 
tion would, no doubt, have been more prolific of pos- 
sible suppositions," he said, bitterly, and bidding Mabel 
a hurried good-bye, he left the room. 

Lily was very much vexed. At first she was angry 
with Lewis for the bitterness of his reproof, and for 
giving it before MabeL But anger was always a short- 
lived feeUng with her. It soon changed into sorrow and 
self-reproach for having caused him so much annoyance, 
and for having defended herself so warmly. Why could 
she not have restrained herself? Even if she could not, 
under the irritation of the moment, bring herself to say 
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that she had done wrong, and was sony for it, could she 
not, at least, have been silent f Why had she indulged 
in such a provoking selfKlefence — spoken with such pro- 
voking warmth ] 

And now I^wis was gone, and gone in anger. And 
she should not see him again that daj, perhaps not even 
to-morrow. To one of her impulsive character, this w« 
a serious trial. It would have been a relief to her to 
have sought Lewis immediately, in order to tell him 
that she was really sorry for having vexed him, and to 
show him by her manner that she retained no unkind 
remembrance of his severe reproof. And when she 
could not hope to do so for many hours, she felt veij 
restless and unhappy. 

She was ever in the habit of allowing her thoughts to 
go where they pleased, and now they were so busy at 
home, and about Lewis, that she could by no meus 
meet Mabel's efforts to entertain her. Mabel seeing 
this, left her with her usual consideration to indulge in 
her own meditations without interruption, and rlmngr 
passed in almost total silence. 

After dinner, baby came down for a little, and LiW 
aroused herself to help Mabel to amuse him. The plea- 
sure of seeing him undressed, and put to bed, tended 
still further to distract her thoughts, and restore her to 
her usual gaiety. But during tea, her melancholy reflec- 
tions, her restless longing to see Lewis, returned with 
double force, and feeling herself unable to converse with 
any interest, she asked Mabel to sing to her. 

Mabel had a beautiful voice and exquisite taste. She 
had not now much leisure for regular practice ; but Ed- 
ward liked her to sing to him almost every evening, and 
as her early-formed habit of giving her whole attention 
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to whatever she did, prevented her from ever singing or 
playing negligently, she was able to keep up all the 
proficiency she had ever acquired, without any more 
elaborate practice. 

After singing alone for a little, she asked Lily to join 
her. Their love of music jras equal, and Lil/s voice 
and taste were nearly as good as Mabel's. But she 
had not Mabel's powers of concentrating her mind upon 
present work, and with only half her thoughts fixed upon 
the music, she now sang with little spirit or feeling. 

"I'm not in the humour for music to-night, dear 
Mabel," she said, after the first song. " You had better 
sing by yourseK" 

" Oh, I have sung enough," Mabel answered in her 
pleasant, cheerful tone. " I *11 run up and see how baby 
is sleeping, and then, if you like, we can take our work, 
and have a chat, or you can read to me, or I can read to 
you." 

Mabel was absent for some time, and when she came 
back, she brought a large bundle of old shirts with her. 

" Did you think me very long of coming back?" she 
said. " I found baby sleeping quietly and comfortably; 
I am sure he is better to-night But as I was coming 
down to you, I got a message that old Jenny Green was 
waiting in the kitchen, very anxious to see me. Poor 
body, she had come to tell me that her daughter got 
twin boys about an hour ago. And as I suspect the 
clothing provided was scanty enough for one, I sought 
out some old shirts of Edward's that I thought might cut 
up into nice soft shifts and caps, and I expect you to 
help me in making a few of them for her." 

Lily was sitting idle and sad by the fire. She rose at 
once upon this summons, and began to cut out a shift 
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But while calling her fingers to the work, she foigot flat 
attention too was necessary, and just as she had cot 
down the sleeves, Mabel discovered that she had cot 
the wrong way of the cloth. 

" So I have," Lily said. " How stupid ! But will it 
not do ? They won't be very particular, I daresay. It 
will cover the child, and be as warm one way as an- 
other." 

" Perhaps so,** Mabel said, " but their want of atten- 
tion to these little things is a great evlL You can 
scarcely believe how much of their small means are 
wasted by their careless ways of doing things. I am 
always trying to persuade them to be more particular, 
and so must not show them a bad example. But tlie 
linen won't be wasted. I can make it into a night-cap^ 
or something, I daresay." 

" It was very stupid. I am very stupid, very nsdesi^ 
useless in every way to everybody," Lily said, the ftst 
rising tears showing that her thoughts were not aitpgedier 
upon the spoiled shift. 

Mabel laid down her work, and put her arm affection- 
ately round Lily, as she stood beside her, saying — 

"There is something wrong with you, to-hight, dear 
Lily. There is something weighing upon your mind. 
You are not like yourself." 

Lily's tears fell faster at the tender kindness of MabeTs 
manner, and she answered, frankly, that she was vexed 
to have caused Lewis so much trouble, and to have 
spoken so warmly when he found fault with her. 

" But still," her spirit of self-defence rising as she dwdt 
upon the subject, " I think it was very unjust and unkind 
to call me self-interested, to say that I should have been 
more particular had my own interest been concerned** 
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Mabel did not immediately reply, and Lily continued, 
vehemently — 

" I am sure, Mabel, you can't think it right that Lewis 
should say that?" 

" But if it were true, dear Lily ? " 

" But it is not true. You cannot think it true, Mabel? 
Why do you not speak? Why do you shake your head? 
If you only knew how, all the time I was at Mrs Blair's, 
I used to think about coming home, and to resolve, and 
be glad to resolve, to devote myself altogether to papa, 
grandmamma, and my brothers, and to deny myself in 
in every way for their sakes.'* 

" I can quite well believe it, dear Lily. I am quite 
sure you wish their happiness, and desire most sincerely 
to serve them. But, Lily, I have almost found it pretty 
easy to resolve to devote myself to the good of others, 
looking upon that self as something very vague and un- 
defined, while I have found it most difficult to resolve to 
devote to them one particular hour, or half-hour, at a 
time when some interesting occupation of my own called 
me elsewhere. And I have found the thought of self- 
denial in every thing, far, far easier, than the practice of 
it in each little matter as it occurred." 

" You think, then, that I should have been more care- 
fiil if it had been for myself?" Lily asked, in a mortified 
tone. 

" I can only judge by what I have seen, dear Lily," 
she answered fiunkly, but very kindly. " Do you re- 
member one day last week when I was at the Grange, 
you were sending Peter to the Abbey for a music-book 
Mrs Seton had promised to lend you. You were very 
anxious to get it ; and you sent for Peter that you might 
give him the message yourself. You gave it very dis- 
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tinctly, asked if he was sure he understood it, and R^ 
peated two or three times the more important pnti 
That he was to ask to see Miss Gray, or one of die 
young kidies, and was to say that it was the M nuufr 
book with the old Scotch song, adding, 'Remenbo^ 
Peter, the old music-book.' " 

Lily's downcast eyes and ingenuous blush spoke oofr 
viction. 

" Well," she said, " I daresay it might have been bedff 
if I had seen Peter, and given him the message mflSL 
But still — but still I can hardly feel that I was mo^ 
quite wrong." 

" Did you take the right way of hearing or deUveriif 
the message, Lily?" 

" No, perhaps not" 

" Then, be sure, dear Lily, it was the wrong tn7 
There could only be a right or a wrong in it." 

" Still, I don't think Lewis ought to have blamed me 
so harshly." 

" I think it is very natural he should When one hs 
suffered a good deal from a provoking accident, it ii t 
relief to be able to blame some one for it" 

" But it should not be. He ought not to have fidt lO^' 
persisted Lily. 

"And you, Lily, ought you to have defended yomadf 
so vehemently, while conscience whispered that you had 
been wrong % " 

"No, perhaps not I suppose not. But it M 
natural, when I felt that I was blamed more severely thaft 
I deserved." 

" That is exactly what I want to bring you to," said 
Mabel, smiling. " If you make use of the plea *It i» 
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natural ' for your own oflfence, you cannot refuse to allow 
Lewis the benefit of it" 

Lily smiled to see how she had been entrapped. 

" Well, I know you are right," she said, " although I 
am unwilling to confess it. And I don't know why I 
should be so, for, after all, you know my dulness and 
stupidity to-night have been all caused by regretful 
thoughts of my carelessness in the first instance, and too 
great warmth in the second. O Mabel, Mabel, I wish 
I could restrain myself a little." 

" Yes, dear Lily, I do think self-restraint is a virtue in 
which you are deficient," Mabel said, in her fi:ank and 
straightforward, yet peculiarly gentle manner. " A little 
self-restraint would have enabled you to keep your atten- 
tion firom wandering to yoilr book while Lewis was speak- 
ing ; would have enabled you to lay it aside at the right 
moment in order to give his message properly; and 
would have enabled you to keep back the provoking and 
not quite true self-defence with which you irritated him." 

" Ah, yes, it is exa,ctly as Mrs Blair said it would be. 
Now that myself am my only ruler, I am a very disobe- 
dient subject I am so very vexed about this quarrel with 
Lewis, because I can't see him to-night nor to-morrow." 

" Why not to-morrow ? " Mabel asked. 

" I promised Edward to stay here to-morrow night, as 
he cannot be quite sure of getting back sooner than the 
following morning." 

" But if that is all, never mind me, dear Lily," Mabel 
said, eagerly. " I don't at all care for being left alone. 
Go home to-morrow by all means if it will relieve your 
mind." 

" And so break my promise to Edward) No, no, Mrs 
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Mabel, you presume a little too far upon a wife's privi- 
lege, if you consider yourself at liberty to free me from 
an engagement made to your husband. Of course I 
mean to go to the Grange to-morrow, to see how they 
have got on without me, but Lewis will be ^vay before 
I get there." 

"Wait to see him here," suggested MabeL "With 
kind consideration for my anxiety, he promised to make 
this his first visit I was regretting that he should have 
the trouble, now that baby is really so much better to- 
night, but I shall not regret it any longer for your sake." 

" No, indeed, you must not Oh ! I am so glad. And 
now that dear, wee baby is really better, I can't even feel 
sorry that he was ill enough to draw forth such a promise. 
Are you very indignant, Mabel? Am I very selfish I" 
And Lily put her arm round Mabel's neck, and looked in 
her face with one of her arch, gay looks. Her spirits 
had recovered their usual tone. In the relief she felt at 
this one burden being removed from her heart, she foigot 
all her other causes of sorrow. In the pleasure of know- 
ing she should see Lewis on the morrow, she forgot that 
she had most earnestly desired to see him that night 
And in the hope of eflfecting a complete reconciliation so 
soon, she forgot her grief for having oflfended him. 

She had just resumed her work with all her usual spirit 
and gaiety, when Betsy, Edward's old favourite, now 
come back to the manse, opened the door. 

" If you please, ma'am, lame Maggie Brown is in the 
kitchen. I thought you might like to know." 

Mabel considered for a minute, and then asked if Betsjr 
knew whether Maggie had any work just now 1 It was 
the very question Betsy had been wishing for. 

" No, ma'am," she said, eagerly. " She did not ask to 
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see you, nor make any complaint, but I thought she was 
dull like, and I asked her if she had anything to do, 
and she said she had not had work for the last ten 
days." 

" Very well," Mabel said, " ask her to wait a little, and 
I will prepare some work for her. And bid Mary get 
her supper while she is waiting." 

" Yes, ma'am, I '11 do that ; " and Betsy withdrew, well 
pleased with the result of her charitable diplomacy. 

"Now, Lily," said Mabel, "we must be diligent; I 
mean to give Maggie these clothes to make. If you 
will cut out four or five shifts, I '11 see about the flannels. 
Poor Maggie's eyes are weak, and she will get on better 
with flannels at night than with anything else." 

Lily set about her part of the work with alacrity. Mrs 
Blair had taken care that all her pupils should be good 
sempstresses; Lily knew perfectly well how to cut out all 
kinds of clothing; and now that her mind was fixed upon 
her work, she went on very prosperously. In a short 
time she had cut out and folded up half-a-dozen very 
properly proportioned, and in every way creditable little 
shifts. 

Her expedition and exactitude were not, however, to 
be compared to Mabel's. She folded, measured, tore, 
and cut with a rapidity that must have seemed marvellous, 
and somewhat hazardous, to an inexperienced spectator. 
But Mabel never made mistakes. The teacher of the 
girls' sewing-school ofl:en said there was not one of all 
the ladies who fiimished her scholars with work, who cut 
it out and prepared it so perfectly as Mrs Edward Seton 
did. In her work one was sure there would never be too 
great or too small a quantity of material ; the size was 
always quite exact, and the cut edge perfectly smooth 
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without one of the little jags or snips so disagreeable to 
the workwoman. 

" How quickly and nicely you do it all !" Lily remarked, 
as she watched Mabel measure oflf the proper quantities 
of binding and of tape, and fold them up each in its 
proper garment " And they are all so neatly folded Of 
my half-dozen shifts, no two are folded in exactly the 
same way, nor two exactly the same size." 

'^ Oh," Mabel said, laughing, " the folding does not sig* 
nify much. Only I like to make them look neat The 
women hereabout are so very deficient in neatness and 
order, and it does not do to be always speaking to them 
about it We can teach them most pleasantly by example. 
But now I must take these things to Maggie. Will you, 
like a good, useful, little maiden, clear away these scraps 
and cuttings, and when I come back, we can sit comfort- 
ably down to work or read?" 

Lily readily complied with the request She folded up 
the remnants, and gathered together the larger shreds and 
shapings to throw into a basket Mabel kept for the pur- 
pose. But she left behind a good many smaller pieces, 
little morsels of thread, and such things, which were too 
minute to catch her heedless eyes. 

When Mabel came in, she laid aside the bundle of rem- 
nants Lily had folded, and then, in her own active but 
quiet way, very carefully picked up everything which 
Lily had neglected, and left the table-cover and carpet as 
devoid of threads as they had been before she began her 
cutting. 

Lily watched her with some amusement 

" You are very particular, Mabel," she said. 

" I don't like to see white threads upon a dark cover, 
certainly," Mabel answered, good-humouredly. "They 
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ofifend the eye, and make the room look uncomfortable. 
And why should they be there, when one can so easily 
pick them up)" 

"Yes, but you see them so well I thought I had 
cleared the table and floor perfectly, and yet you find a 
whole handful of fragments." 

" I did not make them though, Lily, please to observe. 
Yoa must have failed in your part, or I could not have 
fimnd them." 

" But how should you see them so much better than 
I didt You are like grandmamma. She can spy out the 
smallest particle of paper on the carpet, and if a chair 
be ever so litde awry, it makes her quite uncomfortable." 

"And when she asks you to put things right, you pick 
up half the pieces of thread or paper, give the chair a 
little push, may be in the wrong direction, or one vigor- 
ous tug to the comer of the hearth-rug which is tiuned up, 
without waiting to see whether you may not have removed 
one crease at the expense of making half-a-dozen more. 
Eh, Lily, is that the way 1" 

"Something like it, I am afraid. And yet I should 
like to be more exact These Uttle things annoy grand- 
mamma more than I can understand. And her mild 
complaints are alwa3rs so gently spoken. I should like 
to remove all cause for them." 

"And you could do so quite easily, Lily. If you at- 
tended for a minute, or half a minute, to what you were 
doing, you would find it as easy to set the chair straight 
as crooked. And you should do it for the sake of those 
whose eye is more correct than your own. If it be a 
small comfort to them, it is at the expense of little trouble 
to you." 

Lily had used these or similar words in her aigument 
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with Geraldine upon a woman's duties, and as she re- 
membered this, she fell into a deep reverie upon the 
diflference between her theories and her practice, be- 
tween her resolutions and her actions. 

In the meantime, Mabel having finished putting the 
room to rights, brought a pamphlet firom the book-case 
and laid it on the table, and then sat quietly down to 
work at one of the Httle garments which she had reserved 
for herself, lame Maggie being rather too slow a work- 
woman for such a pressing emergency. 

" How industrious you are, while I am so idle," Lily 
remarked. " But what book is that, Mabel?" 

Mabel answered that it was a volume of the transac- 
tions of a philosophical society; that she had brought 
it out because Edward had told her it contained a very 
interesting paper upon light, and she thought Lily might 
like to see it 

" Upon light ! Oh, certainly, I should like to see it," 
Lily said, eagerly, taking it up. " Lewis has been show- 
ing me such beautiful experiments with light And this 
is upon polarised light, too, the very thing I most want 
to read about Shall I read it to you, Mabel?" 

" If you feel inclined, I should be very glad," Mabel 
said. " Or, if you prefer taking my work, I can read." 

" No, no, I am not in a working mood. And, besides, 
you sew both more rapidly and more neatly than I can 
do, so I shall be reader." 

The paper was very interesting, but somewhat abstruse, 
and well as Lily had fancied she understood the subject, 
she would have been a good deal puzzled in several 
places, if Mabel had not possessed more knowledge than 
she did, and been able to explain them to her. 

" I never saw such a clear-headed creature as you are, 
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Mabel," she remarked when, the reading over, they were 
discussing the contents of the paper. " You make every- 
thing so plain, your conceptions are all so distinct and 
well-defined, nothing vague about them. Even when I 
think I know a thing thoroughly, yet when I try to ex- 
plain it, I always get confused, and cannot get through 
two or three sentences without having recourse to what 
Lewis calls my pleasantly comprehensive words, some- 
how, or in some way.** 

" Then I should say, dear Lily, that you did not per- 
fectly understand your subject" 

" Oh, I know that ; I know that your explanations are 
all 80 dear and distinct, just because you understand 
thoroughly what you are explaining. But I am envious 
of the amount of your knowledge; I wish I knew as 
much as you do." 

"And why should you not?" asked Mabel, archly. 
** Why should not Lily learn what Mabel has]" 

" Because Lily is not Mabel" 

**No: without mock-modesty or flattery, I can say 
that Lily is far quicker-witted than Mabel You can 
leam much more quickly and easily than I can." 

" Oh, I know I am pretty quick," she answered, shak- 
ing her head. " But that does not do me much good. 
Lewis tells me that I snatch quickly at the first glimpse 
of an idea, and pull it out, upside down, and have no 
patience to stop and set it right before I go on to some- 
thing else. I may have more quickness than you, but I 
have not half your patience and application." 

"But then, Lily, patience and application are far 
more easily acquired than quickness of conceptioiL It 
you feel the want of them, why rest contented without 
themr 
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Lily did not much like the work of teaching herself 
patience and application, and she parried this home 
question by asking Mabel how she found time to gain 
so much knowledge, when she had so many different 
things to attend to. 

" Oh," she said, " I have plenty of time to read, and 
I like this kind of reading. Even if I did not like it for 
its own sake, I should be inclined to pursue it for 
Edward's. He has a great inclination for all scientific 
pursuits, and I like to understand, and be interested in 
what he is interested in, and he likes that I should. The 
same motive induces me also to go somewhat deeper 
than many women care to do. Edward's knowledge is 
so great, that a mere siuface-kind would hardly answer 
my purpose." 

" No," Lily said, " while his mind was engaged with 
some of the higher branches of any science, it would 
give him little gratification to know that you had a 
certain amount of elementary knowledge of the same." 

" Besides," Mabel rejoined, thoughtfully, " I think we 
women are too apt to be contented with mere superficial 
views of things, and I should like to cure myself of that 
defect by pursuing pretty thoroughly any subject I might 
take up." 

Lily meditated seriously for a few minutes, and when 
ten o'clock struck, and Mabel began to put away her 
work preparatory to conducting family worship, she rose 
to assist her, sa)dng — 

" Well, Mabel, I have learned a good many lessons 
to-night. One very painfiil one," and her bright face 
became for a moment overcast, " upon the duty of self- 
denial ; another upon the duty of attending to mere trifles 
when tliey have any influence upon the happiness or com- 
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fort of others ; and, lastly, the advantages of real, hard 
study, of acquiring a thorough knowledge of all subjects 
I meddle with. Who could have supposed/' she added, 
archly, putting her arm round Mabel, " who could have 
supposed that the picking-up-thread lesson, and the hard, 
scientific reading lesson, should come from the same 
teacher?" 

" You might very easily suppose it, Lily, for both pro- 
ceed upon the same principle ; work heartily at the work 
in hand, whatever it may be." 





CHAPTER V. 

LILY AND LEWIS. 

TEN before breakfast on the following morning, 
Lily began to look out for Lewis. It was in 
vain that Mabel reminded her that he seldom 
left home before a certain hour, and that he 
must go to Dr Middleton's before he came to the manse. 
Lily could not think of anything but of his coming, 
and could settle to no occupation but that of wandering 
restlessly from the door to the window, in the constant 
belief that she heard the creaking of the gate, which always 
announced the arrival of a visitor. 

And yet it so happened that in the end he came with- 
out her either seeing or hearing him. She had been 
keeping baby while Mabel was otherwise engaged, and 
was bending over him as he lay kicking and laughing 
upon the sofa, at the very moment when Lewis entered 
the dining-room. She did not look round when the door 
opened, as Mr Baby was, with all his fingers, fast grasp- 
ing her curls, but she supposed that it was Mabel who 
came in, until she heard her brother's voice, saying to 
Mabel that he was sorry he had been so late, but that he 
bad found most unexpectedly that he had a number of 
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circulars to fill up and despatch for the Young Men's As- 
sociation in A ^ and tiiey had occupied a great deal 

of time. 

A sudden recollection and sorrow flashed through Lil/s 
mind as she heard these words. The sending off of these 
circulars should have been her work. Lewis took a warm 
interest in the improvement and better education of the 
labouring classes ; and upon first coming to reside in that 
part of the country, he had exerted himself very much for 
the advancement of these objects among the young men 
in A and its neighbourhood. A considerable num- 
ber of them had been induced by him to form themselves 
into a society for reading and mutual improvement 
They had got a reading-room and a tolerable commence- 
ment of a library ; they had formed a kind of evening 
school for advancing their education a little farther than 
their parents had been able to do; and they held a 
meeting once a month, when two or three of the mem- 
bers in rotation read essays upon given subjects, and a 
firee discussion was held upon the opinions advanced 

Lewis had taken the office of president for the first two 
years, until one of their number should be qualified to 
fill the place, and as in their rudimentary state the office 
united president, secretary, and treasurer, the labour it 
entailed upon him was rather more than he could well 
manage, as Dr Middleton withdrew more and more from 
practice, and threw more and more work upon his assist- 
ant 

In the first fervour of her desire to be useful, Lily had 
volunteered to act as a sort of under-secretary, to arrange 
the accounts and send out the circulars calling the monthly 
meeting. And for a little she had discharged the volun- 
tary service faithfiilly and well But she felt conscious 
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that for the last week or two, she had been very remiss, 
and in this instance had forgotten the circulars altogether. 

" O Lewis," she exclaimed, as she rose from the sofe, 
" I am so sorry, but I will go home and send them all oflf 
at once." 

" Thank you ; I am exceedingly obliged to you, con- 
sidering that I have done so myself aheady," Lewis said, 
sarcastically. 

" I am very, very sorry ; I really meant to do it" 

" Your meaning to do it was of very little use to me," 
he replied, in the same dry tone. " How is your boy, 
Mabel?" 

" But Lewis," persisted poor Lily, " I did not mean 
to forget; I" 

" You only did forget, as you do everything else. K 
you had attended to them when I asked you, and when 
you promised to do it, you could not have forgotten. 
But I beg your pardon ; a person of so much importance, 
and who has so many pressing concerns to attend to, 
cannot be expected to look after such trifles, or to keep 
her promises," and he turned resolutely from Lily, and 
began to question Mabel about the Uttle patient 

Lily walked to the window in indignant pride. Lewis 
was unjust, very unjust, she should take no more trouble 
to apologise to him. And she remained there in sullen 
silence during the remainder of his hurried visit, not con- 
descending to make any response to his more softened, 
" Good-bye, Lily," as he left the room. 

Mabel went up to the nursery with baby, and remained 
with him for some time till she saw him fall asleep. But 
when she returned to the dining-room, she found Lily 
standing where she had left her, looking out of the win- 
dow, her eyes fixed upon the fine prospect, but without 
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enjoying or even seeing it. She took no notice of Mabel 
even when she came to her side, but stood, her eyes 
steadily bent in one direction, her head thrown a little 
backy and an expression of haughtiness on her face. 

"Lily," Mabel said. 

" Well, Mabel," without looking round. 

" I fear, dear Lily, you must be much vexed at the re- 
sult of the meeting you so longed for] " 

The exceeding kindness and tenderness of Mabel's 
looks and tones touched Lily in spite of herself. She 
tried to look indifferent, to speak calmly and coldly, but 
her voice trembled and her Up quivered a little as she 
said — 

" Not in the least, Mabel ; I have done all I could. 
If Lewis does not choose to be friends, he may please 
himsel£ It is not my fault" 

" I don't mean to defend Lewis ; I think he spoke too 
bitterly. If I am not mistaken, he thinks so himself. 
But you, Lily, are you quite free from blame % " 

"Quite in this instance, Mabel I said repeatedly 
that I was sorry. He might have known from my manner 
how sorry. And if he did not choose to listen to me, I 
could say no more." 

"Perhaps not say. But could you have done no- 
thing) Could you not have looked more humble ] — ^at 
least not so proudly indignant? Could not you have 
returned his good-bye 1 And, to go further back, could 
not you have attended to his request about the circulars, 
and so saved him from really a very serious inconveni- 
cncef" 

" Of course I could, and should," she answered, impa- 
tiently, " if I had remembered. But you heard me say 
that I was sorry I had forgotten it" 
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" But Lewis said you could not have forgotten if you 
had done it when he asked you," Mabel persisted, gently. 

" I could not do it then ; I was otherwbe occupied," 
was the short, decided answer. 

" When did you get them ? " Mabel asked, quietly, 

" Upon Thursday, I think. Yes — ^upon Thursday, as 
we were leaving the dining-room, after dinner." 

" And what occupied you till tea-time ?" 

Lily turned quickly round, as if resenting this inquisi- 
torial investigation ; but when she met Mabel's clear, ex- 
pressive eyes, so full of affection and kindness, she was 
unable to resist their influence, and answered, though 
with considerable impatience of voice and gesture— 

" I had to finish a story in one of the magazines that 
had come from the Abbey. It is the only time in the 
day that I indulge in light reading ; and papa, and 
Lewis, too, always say that one ought sometimes to relax 
one's mind in that way. I had kept the magazine too 
long at any rate." 

Mabel understood by these varied excuses that Lily's 
conscience was not quite silent, but she did not take ad- 
vantage of it immediately, she only asked what occupa- 
tion presented itself after tea. 

" I always sing to or with James after tea," Lily said, 
triumphantly ; " and even you, Mabel, cannot say that I 
ought to neglect one brother for another." 

" Certainly not," Mabel said, quietly. " But you did 
not sing all the evening % " 

" No ; I played a game of chess with papa. And 
then I had to arrange and alter the pattern I was going 
to begin to work the next day for the window-seat I 
was in a hurry about it, because the cover is really very 
shabby." 
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** But as you could not expect to finish the whole piece 
of work before the time when y«i must attend to the 
drcularsy would it not have been as well to write them 
that night, and arrange the pattern on the morrow 1" 

"No; because it was very difficult to do. I had to 
copy it all over again upon checked paper, and I could 
not have done it so neatly, if forced to leave it before it 
was finished ; and the evening is the only time I can be 
sure of not being interrupted. So you see, Mabel, I 
could not have written them that night." 

" I see," Mabel answered, gravely, " that your anxiety 
to finish an interesting story, your anxiety to insure the 
perfect neatness of your pattern, were greater than your 
anxiety to please your brother." 

" Well, and if they were,*' Lily retorted, warmly, " where 
is the harm % Am I to give my whole days and nights 
to him % Am I never to have a moment to myself? Am 
I never to consult my own wishes ? " 

"Lily, dear Lily," Mabel remonstrated, gently. 

" Well, Mabel, what is wrong ? You are unreasonable. 
You are unjust to me. I am not bound to give my 
whole time to my brothers. No duty can bind me never 
to consult my own wishes.** 

" Lily," Mabel said, gravely, " in Geraldine's last letter 
she asks me whether Lily still holds that it is woman's 
happiness to serve." 

Lily's anger vanished on the instant Her own words 
repeated with so much point and emphasis, recalled in a 
moment all the scenes of that first day after her return 
home, all the kindness and love showered upon her, all 
the sweet feelings of gratitude which had filled her own 
heart, all the fervent resolutions which it had made her 
so happy to form. She bowed her head between her 

H 
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hands, and burning, painful blushes covered neck and 
brow. 

Mabel saw that her point was gained, and she pressed 
it no further. She stood quietly by Lil/s side, waiting 
patiently until she was inclined to spesi. After a few, 
minutes, Lily said in a hiunbled, sorrowful voice, but 
without raising her head^ 

" O Mabel, why am I so different from what I wish 
to be, from what I have resolved to be 1 Why cannot I 
strengthen myself to keep my resolutions, to do what I 
know is right?" 

" May it not be, dearest Lily, because you seek as you 
say to strengthen yourself 1 Because you do not seek 
strength where only it can be found?" 

Lily looked up quickly. A new light seemed to strike 
her. 

" Ah, yes," she said, thoughtfully, " that is very true, I 
have forgotten that. The picture I had drawn of what I 
meant to be, was so beautiful to me, that I had never 
thought it might be difficult to realise it, or that I might 
need strength to do so." 

" The drawing of the picture may be easy and plea- 
sant, while the realising of it is difficult and painful" 

*' Yes, I feel that now. But, Mabel, tell me why am I 
so different from. what I used to be. At school, when 
others were sometimes quarrelling and jarring a little, I 
very, very seldom did. They used laughingly to call me 
the unquarrelsome Lily. Now, I am much more easily 
offended, much prouder and more irritable. I should 
not have believed any one who had told me a year ago, 
that I could stand here for so long, filling my heart with 
proud^ angry feelings, with hard thoughts, and of my own 
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brother, my dear Lewis, who is so kind to me. Mabel, 
why am I so changed 1" 

" Perhaps it may be because you have no longer the 
. careful guardianship of Mrs Blair, constantly watching 
•ver you to check the first risings of evil tempers, to 
keep you out of temptation, and to present powerful 
inducements to do well." 

" I suppose it is so. I suppose you are right. I am 
my own guardian now, and a very weak, powerless one. 
I wish, I wish I could manage myself, control myself 
better." 

** Dear Lily, when I first left school, I was situated in 
some respects as you are. I too was left to dispose of 
myself very much according to my own inclinations; 
only, I had fewer palpable duties Uian you have. No 
one seemed to have any work for me to do. My older 
and cleverer sisters gave mamma all the assistance she 
might require in her manifold labours, and no one 
seemed to wish me to do an3rthing except to enjoy 
mysel£ And I felt the change as you do. I felt that 
it was difficult to force myself to do right, where there 
was no one to command or direct me. I felt inclined 
lazily to let slip one little duty after another, to neglect 
one little service after another, when there was no one 
to observe my failings, and to remind me of them, but 
when every one seemed to think that I had a perfect 
right to please myself." 

"And how did you get over itT Lily asked, eagerly. 
**What helped you to control yourself?" 

Mabel hesitated. Constitutionally reserved, she had 
a very great dislike to speak of herself or of her own 
feelings. It had been difficult for her to overcome this 
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repugnance so far as to say what she had akeady said, 
and it seemed more difficult to go on. But when she 
met Lily's earnest, inquiring gaze, expressing such a sin- 
cere desire to be taught, she felt that she must, at any 
expense to her own inclinations, answer the question 
her words had raised. 

" I prayed to God, dear Lily," she said in a simple, 
serious tone, " that He would enable me to realise His 
own constant presence. That He would enable me to 
feel that the Saviour who had died for me, was ever 
living to watch over me, to be ever at my side, at all 
times, in all places, in all companies. That His eye was 
ever on me, to be pleased or displeased by each thought, 
or word, or deed. That He desired my growth in all, 
in each grace, delighted in my performance of every, 
of each duty. That, in His own precious words. He is 
one who taketh pleasure in the prosperity of His ser- 
vants." 

Mabel's manner increased in fervour as she advanced 
Her voice trembled with feeling, and her eyes, those 
dark gray eyes, which were the one great beauty of her 
face, beamed with a pure, clear light, which told of the 
strong and happy feelings within. Lily looked upon her 
earnestly for a minute, and then, from a mixture of ex- 
cited feelings which she scarcely understood, she laid 
her head upon her shoulder, and burst into tears, say- 
ing— • 

"O Mabel, you don't know how I love you. You 
can't understand all you are to me." 

" Why, Lily, you foolish Httle Lily," Mabel said, at 
the same time kissing her fondly, and with an answering 
moisture in her own eyes, which assured Lily that Ker 
feelings were thoroughly understood. 
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Since childhood, few had ever seen Mabel cry for any 
trouble or annoyance of her own. But tears of affection, 
of sympathy, or of generous admiration, were ever ready 
to rise, sure indications of the fine, sensitive nature, of 
the tender, womanly heart, which made her to be warmly 
loved by all who understood or appreciated her. These 
were, perhaps, not very many. She was universally 
popular. All her acquaintances spoke of her as being 
remarkably amiable, gentle, unassuming, and unaffected ; 
but few were aware how greatly superior she was to those 
who thus patronisingly commended her. And although 
she had become a great favourite with her new relations, 
and they praised her to all their friends as a singularly 
modest, sensible, pleasing creature, even they under- 
stood far less of the inner depths of her character, than 
did the young girl whose head was now resting so 
lovingly on her shoulder, whose heart was revelling in 
the conscious happiness of possessing such a friend, one 
to whom she could look up with such unchanging esteem, 
and in whom she could trust with such perfect repose 
and confidence. 

Lily indulged in the luxury of such meditations for 
some minutes, when she aroused herself to say that it 
was a shame to keep Mabel idle for so long, when she 
had so much to do. 

" And I must go home and see how the good folk 
have got on without me, all-important that I am. I 
don't think I '11 be back till nearly dinner-time. I should 
like to see Lewis, and perhaps he may come home early 
to-day. He sometimes does." 

" I hope he may," Mabel said, sympathisingly ; " but 
I wish you could think it right to stay at home, and then 
you could be sure of seeing him.'' 
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" As I cannot niake it right to break my promise, you 
ought not to wish that I should think it I am quite 
shocked at your want of morality, Mrs MabeL I must 
warn Edward to teach you a little better before poor 
baby is old enough to be contaminated by you. I think 
I myself could read you a very good lecture upon the 
subject But it must be when I come back, for I am off 
now." In a few minutes Lily returned bonneted and 
cloaked for her walk. Mabel was writing. 

" Oh, you are busy," Lily said, standing still at the 
door. 

" Not too busy to listen to anything you may wish to 
say," was the smiling answer. 

" Oh," Lily said, coming in, " it is not much. " It is 
only — remember, Mabel, I don't want to excuse myself, 
but only I still think that Lewis is a little unjust, at least 
ungenerous, about these circulars. The filling them up 
is a very tiresome business, and one that I am not at all 
bound to." 

"Except by your own promise," Mabel interposed 
gravely. 

" Of course, of course. But I mean that I was not 
at all bound to offer to do them in the first instance. It 
was purely voluntary on my part, altogether a — a " — hesi- 
tating for a modest enough word to express her own 
kindness. 

Mabel concluded the sentence — • 

" It was purely a labour of love." 

Lily blushed deeply, more at the emphasis with which 
this was said than at the words themselves. 

" Oh, I know what you mean," she said, shaking her 
head, "that I ought not to grudge the trouble. But, 
Mabel, even for a labour of love, one likes to get a little 
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gratitude. Now Lewis takes it all as a matter of course, 
never seems to think of my trouble, and only scolds 
when I don't do it when he asks me." 

" But, Lily dear, he was very grateful at first, was he 
not.]" . 

"Oh yes, I daresay he was. But still, you know, 
Mabel, each time it is quite as troublesome and tiresome 
as at first ; indeed, I think more so, and he should be 
gratefiil, at least a little more thankful than he is." 

" Why should the work be more tiresome now than at 
first, LilyT 

"Because — because — oh, I don't quite know, but 
it is." 

"Is it because your generous desire to save Lewis 
trouble is a little less strong than at first 1" 

" Perhaps so, it may be so. I think that is natural 
somehow." 

"Natural that your generosity should decrease, but 
unnatural that his gratitude should. Eh, Lilyl" Mabel 
asked, with a smile so arch, and yet kind, that it was 
quite impossible to be angiy. 

Lily coloured, but laughed, and told Mabel that she 
was a hard task-mistress. 

" It would be well for me if I could be as hard upon 
myself," she said, with a half sigh. " But now I must go 
and not hinder you any longer." 

She did not go, however. She stood playing with a 
paper-knife, fitting the rounded point into a stain upon 
the table with grave intentness, as if it were of the 
utmost importance to ascertain the precise difference of 
their figures. When she at last looked up, she saw that 
Miabel was watching her with an amused smil^ 

" Well, Mabel, what is the matter!" 
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"Well, Lily, what is the matter?" Mabel repeated 

" I was thinking some very wrong thoughts, Mabel," 
Lily said, throwing away the paper-knife. " I don't know 
if I shall tell you. Yes, I will. I was thinking that, 
kind and good as Lewis is, and dearly as I love him, he 
is irritable ; he has not a good temper." 

" Poor Lewis ; one can easily make allowance for him," 
Mabel said, pityingly. 

"Poor Lewis! — ^whypoor Lewis, Mabell I don't at 
all understand yoiu" 

It was Mabel's turn to look astonished. 

" Do you not know to what I allude 1" she asked. 

" Not at all. Tell me, dear Mabel ; do tell me why 
you pity Lewis so much ? That is, if you may." 

Mabel mused for a few minutes. 

" Perhaps I ought not to have touched upon the sub- 
ject, dear Lily," she said, "but I thought you must have 
heard. And now, having said so much, I believe I had 
better tell you alL I need not tell you that Lewis is 
much more reserved in cliaracter than any of your other 
brothers." 

" No ; I have always known that But it has never 
made me love him less. I have always felt that acts of 
kindness, or tokens of affection from him, seemed more 
precious than from any one else." 

" That is a natural feeling, I think. At least, I have 
always felt it so. And if his feelings are less easily ex- 
cited, they are very deep and lasting, Edward has often 
told me that not even Kenneth, with all his waxm affec- 
tions, mourned so long for your mother as poor Lewis 
did. That long, long after her death, the slightest allu- 
sion to her would cast a shadow over his spirits for 
iiours." 
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^* And I can remember," said Lily, " that when Kenneth 
and Lewis used to be going to school after the holidays, 
Kenneth used to say that Lewis was much more to be 
pitied than he was, because he was always so much 
longer before he could get over the sorrow of leaving 
home, or recover his spirits." 

" Yes ; I have heard Edward speak of that too. You 
know the three cousins were always together in those 
days ; they went to the same school, were boarded in 
the same house, and even slept in the same room. 
Edward says, that while he and Kenneth had many 
Mends, Lewis had only one. But that one he loved 
very dearly; and, indeed, he must have been most worthy 
of his love, he was such a generous, unselfish, high- 
principled creature. Edward cannot even yet speak of 
his loss without bitter regret, and yet he was never 
nearly so intimate with him as Lewis was." 

"He is dead, then? Oh, I know who you mean. 
Poor Charles Campbell," said Lily. " I have often heard 
^Lewis speak of him. I remember he was very, very fond 
of him. He used often to wish him to come and spend 
a day or two with us, but he had a widowed mother in 
England; he was her only son, and she could not consent 
to give up even one day of his holidays. He died two 
years and a half, or three years ago, did not he ?" 

"Yes, his health was always deUcate, even as a boy, 
and the delicacy increased with his manhood. His last 
illness was a very lingering one. He was taken ill in 
Edinburgh, and was never able to return home. So his 
mother and sister came to Edinburgh to be with him. 
He lived for several months after that, and suffered a 
good deal Lewis was with him every moment he could 
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spare, and for the last six weeks he lived in the house, 
and scarcely left his bedside night or day. 

" In this way he was brought into very intimate inter- 
course with Mrs Campbell and Jane the daughter. He 
was interested in them at first for his friend's sake, but he 
soon came to like them for their own. 

"Mrs Campbell was an amiable, gentle, sorrowful 
woman. She was a widow, and had lost a great many 
children. Charles and Jane were the only ones left of a 
numerous family. I think eleven had died in childhood. 

" Jane was very different from her mother. She had 
never known sorrow. Her father's death happened while 
she was an infant, and being the youngest of the family, 
she had no recollections of the many brothers and sisters 
whose deaths had cast such a shadow over her mother's 
spirit. She was an ardent, artless, light-hearted, sunny- 
tempered, most engaging girl. Lewis thought her a femi- 
nine likeness of Charles, and, from the first, was attracted 
to her on that account. In short, not to make a long 
story of it, Lewis and Jane were betrothed before Charles's 
death." 

"Betrothed!" Lily repeated; "how strange that I 
should never have heard of it ! " 

Mabel, too, thought it strange. She thought if there 
had been a mother in the family, Lily would never have 
been left in ignorance of what so nearly concerned one 
of its members. But she only said — 

" The engagement did not last long, and was kept very 
secret, as no time could be fixed for the marriage. Lewis 
was only beginning to practise, and could not maintain a 
wife, and Jane was so young, that it was thought advisable 
that they should not marry for a year or two at least 

" Jane's grief was excessive at her brother's death. As 
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I said, it was her first sorrow, and she seemed quite un- 
able to bear it Her health and spirits were so seriously 
affected, that her mother was advised to take her as 
speedily as possible from the place where she had suf- 
fered so much. They left Edinburgh about a month 
after, and Lewis and she never met again." 

"Did she die too? Oh, poor Lewis, and the poor 
mother," Lily exclaimed, sorrowfully. 

"No," Mabel said, gravely, "Jane is still alive.'* 

"Then she proved false. Oh, shame, shame 1" and 
tears of indignation and of pity for her brother rose to 
Lily's eyes. "And you, Mabel, could speak of her as 
sudi a delightful, superior creature !" 

" I did not, dear Lily. I said she was engaging, and 
so I think she must have been. I said that Lewis 
thought her character resembled her brother's, and in 
the lighter features I believe it did. But Lewis must 
have been deceived. Jane could never have had so 
much depth of character as Charles had; her feelings 
were warm and easily excited, but they could never have 
been deep or lasting." 

" But, Mabel, you called her artless, and yet she must 
have deceived Lewis all along, and pretended to feel 
more than she did." 

" Not more than she imagined she did. I don't be- 
lieve she had the least intention of deceiving Lewis. 
But she was perfectly destitute of self-knowledge, and 
never even tried to understand her own feelings. She 
was grateful to Lewis for his kindness to Charles, admired 
his diaracter, was flattered by his preference, liked the 
excitement of the whole affair, and fancied she was 
deeply in love ; but absence soon made her affection 
cool, while it only deepened poor Lewis's, living a soli- 
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tary life in the midst of a crowded society, and filling 
his heart with her image as he fancied her to be, not as 
she was. Then Jane's heart was wholly undisciplined, 
she had not the least idea of self-restraint When an- 
other admirer came upon the field, one perhaps better 
suited to her character than Lewis, she gave her heart 
to him at once ; and, unable to conceive of such love as 
Lewis bore to her, wrote him a really heartless letter to 
tell him so. Expecting that he would find it as easy to 
forget as she had, she seemed to be quite unconcerned 
for, or perhaps quite unconscious of, the deep pain she 
was inflicting, but treated thfe whole affair as one of 
the most ordinary and easily arranged things in the 
world. 

"It was the heartless indifference which hurt Lewis 
more than anything else. I think it has greatly altered 
his estimate of woman in general He had for so long 
cherished her image as being in every way superior to 
others of her sex, that he could not at once admit the 
defect to be in the individual, but was inclined to charge 
it upon the whole class. 

" At least I have often heard him say, in reference to 
matters of lesser moment, that women take such pro- 
vokingly trivial views of things, and that it is impossible 
to make them realise the importance of any business in 
which they may be concerned. 

" I think this opinion of his partly accounts for his 
great bitterness to you yesterday, dear Lily. You know 
you were rather provokingly indifferent about a mistake 
which had caused him a great deal of annoyance. I 
know he loves his little Lily very dearly, and is anxious 
that her character should be as perfect as possible, that 
she should have all good and right quahties. And there- 
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fore it was, I think, that he spoke more bitterly than the 
occasion seemed to warrant" 

" Oh yes, I can see, I can understand that," Lily 
said, earnestly. " I can quite make allowance now for 
any irritability of temper. If Jane Campbell had died, 
the sorrow of losing her might have softened him. But 
to lose her in that way could only imbitter. Oh, I am 
sure I shall be more patient with him from henceforward. 
How I wish I could see him again to-day. Do you think 
there is any chance of his being here again, Mabel?" 

"No, dear, not the least. Baby is so very much 
better, that I am quite sure he will not be back." 

In this, however, Mabel was mistaken. Lewis did 
call again in the afternoon. As Mabel had said, he 
loved his Httle Lily very dearly ; and although she had 
outgrown the fondling idolising love he had, in common 
with her other brothers, felt for her as a child, still enough 
of its tenderness remained to make him very indulgent 
to her failings, and unwilling to give her pain. 

Before he had gone many yards from the manse in the 
morning, his heart began to smite him for his harshness, 
and had he been less shy than he was, he would have 
returned at once to tell her. As it was, having calcu- 
lated that she must have left the Grange before he could 
get home in the afternoon, he made an excuse to him- 
self to call at the manse and see her there. 

But Lily had not returned. Lewis was much disap- 
pointed. Mabel told him frankly that Lily would be so 
alsa 

" I know she wishes to see you," she said ; " could you 
not wait for a little ? I am sure Lily will be here very 
soon; she is such a coward about walking alone after 
daylight begins to fail" 
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"It is rather late for her to be out alone," he re- 
marked^ looking up to the darkening sky. " If I knew 
which road she would take, I would go to meet her.'* 

"Oh, the footpath through the fields," Mabel said, 
eagerly. 

"You are surel" 

" Quite sure. She never takes any other road when 
that one is at all passable, and with this hard firost it 
must be quite dry and pleasant" 

*• Well, then, I '11 go and bear her company back. I 
can leave my horse till I return;" and he strode off 
quickly in the direction Mabel had indicated. 





CHAPTER VI. 

LILY LEARNS SELF-CONTROL. 

|UT I have been anticipating. I must return 
to Lily upon her solitary walk home in the 
morning. 

Her step was much slower and more sedate 
than usual. Her mind was too busy to admit of her 
ordinarily rapid pace. 

At first she was altogether occupied about Lewis, 
FuU of pity for his disappointment, of a restless anxiety 
to know his present feelings on the subject, of sorrow 
for having ever grieved him, and of resolutions to be 
for the future extra careful and tender towards him. 

She formed one resolution, which, whether good or 
not, was at least very satisfactory to herself. This was 
to go to the farm as soon as she had finished all neces- 
sary business at home, to seek James, and learn all he 
knew about the affair. She was particularly anxious to 
ascertain whether this sorrow had permanently affected 
her brother's spirits ; whether it was the cause of his pre- 
sent great quietness and gravity. As far as she could re- 
member, Lewis had been always rather grave, but James 
would be able to tell her better whether he was changed 
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in this respect or not James must have been in Edin- 
burgh at tiie time when the engagement was made, and 
also when it was broken off, and he must be able to 
satisfy her on many points. 

Having thus laid aside her restless anxiety for the pre- 
sent, she was able to turn her thoughts more upon her 
own concerns, to her own character, her own duties. 

The roughnesses, the obstacles in the way of duty, 
were now far more visible to Lily than they had been 
when she first began to meditate upon it Then it had 
all looked fair and smiling, a smooth, level path, running 
among flowers and by the side of cool streams. Now 
she saw there might be many a steep hill to climb, many 
a barren spot to pass over. But her heart did not fidl 
her on that account Mabel's words had cast a steady, 
cheering light upon her road. She rested herself upon 
them, and was strengthened and refireshed 

" If I can only realise the constant presence of my 
Lord and Saviour," she thought ; " if I can only feel that 
His eye is ever on my steps, on my heart — that He 
willeth my sanctification, and taketh pleasure in the 
prosperity of His servant — that He is ever ready and 
willing — oh '! how ready and willing ! — to supply ail my 
need according to His riches — then I need indeed fear 
no evil, no difficulty. If I can walk through the wilder- 
ness leaning on my Beloved, I need not be very anxious 
about the aspect that wilderness may present to me. 

" And I shall be wrong now," she added with a smile, 
as she came within sight of the hall-door, and saw the 
Abbey carriage standing before it, " if I allow myself to 
get out of temper with those visitors, for delaying my 
proposed talk with James, considering that they cannot 
know my wish for it" And she quickened her pace, 
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that she might present herself to her visitors before the 
influence of these wise reflections had faded away. 

The party from the Abbey consisted of Mrs Seton, her 
two daughters, and her sister-in-law, Miss Christina. 
Mrs Seton was a really well-intentioned, what is gener- 
ally called a worthy, sensible woman. But she had no 
thoughts beyond her household concerns and arrange- 
ments. And Lily at this time found it peculiarly difficult 
to attend with due politeness to her long string of com- 
plaints against her servants, or of congratulations upon 
tfie excellence of her own plans. 

Lily felt that it really could not at all interest her to 
know that the housemaid was careless, the cook forget- 
ful, or the gardener stupid. And when Miss Christina 
chimed in to agree or contradict, and the two ladies, 
with their sharp, high voices, argued upon the compar- 
ative merits of two different modes of salting butter or 
of keeping eggs fresh, with as much earnestness as if the 
weltoe of the whole world depended upon the settle- 
ment of the question, Lily felt equally inclined to be 
amused and provoked. 

But even in such a small trial as this, she felt the full 
strength imparted by the thought that her Saviour was 
concerned in her proper deportment under it. 

" He is to be my King as well as my Saviour," she 
thought, "and He has commanded me to be courteous 
toalL" 

And with this thought she exerted herself so success- 
ftiDy to subdue all impatience, to give her whole mind to 
the task of entertaining her visitors and of behaving to 
them with the respectful consideration due to their age, 
that Mrs Seton sounded her praises for days after, as one 
of the sweetest, best-behaved girls she had ever seen. 

I 
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And, what was a little hard, she was so much struck with 
the advantage it would be to her girls to possess such an 
exemplary friend and companion, that she proposed that 
the intimacy she desired should be at once begun, by 
her leaving them to spend an hour or two with Lily, ap- 
pointing them to meet her after luncheon at their aunf s 
house in the village. 

At another time Lily would not have objected to this 
arrangement Mabel had interested her in the poor, 
melancholy, somewhat sulky-looking Grace, and she was 
always glad to afford her any pleasure, or in any way to 
divert her from the gloomy discontent which constantly 
overshadowed her: and the lively, alQfectionate, good- 
tempered Bessie, she really liked. 

But just at that time, when her mind was so much 
occupied with other and more important concerns, when 
her tiioughts were running away every two minutes to 
Lewis, to the possibility of still making out her walk, to 
the probability of meeting James, or of his being able to 
give her the information she desired ; at such a tim^ she 
found the task of entertaining them rather irksome. 

In such circumstances, it was difficult to tax her in- 
vention to find subjects of conversation with Grace which 
she should not despise, and which yet her very limited 
reading should enable her to understand. And it was 
also difficult to feel a proper degree of interest in Bessie's 
long stories about the mai-vellous achievements of some 
of the numerous tribe of younger brothers and sisters, of 
the difficulty of getting a trustworthy nursery-maid, or of 
her own performances in that line during the interregnums 
which were constantly occurring in the Abbey nursezy» 
between the dismissal of one servant and the airival of 
another. 
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The longest day must, however, come to an end ; at 
least so our wise forefathers have asserted, and I do not 
think any of their posterity have ever been able to prove 
the falsity of the statement At all events, Lily's long 
tv^o hours' penance did come to an end, and she had the 
pleasure of escorting her guests to the lodge, and of see- 
ing them &irly away, with the additional satisfaction ot 
knowing that they had greatly enjoyed their visit, and 
had been quite unconscious of her secret longing for 
their departure. 

Her next trial was an interview with Mrs Macrae, 
during which that worthy gave utterance to a long string 
of complaints against one of her subordinates, of whose 
misdemeanours poor Lily could get only a very indis- 
tinct idea, owing to the angry incoherence of the enraged 
housekeeper. She tried hard to listen with all patience 
and attention, but to understand seemed a hopeless task. 
AlwajTS just as she fancied that she could at last make 
out exactly what was complained of, Mrs Macrae would 
start off upon a fresh tack, with a vehement "But I 
would not care for that so much, if it were not for," some 
other offence, which was quite as unintelligible to her 
listener as all its predecessors had been. 

It seemed an endless business, and might, indeed, 
have been prolonged to any extent, had Lily not been 
fitted to bring it to an abrupt termination, by the sudden 
recollection that the Indian letters must be despatched 
that evening, and that she must immediately warn her 
Mher to prepare his. 

** No hope of my seeing James," she thought, with a 
sigh, as she went towards Mr Gordon's study. " And yet 
—I don't know. My own letter is almost finished. I 
might run up to the farm after I have told papa, and put 
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up the letters when I come back, when his maybe ready. 
But then papa will dream over his writing unless I watch 
him I and if he has not begun when I come back, I won't 
get tie letter put up before going away. Perhaps James 
would undertake that for me ; but he might foiget, and 
at any rate he has a great dislike to the work. No, I will 
be a stem mistress for once, and lay my comnnuinds upon 
myself not to leave the house until the letter is ready for 
the post, and then I can see Peter set off with it before I 
go down to the manse." 

And so, after pausing a moment to remove all clouds 
from her face, and to banish all discontent from her hearty 
she went in to her father with her usual bright, happy 
countenance. 

He was, as usual, deeply immersed in his books, but 
looked up when she went in. Her step seemed always 
to have the power to arouse him. 

'' Do you remember that this is the day to send off 
Harry's letter 1'* she asked. "You are going to writer 
are you not r* 

"Yes, oh yes, certainly," he answered, somewhat 
dreamily, and glancing on his book. " I will write as 
soon as I have finished this ; it won't take me a minute.'' 

Lily waited about ten minutes, and then seeing that 
page was rapidly turned over after page, she went softif 
behind his chair, and putting her hand upon the bocA, 
she said, looking round into his face with an arch, coax- 
ing look he never could resist — 

" Like a dear, good papa, you will write now, tiiat I 
may get the letter put up before I go away." 

"Presently, dear," he answered, smiling fondly upon 
the fair face he so dearly loved. 

"And presently means just now, dear papa ; so give me 
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this book. I will put in yoiu: mark all right," and she 
gently drew the volume out of his unwilling, but unresist- 
ing hand. She then brought forward his ink-stand, fitted 
a new pen into his holder, and sought out a sheet of the 
thin foreign paper. 

" There now, dear papa, all is ready. And you are to 
tell him about Mr Dod's new book ; I could not venture 
ttpon such a scientific subject And while you are writ- 
ing, I 'U dust some of your poor neglected books. Don't 
be afiaidy not one shall be displaced. I '11 put down one 
before I lift another;" and with light, active steps, she 
went about the room, dusting and arranging with the 
most scrupulous attention to Mr Gordon's fancies, which 
always interfered with the housemaid's efibrts at cleanli- 
ness in his study. 

The first page of the letter was written without any let 
or hindrance, but the tinning over the page distracted his 
thoughts, and his eye falling upon the interesting volume, 
he took it up to satisfy his mind upon one point that was 
diverting his attention firom the work in hand. Of course 
the letter was soon entirely forgotten, and when, her dust- 
ing completed, Lily looked round, she saw him leaning 
back in his chair, his whole mind completely absorbed in 
hisbook* 

She felt a good deal provoked, as she saw her last 
fiunt hopes thus extinguished, but, with a strong effort, 
subduing her impatience, she went up to him, and again 
drawing away the book, said with a smile — 

** How nicely your letter is getting on, dear papa ! 
How pleased Harry will be with it I" 

Mr Gordon smiled too, patted her cheek, and took up 
his pen again. 

** I am going to get two or three snowdrops to put in 
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your vase to enliven those grim books," she said, " and, 
like the best of all papas, you will go on steadily, for you 
see it will soon be dark, and I have to walk down to the 
manse after I have put up the letter.* 

Mr Gordon promised, and fiilly meant to keep his pro- 
mise, but, unfortunately, his scrupulously exact account 
of Mr Dod's book required a reference to it ; and when 
Lily came back with the flowers, she found him standing 
at the book-case, reading with as much comfort and satis- 
faction as if no letter had to be written, and as if he had 
been seated in his own arm-chair. 

Again a look of discontent rose to her face, for, though 
she had given up all thoughts of her walk, she was get- 
ting anxious to get through her work early enough to have 
good day-light in going to the manse. But again she 
forced herself to speak playfully and pleasantly, and hav- 
ing seen her father fairly at work, she brought her own 
letter to finish beside him, that she might be able to 
check his interruptions in their beginnings. 

By this means the letter was at last finished, though not 
till pretty late. Then followed a long search for the one 
James had written, which was not to be found in any of 
the places where it ought to have been. Lily's firequent 
observations upon the increasing darkness, as she passed 
and re-passed the window in the prosecution of her search, 
roused her indignation at her brother's carelessness. But 
the reflection that he could not have known how import- 
ant it would be to her, fortunately occurred in time to 
enable her to check her ill-humour, and the letter having 
been at last found, she finished her work, and set off to 
the manse in high spirits, in spite of having failed in the 
one great plan she had formed for the day, and having 
been disappointed in the accomplishment of her one great 
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desire. But the happiness of feeling that she had re- 
strained herself successfully through the whole day, made 
ample amends, and she ran lightly and gaily down the 
patL 

Before she had gone very far, her happiness was in- 
creased by seeing Lewis coming towards her. She ran 
to meet him, and told him frankly and earnestly, even 
with tears, how much she regretted her careless disregard 
of his wishes. 

"My poor, little Lily," was his only reply; but the 
tenderness with which he said it, and drew Lily's hand 
within his arm, was sufficient assurance to her that his 
constitutional shyness alone prevented him from saying 
a great deal more. 

That he might not feel himself obliged to do so, and 
to remove all uncomfortable awkwardness from his mind, 
Lfly hastened to turn the conversation to other subjects. 
She gave him a most amusing account of her devices to 
get her fathef s letter finished in good time. And with a 
sly humour, which she possessed in common with all her 
brothers, described Mrs Seton's visit, and the impression 
she had made upon that lady by her peculiarly decorous 
conduct 

"Poor deluded being! She little knew you if she 
£uided you decorous and well-behaved," I-rCwis said, 
looking down upon his sister with a proud fondness 
which by no means diminished the elation of her spirits. 

" How much better everything has turned out than I 
had planned," she thought "How foolish I was to 
grumble at not getting to see James. If I had gone, I 
diould have come straight to the manse by anotiier road, 
and so missed seeing Lewis. And then, after all, it is 
vexy doubtfid if James could have told me anything which 
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I cannot find out for myself. Lewis cannot feel the sor- 
row so very much as I had feared, or he could not be so 
easily amused with my nonsense." 

In Lily's romantic ideas, there was no medium between 
a constant overwhelming grief and perfect forgetfiilness, 
and she was now glad to persuade herself that Lewis had 
happily attained to the latter state. 

When they reached the manse, Lewis said he had not 
time to go in again, so Lily went with him to the stables, 
and saw him mount his horse and ride ofi^ before she 
went in to tell Mabel of all her happiness. 

If Mabel could feel tenderly for the sorrows of others, 
so could she for their joys. However extravagant Lily's 
spirits might be, she need fear no check from her, in whom, 
the merest child could always find a ready sympathiser 
in his most childish glee. And on this occasion, MabeFs 
own spirits were particularly good. All her anxiety about 
her baby was removed ; Edward was coming home ; and 
she had got a letter firom her mother, fixing the time f<» 
a long-talked-of visit of herself and Mr Graham to the 
manse. So that, besides participating in Lily's gaiety, she 
had an independent store of her own to add to the general 
stock, and tiie two were for this evening more like meny 
children, than like the dignified mistresses of families. 

After Mr Baby was dismissed, they had music, and 
Lily exerting herself to do full justice to her really fine 
voice, they were quite enchanted with their own perform* 
ances. Then followed a pleasant chat over the fire, 
when Lily fought all her battles with herself over again, 
and her extravagant gaiety was softened down into in- 
tense, almost tearful happiness, as she and Mabel talked 
of the grounds of that confidence upon which they both 
rested for assistance in such struggles. 
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At nine o'clock Mabel rose. 

" I must leave you for a few minutes, Lily," she said. 
" I have got oysters for Edward's supper to-night, and I 
am not sure that Maiy knows how he likes them dressed. 
We have not had them since she came." 

She was absent for some time, and when she came 
back, apologised for having been so long, saying, she 
was glad she had gone, as Mary had never seen oysters 
cooked in that way before. 

** And could you instruct her perfectly % " Lily asked. 

" Oh yes," Mabel answered, laughing. " I could cook 
them altogether mysel£ I have learned the way from 
Mrs Seton, who alwa)rs has them very nicely done." 

** I did not know you were a cook." 

** Oh, I was forced to learn how to do a great many 
things in poor, worthy Mrs Anderson's time. She really 
knew nothing of her profession. But Christina and Mrs 
Seton were most ready to teach me the best ways of 
cooking almost everything, and then I insisted upon her 
fidlowing my directions exactly." 

"She was not very willing to do so, I daresay," re- 
marked Lily, with a smile. 

" No, she was not Poor body ! she had a very good 
conceit of her own powers, and used to put on a most 
amusing air of astonished dignity, when I first ventured 
to insinuate that I could teach her an3rthing." 

" I wonder you kept her for more than six months ; I 
am sure I should not Why did you % " 

'* Because she must have found it very difficult to get 
another situation with only a six months' character, and 
her former mistress had left the country, and could not 
be readily applied ta But we came to a distinct under- 
standing upon the subject I told her that I was willing 
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to keep her for another six months^ but only upon con- 
dition that she took pains to learn what I desired, and 
was willing to act under my directions, instead of persist- 
ing in her own plans and methods. After a little demur, 
she agreed to this, and she kept to her engagement So 
that, though it entailed a good deal of trouble upon me, 
yet I was able to keep our table tolerably well fumishedy 
and to insure that Edward should have at least eatable 
dinners." 

'' And did she get another situation % ** lily asked, with 
considerable curiosity. 

"Yes, she did'' 

" Ah, then, Mabel, you could not have given her a 
fair character." 

" Indeed, Lily, you wrong me. I hope I could never 
be so dishonest as to give other than a true character. 
I told Mrs Anderson that I could not recommend her as a 
good cook, but that if she would be contented with a 
humble situation, where her cooking powers would not 
be much called upon, and where her cleanliness and 
thorough honesty might be sufficient recommendation, I 
should do my best to get such a one for her." 

" And was she contented with such a situation % " 

"Not at first. I believe she hoped that compassion 
would overpower justice, and her first application was to 
a lady who sees a great deal of company, and requires a 
first-rate cook. Of course, she was unsuccessfiiL I told 
her exactly what I had said in answer to this lady's 
questions, and she did not make another attempt of the 
kind, but very thankfiilly accepted a situation which 
Kenneth procured for her with a friend of his, who 
wanted just such a faithful, respectable old woman to keep 
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his office. She is very comfortable, and is giving great 
satis^urtion.'' 

"And did your charity induce you to keep Sally for 
twelve months also % '' 

" No, certainly not She refused to do what she had 
undertaken, and I told her plainly that I considered her 
as dishonest as if she had taken money from me. I could 
give her no character at all She was idle, disobedient, 
and saucy. Christina, who piques herself upon reforming 
bad servants, engaged her, and she is there now. I sus- 
pect Christina is a wee bit tired of her, but she disdains 
to acknowledge it, and may perhaps keep her for years 
rather than do so.'' , 

"A happy thmg for Sally, at all events," Lily said, 
laughing. " But, Mabel, I cannot understand how you, 
so soft-hearted as you are, could ever bring yourseU* to 
speak so decidedly, and act so firmly." 

" Oh, it is very difficult, and very, very painful. I 
have had many a sore struggle before I could do it; and 
•I had to put a severe restraint upon myself before I could 
do it calmly enough, so as to be quite decided, without 
being harsh or unfeeling. I don't know any part of a 
housekeeper's work more difficult than that of finding fault 
properly, not angrily, yet very decidedly, so as to prevent 
any repetition of the fault 

** O Lily," she added, smiling, and shaking her head, 
" I often tJiink that if ever I have a girl, I will be so 
careful to train her in all the qualifications necessary for 
the governor of a household. Knowledge won't do 
alone ; she must be trained to the needful habits, to the 
right ways of viewing things, to proper consideration for 
all ranks, and the just balancing of all interests." 
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" And yet, Mabel, I think you get on pretty welL** 
" Pretty well," she repeated, gaily. " Ah, but I wish my 
daughter to get on quite well. Besides, seriously speak- 
ing, I think mine has been in many ways a favourable case. 
I have always been so strong, always enjoyed such ex- 
cellent health. Few women can expect, none ought to 
count upon having such unbroken health as I have had 
And if it had been otherwise, I am sure I could never 
have got on. Even without being seriously ill, if I had 
been occasionally weak and languid during the first few 
months after my marriage, I never could have borne up 
under the constant pressure of anxiety and care. I was 
often kept awake at night by anxiety about some merely 
trifling matter, which a more experienced housekeeper 
could have arranged in two or three minutes. I was 
haunted with such a constant dread that I was failing in 
some duty to my husband or servants. I never could 
feel quite sure how far my demands upon the latter were 
reasonable or otherwise, and never knew how best to 
attend to Edward's comforts and interests, without wony- 
ing him by my attention to domestic details, when, pcr^ 
haps, he wished me to be interested in something quite 
different 

"And then I was so perfectly ignorant I never can 
forget my dismay the first day I went into the storeroom, 
and saw the numerous neat brown jars, all filled with 
different articles, of whose name, uses, and properties, I 
had not the faintest conception. I had ordered a tapi- 
oca pudding for dinner, and after peering into all the 
jars in the hope of meeting with something like tapioca 
as I knew it, for I had never seen it in a raw state, I 
finished with sending down to the kitchen a cupful of 
starch." 
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*'A starch pudding 1 O Mabel/' and Lily indulged in 
one menypeal of laughter after another. 

"Well," said Mabel, laughing also, "it is easy to 
ku^ now. But such things are no laughing matters at 
the time, I can tell you. Unless you had experienced 
it, you could scarcely believe how much real vexation of 
6piiit it gave me to feel that I could not make Edward 
comfortable. And yet as regards him, mine also was a 
fiivourable case. He really never cared about our shock- 
ingly ill-dressed dinners. He does not in the least care 
what he eats. He would as soon dine upon bread and 
cheese as upon anything else, I believe, and never find 
out even that the bread and cheese were not the best di 
their kind. But of course" 

" But of coiu^e every one cannot get such a perfect 
tempered husband as Edward is," Lily interposed, with an 
arch smile. 

** Well, he is very good-tempered," Mabel said, inno- 
cently ; "but I did not mean to praise him ; only to say 
that he really has no likings or dislikings about his food, 
and that there are few men who have not, and it is no 
shame to them to have. There are few men whose health 
could stand such a constant succession of badly-cooked 
dinners, as he, poor man, had to endure, or whose appe- 
tite would not be injured by such ill-dressed, ill-served 
dishes, as were every day set before him. Then the 
waiting was so very bad. Most men, even the most good- 
tempered, must have been fidgeted by it. And yet even 
that I could not remedy. I knew that there was some 
great awkwardness in Sally's ways of setting to work, some 
great defects in her mode of laying the cloth, &c; but 
what they were I could not find out until I had been out 
at dinner once or twice, and had with painful care ob- 
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served how others managed. Then, of course, Sally was 
doubly saucy at my interference, after having been so 
long suffered to take her own way. Bad attendance at 
table, or an awkward way of placing dishes, may seem 
trifling grievances ; but some men are really very much 
annoyed by them, and really good-tempered men some- 
times find it difficult to avoid being irritated under such 
little grievances." 

" Oh, I know that," said Lily. " James is very good- 
tempered, I am sure ; no one can be more so. But he 
cannot sit down to tea in any comfort, if there happens 
to be a book or a piece of work, or a newspaper, lying 
upon the tea-table," 

" The service of an ignorant, heedless mistress is a bad 
school for servants too. We ought to consider that 
We ought to desire that no servant should be, at any rate, 
the worse for being with us." ' 

Lily recollected having heard Mrs Blair say the same 
thing, and she began to muse upon her own conduct in 
this matter. 

" In another respect, your case and mine are favour- 
able," Mabel said, after a few moments' silence. " Mrs 
Blair took so much pains to help us to acquire a healthy 
spirit of hopefulness and of willing-heartedness. You 
must always have had a good deal of elasticity of mind, 
of that sort of up-springing afler one failure, to begin at 
once to try a new plan. But I was naturally very defi- 
cient in it I was timid, easily discouraged. From the 
very first, Mrs Blair saw this defect, and applied herself 
steadily and earnestly to remedy it. And through all 
the nine years I was with her, she never relaxed in her 
watchfulness in this respect We certainly owe her a 
great deal" 
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To this Lily responded most cordially, and the two 
friends were for some minutes agreeably occupied in 
sounding the praises of their dear governess. 

Edward's was a happy home-coming: to find all 
anxiety about his boy removed — to come into his bright 
cheeiy house — ^to meet again his gentle, true-hearted 
wifCy who was as able to understand, as ready to be 
interested in the grave, weighty matters which had been 
occupjring him for the last two days, as she had been 
able and ready to watch over and keep up the due bright- 
ness of the glowing fire, and to superintend the cooking 
of his supper. 





CHAPTER VIL 

LILY NOT ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 

ILY'S last thought that night, and her first the 
next morning, was how delightful it would be 
if she could be to her father and brothers all 
that Mabel was to Edward. And as she en- 
tered her own home on the morrow, the same wish came 
back with double force. 

When the family met at dinner that day, Lily's return 
seemed to have given as great an impetus to the spirits 
of all and each, as if she had been absent for weeks in- 
stead of days. And as she noted this, her heart beat 
high with gratitude and happiness, and with earnest 
resolutions to be self-denying and self-restrained, and to 
repay tenfold the kindness and love so freely bestowed 
upon her. And in great sacrifices, in great efforts, had 
they been called for, I think she would have been suc- 
cessful. But she still required a little practice before she 
could quite keep her self-promises in small hourly things. 
And so she soon found. 

As she left the dining-room, Mr Gordon told her that 
he should like tea rather earlier than usual, as Mr Moss, 
a farmer in the neighbourhood, had appointed to come 
at half-past six, to speak to him upon business. 
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"Very well, papa, tea shatt be quite ready by the 
quarter-past," she said, gaily \ " I don't at all approve of 
your swallowing scalding tea, as you do. It is bad for 
you, I am sure j so at the quarter-past I shall be in your 
study to arouse you from your slumbers, bodily or men- 
tal, and to bring you in to tea." 

Now it so happened that Lily had rather a tiresome 
task to execute this evening. This was to make out 
a long list of commodities which could not be got in the 
village, and which Peter Sim was going to procure from 

A on the following day. He ought to have been 

sent on this errand more than a fortnight previously; 
but among the things wanted was a large assortment of 
flower-seeds, and Lily so much disliked the task of writ- 
ing out their names, that she had put it off from day to 
day, unable to resolve on any particular day to begin. 
Now, in the renewed energy of her good resolutions, she 
had determined to delay no longer; and she had sent 
to tell Peter he must go on the morrow, and to bid him 
come in the course of the evening to receive her orders. 

"It is very nearly time to put in the tea," she thought, 
as she consulted the clock in the drawing-room. "I 
think I shall do so at once, before beginning to write. 
It can make very little difference in the goodness of the 
tea, and it would be so tiresome to be interrupted in five 
or ten minutes." 

It did not occur to her that the difference in the good- 
ness of the tea told against her father and brothers, who 
were all rather particular in this matter, while the tire- 
someness of stopping told only against herself. So the 
tea was put in, and she sat down to write. 

The list of flower-seeds was written by James, whose 
hand was by no means very legible, and written in pencil, 

K 
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as he had expected Lily; to copy it immediately, so that 
really the deciphering it was no easy task, and occupied 
more time than she had counted on. 

"Ec-Ec-r," she said, impatiently. "What can this 
name be?" glancing at the clock. "I have only two 
minutes to write. How teasing ! Ec-r, oh, ecremecar- 
pus! I thought they were all new names. Now I 
shall get on, the rest are not so much rubbed." 

And she went on spelling and writing, writing and 
spelling, until the two minutes were gone, and five more 
had followed them, and still she wrote on. 

" Shall I ring for the toast, Lily 1" Mrs Evelyn asked, 
when she saw that Lily seemed little inclined to move. 

" Oh, thank you, grandmamma, if you please," Lily 
said, delighted ; " that will give me five minutes more, 
before Robert can bring it up." 

But the toast was on the table, the five minutes were 
past, and still Lily wrote on, hot, flushed, and uncom- 
fortable, vexed with the rapid flight of time, vexed with 
the badly written list, and still more vexed with herself 
James came in. 

"Why, Lily," he cried, "is tea not ready? It is half- 
past six. And there," as the hall-door bell rang, "is Mr 
Moss." 

"Oh, what a pity," she exclaimed, rising hastily 
" Please, James, go and waken papa, and get him out of 
the study before that man is shown in, or he will not 
have tea at all." 

She felt much provoked at her own remissness. As 
she put her pen quickly back to the inkstand, a l?lot fell 
upon her list " How provoking ! " and tearing off" a 
comer of blotting paper, she applied it with so much 
precipitation, that what had been a moderately-sized blol. 
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was converted into a large, broad splatch, completely 
obscuring eight or ten of the names, so that no shop- 
keeper could make them out There was no room upon 
the paper to put them in again below, and she went to 
pour out the tea, widi the pleasant feeling that all her 
labour had been in vain, that the whole must be written 
out again. 

As James and Mr Gordon entered by one door, Robert, 
the old butler, opened the other, to say that Mr Moss 
was in the dining-room. 

"Show him into the study," Lily said, before Mr 
Gordon could speak, " and tell him that papa is at tea, 
but will be with him in a few minutes. You must have 
tea, dear papa ; indeed you must." 

And she began to pour it out in a great hurry, rattling 
the cups and saucers, letting fall the sugar-tongs, and 
causing a succession of startling noises, jarring to her own 
nerves and temper in their present irritated state. Then 
the tea was bad. It was black, harsh, and cold, and did 
not pass without comment 

"Are you sure this is tea?" James asked, laughingly; 
" it is like ink and water." 

"Ink and cold water, I suppose you mean," added 
Lewis. 

" If Lily did not generally make such good tea, we 
should never think of complaining of this," said Mr 
Gordon. 

Lily had felt strongly tempted to anger. Why should 
they torment her just then, when they saw how ill every- 
thing was going with her % Why could they not make the 
best of things % But this good-humoured remark, so kindly 
spoken, fell like oil upon her ruffled temper. After a 
momentary struggle, she was able in her own win- 
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ning way to express her sorrow for the badness of the 
tea. 

" I have allowed it to stand too long," she said " I 
was too much bent upon getting my list finished." 

" Too much bent upon it to remember your promise," 
Lewis said, dryly. 

Again Lily felt that this reproach was very unnecessary. 
But this time the struggle was shorter and easier. 

"I am really very sorry to have put off so much 
time," she said. " I never can remember to do things 
at the right time. I am very sorry." 

This time she had subdued not herself alone, but 
Lewis also, as his good-humoiured nod and smile told 
her. 

After tea, when she was sitting down to endeavour to 
improve her poor, blotted list, Robert told her that Peter 
was waiting in the servants' hall to see her. She was 
tempted to finish the work in hand first, and she had a 
good excuse for doing so, as Peter must get the list to 

take to A . But she knew that it was already past 

the old man's bed-time. The list could be left in the 
hall for him to get in the morning. The newly-learned 
lesson must not be so soon forgotten, and she rose at 
once, and went to give him her orders. And she was re- 
warded. When she returned to the drawing-room, she 
found that James had scratched out the blot, and re- 
written the names, — so that tiresome task was spared 
her. 

As she sat at work that evening, she thought over this 
often -recurring fault How often she provoked Lewis 
by promising services, and delaying to perform them 
until quite too late to be of any use. How often were 
poor James's innocent whims and fancies totally disre- 
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gardedy merely because she did not attend to the gratifi- 
cation of them at once, but put off, and put off, until she 
had totally forgotten them. And now that Mrs Evelyn's 
appetite was a little capricious, how often was she disap- 
pointed of having her favourite dish dressed as she liked, 
because Lily could not take the trouble of going imme- 
diately after dinner to tell what had been wrong, and be- 
fore next day she had forgotten it altogether. 

Lily felt that all this was wrong, really wrong. It was 
no excuse to say that James should not take up so warmly, 
and be so eager to try new ways, or that her grand- 
mamma's taste was very peculiar. Her present duty 
was to attend to the pleasure and comfort of each mem- 
ber of the family. Each was the best judge of what was 
pleasant and comfortable to his or her peculiar feelings, 
and her business was not to judge for them, but to dc 
her best to gratify them. 

" And I mean td do so," she thought. " Only I am 
like a child who is afraid to disobey openly, but who has 
such a disobedient spirit, as leads him to grudge every 
little act of duty, and to delay performing it as long as 
possible. I must be more obedient to myself for the 
future. And as I took a pleasure in rendering instant 
and cheerful obedience to every order Mrs Blair gave, so 
must I do to the commands of my own conscience. The 
less I can understand the peculiar taste which makes any 
one desire a peculiar thing, the more necessary that I 
should attend to it at once, because the more likely that 
I may forget it" 

As Lily's self-watchfulness increased, she saw that she 
was defective in careful painstaking, as well-^as prompt 
service. Why did she so often make mistakes, and do 
things in the worst instead of the best way? Why had 
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she been so stupid as to break oflf so many blossoms from 
James's favourite hyacinth, and to make such an ugly 
mark upon the page of his herbarium 1 Why, but be- 
cause while tying up the one, and fastening a specimen 
into the other, her thoughts had been wholly occupied 
about some concern of her own, and she had only desired 
to get finished with the work as soon as possible, with- 
out caring greatly whether it were well or ill done. Why, 
in toasting her grandmamma's biscuits for supper, were 
they one night burned to a cinder, so that they could not 
be eaten, and another night as pale and soft as when 
taken out of the box 1 Why, but because she had popped 
them hastily down in their appointed place, without tak- 
ing the least trouble to ascertain whether the fire was in 
a proper state for toasting or for burning them. And so 
on in twenty similar cases, when she had committed the 
most stupid blunders, only because she had not been 
willing to take a little trouble. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



LILY AND HER SERVANTS. 




|H£RE was a good deal that might be called 
anomalous in the household at the Grange, a 
good deal that made Lily's position, as its 
young mistress, rather a difficult one. 
First in importance and in place stood Mrs Macrae, the 
housekeeper. She had come about the time Lily went 
to school, to take nurse's place, both as general superin- 
tendent of the household, and as personal attendant upon 
Mrs Evelyn. As the old servants gradually died out, or 
became too infirm for service, so had Mrs Macrae in- 
creased in authority and importance, and by the time 
Lily assumed the reins of government, she was, as the 
<:ountry people term it, " mistress and more." She was 
a clever, active, bustling woman, who knew well how all 
kinds of work should be done j perfect in her own de- 
partment, and well able to superintend and direct others 
in theirs. She was a comely-looking woman, not more 
than five-and-thirty, with a light, active figure, a clear 
complexion, glossy, dark-brown hair, always very nicely 
kept, and bright black eyes. Her manner was pleasant 
and cheerful, but one felt instinctively that it might be as 
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well not to provoke her, and, respectful as she always was, 
Lily yet felt, almost unconsciously, that it was a respect 
which might have limits, and ought not to be played witL 
Lily would have been very angry had any one said so, 
but I suspect the truth was, she was a little, a very little 
afraid of her smiling, smooth-spoken housekeeper. Not 
that Mrs Macrae was an ill-tempered woman ; but she 
was a Highlander, and had a fair proportion of Highland 
pride and hot temper. She had a good proportion, too, 
of the Highland spirit of clanship, and had gradually 
filled up almost all the vacant situations at the Grange 
with Macraes or Macdonalds, to which latter clan her 
mother had belonged. Indeed, it was pretty plainly said 
by the common people of the neighbourhood, that kind 
and good as the Gordon family were known to be, their 
service was made unpleasant, and even unsupportable, to 
all who were not personal friends of Mrs Macrae, or 
had been recommended by her. 

Although a personage of such high importance, the 
housekeeper could only be ranked among the young 
members of the Grange servanthood, and was rather 
looked down upon by the elders as newfangled, and not 
deserving of much confidence. 

Of these elders there were now only four, and one of 
them, Anne, the housemaid, having been only about five- 
and-twenty years in the place, was hardly considered by 
the real veterans as having a right to admission in their 
class. Robert, the butler, and Peter Sim, a sort of non- 
descript out-of-door appendage, were men considerably 
past sixty, and had been in the service of the Gordon 
family since they were ten years old : Robert's father 
having been butler before him, and Peter's mother, nurse 
to a long-forgotten generation. Margery, Peter's wife. 
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had acted as dairy-maid, and what the Scottish people 
call hen-wife, for nearly as long a time, having been at 
first a sort of attendant girl to her predecessor, and her 
marriage not having at all interfered with her keeping 
her place. 

Between these four and Mrs Macrae no very cordial 
deling existed. Anne the housemaid and she got on 
the most amicably. Anne was a thoroughly excellent, 
respectable servant She was a really godly woman, and 
carried her godliness into every act of her life, from the 
governing of her heart and temper to the sweeping of her 
rooms. Religion, natural prudence, and a tender con- 
sideration for the peace of " the bit motherless bairn," as 
she still called Lily, prevented Anne from openly resist- 
ing Mrs Macrae's attempts at interference and domin- 
ation; but a characteristic Scottish pride made such 
attempts very irksome to her feelings, and laid an effec- 
tual bar upon any great intimacy between them. Mrs 
Macrae, on her side, had the good sense and feeling to 
esteem Anne as she deserved, and, although she wished 
for more subservient submission, she yet never sought 
grounds of quarrel with her. 

In the same way she preserved a kind of neutrality to- 
wards the butler. His department was quite out of her 
jurisdiction, so that she had no excuse for interference, 
and it was well known that Robert was not a person to 
submit tamely to intrusion upon his rights or privileges. 
So Mrs Macrae contented herself with speaking of him 
on all occasions, as a person quite destitute of style or 
smartness, one who might have been a good servant in 
his day, but whose day was quite past And tossing 
back her head, and pursing in her lips, with an air of 
decisive contempt, she would pronounce that no family 
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of any fashion or distinction could ever suflfer such an 
old, antiquated piece of goods about them. Whether 
Robert ever heard of these speeches or not is unknown; 
probably some kind, mutual friend would repeat them. 
But certain it is, they made not the smallest impression 
upon him. Mrs Macrae might think and speak of him 
exactly as she pleased, it made not the least difference 
to him. He was equally above her praise and blame. 
In all their intercourse he was scrupulously polite, as it 
became one in his elevated position to be, but nothing 
more. He never encouraged any approach to intimacy, 
and the two seemed mutually agreed to keep as much 
apart as possible. 

With the other two veterans, Margery and Peter Sim, 
the housekeeper waged a more open warfare. With 
Margery it was unceasing and irreconcilable. But honest, 
simple-hearted Peter, with his unfailing regard to the 
honour and comfort of the family, was always ready to 
sign a treaty of peace, — ^ready, indeed, to submit to many 
afifronts, rather than endanger that honour and comfort 
by unseemly squabbling. His wife often tried to infuse 
a little more spirit into him, and to convince him that 
his dignity required a more decided line of conduct 
But good old Peter had little thought or care for any 
dignity of his own. He looked upon himself as a mere 
appendage to the Gordon family, and could not, if he 
had tried ever so much, have separated his interest from 
theirs even in thought 

Margery, though zealous and disinterested too, was 
made of sterner stuff. She was thankful, she said, that 
she had too much spirit to allow herself to be put upon 
by any upstart She had not been the laird's ddiy- 
maid for forty years, to be taught how to chum butter, or 
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make cheese by the " likes of her." For she never gave 
the housekeeper any more dignified title than her or she. 
Had Margery been a more modem servant, she might 
have given up her place as a proper exhibition of wounded 
dignity. But such a thought never entered her head. 
That the laird's cows could be milked, or his poultry 
tended by any one but herself, during her lifetime at 
least, would have seemed a perfect impossibility. So 
she contented herself with recording a solemn vow, never 
to enter the house while Mrs Macrae remained, and never 
to suffer her to come within the sacred precincts of the 
dairy or poultry-yard 

Lily had upon her first arrival endeavoured to bring 
about a more amicable state of affairs. But she had 
totally failed, and had soon found that Margery's plan of 
a complete separation was the only feasible one ; so she 
gave orders to the housekeeper to leave all dairy and 
poultry matters to Margery's entire care, and hence- 
forward gave her own dkections to the latter in per- 
son. 

The band of McDonalds and Macraes, of course, all 
sided with their chief, but even among them she had 
favourites. Indeed, favouritism was one of her principal 
&ults as a housekeeper ; a fault which she readily con- 
fessed to in a general way, while hotly defending each 
particular instance of it 

Under such circumstances, Lily's patience was often 
sorely tried, and her prudence severely exercised in 
mediating in the quarrels which were so frequently occur- 
ring. With her unconfessed awe of the housekeeper, and 
her sense of her own inexperience, she had latterly fallen 
into the easy, though somewhat indolent, course of 
allowing that lady to manage matters pretty much as 
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she likedy and to domineer over the subordinates at her 
pleasure. 

One fine day, early in March, Mabel called at the 
Grange to ask Lily to accompany her in a long walk to 
the farthest end of the parish. She found her in the 
drawing-room alone with the housekeeper, who, flushed 
and angry, was talking rapidly, and gesticulating violently. 
She stopped abruptly on the entrance of the visitor, and, 
after waiting for a moment to see if Lily would not ask 
Mabel to excuse her for a few minutes, she dropped her 
usual respectful courtesy, and disappeared 

" I am so glad you happened to come just now," Lily 
cried, as soon as the door was closed. " I don't know 
when Mrs Macrae's story would have been finished, if 
you had not come ; and I was so tired of it" 

" I hope the long story does not relate to business of 
immediate importance," Mabel said, smiling, " as I have 
come to ask you to take a long walk with me, if you feel 
so inclined." 

"The very thing I should like best in this bright, 
sunny morning. I '11 go and get ready at once, and do 
you, Mabel, pay grandmamma a visit in the dining-room. 
You are a great favourite of hers, she would be mortified 
if she did not see you. I *11 join you in less than five 
minutes." 

Lily kept her word. Her toilet was never a very tedi- 
ous afiair, and in ten minutes at the furthest, the two had 
set out on their walk. 

"Where are we going?" Lily asked, as they passed 
through the garden. 

" I want to visit an old woman at the Black Scaur. 
Do you remember that place?" 
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" No, not at alL I don't think I ever heard the name 
before. Black Scaur ! it is a fearful name." 

" I think it must be a fearful place in a stormy winter's 
day," Mabel said. " But to-day it will be smiling enough. 
It is a high, steep, dark, gray cliflf, which overhangs the 
sea on the north side of the Bum Moor. You must re- 
member the Bum Moor, Lily?" 

" Oh yes, perfectly. As far back as I can remember, 
we used to make an excursion there every spring to seek 
specimens for Mr Dod of a very rare plant which grew 
in one of its wildest nooks. I used to insist upon going, 
and the boys used to insist upon taking me, long before 
I could walk so far ; and the consequence was, I had to 
be carried more than half the way ; dear, good Mr Dod 
taking a large share of the fatigue of carrying. Kind 
old man ! how he used to spoil me. I must remind 
papa to ask him to pay us a visit this summer." 

" That you may see whether he be still as much in- 
clined to spoil you ]" Mabel asked, laughing. " But, 
lily, do you think Mrs Macrae will ever forgive me for 
having interrupted her eloquence % Or, did she not wish 
you to take immediate steps in the business which had 
80 greatly aroused her anger?" 

" Oh, of course she did, and does. But I don't mean 
to do so. It was only one of her complaints against 
Peter Sim. She says that he is stupid and careless. 
Peter careless ! who has not a thought or wish beyond the 
welfare of our family. Mrs Macrae might be proud if she 
had but the fiftieth part of his zeal and disinterestedness." 
"You told me once that you thought zeal in your 
service was one of the best points of Mrs Macrae's 
character," Mabel remarked. 
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" Yes," Lily answered, quickly ; " but her zeal is of a 
different kind from good, worthy Peter's. She is zealous 
for our interests, because we are her masters for the time ; 
Peter just because we are ourselves. Why, Mabel, I do 
believe either Peter or Robert would gladly sacrifice life 
or anything they possessed for our sakes; ay, and be 
indignant with any one who might call it a sacrifice. 
Were they not the laird's own servants, and would it 
become them to keep back anything that could in any 
way serve him ?" Lily added, imitating Peter^s indignant 
tone when such questions were brought forward. 

" I daresay I never told you," Mabel said, " of an 
answer Edward once overheard Peter give a stranger 
gentleman who was looking over the park wall, and who 
asked Peter to whom the Grange belonged. *Wha's 
place is it? wha's suld it be but the laird's]' was the 
answer, with a kind of indignant scorn, and Peter walked 
oflf, casting a look now and tlien over his shoulder at 
the stranger, as if he were a wonder of stupidity and 
ignorance." 

Lily laughed heartily. 

"That was so like Peter," she said. "Papa is the 
laird, and we are all the family to him ; and where our 
interests are at stake, he cares very little for justice or 
anything else. James told me that when some trees 
were cut down last year and the wood sold, Peter was 
discovered gathering up and carrying away all the smaller 
branches ; and when he was found fault with, it was 
impossible to make him understand the impropriety of 
the deed. * It wad be a queer thing,' he said, * if the 
laird might na tak his ain wood for his ain fire.' I think 
it was upon that occasion that papa himself spoke to 
him, and told him he had done wrong, and poor Peter 
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took it so sorely to heart, that he went straight home 
and sat down in his chair by the fireside^ sobbing and 
ciying like a child, and all Margery could get from him 
in explanation was, ' Oh, he was saying I had done wrong, 
and I canna stand that' Poor Peter ! it is not likely 
that I should quarrel with him at Mrs Macrae's bidding." 

"And have you made her understand as much ]" 

" Oh no," Lily answered, laughing. " I listen to her 
with as much patience as I can muster, and get rid of 
her as quickly, and with as good a grace as possible." 

" Poor Lily 1 it is rather hard upon you, so young and 
inexperienced, to have so much quarrelling among your 
servants," Mabel said, kindly. 

" By the by, Mabel," Lily said, " I have always for- 
gotten to tell you that I don't think we can keep your 
protkgke^ Mary-Anne, another six months." 

"Indeed, Lilyl I am very sorry for it. Is she not fit 
for her work?" 

** Oh yes, I believe she does her work very well ; but 
she is not at all a pleasant servant." 

"Is she disrespectfuH" Mabel asked. 
, '* No," Lily answered, with some hesitation. " I can't 
say she is; but she has a most disagreeable manner; 
always looks as if she must not be found fault with." 

" She does not give saucy answers, does she ?" 

" No, I can't say she does," Lily repeated, with the 
same half-reluctant manner; "but she looks so sour and 
sulky." 

"Still, dear Lily," Mabel said, gently, "if that be all, 
do you think you have any sufficient reason for parting 
with her?" 

" Yes, I think so. It is so disagreeable to have such 
a servant about one. Should you not think so 1 " 
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"No, dear Lily. When we know how far our own 
tempers are from beinff perfect, I think it would be un- 
reasonable to expect perfection in our servants ; particu- 
larly when we consider the education and training, or 
rather the want of all education and training, many of 
them suffer under." 

"True," Lily answered, thoughtfully. "I did not 
think of that Then, in my place, should you keep 
Mary-Anne]" 

" Indeed, I think so, Lily. Servants are human crea- 
tures like ourselves, liable to the same infirmities that we 
are. Some have frank, cheerful tempers, others are re- 
served, dull, or sulky, if you will Such a natural con- 
stitution is a painful enough one in itself. I should be 
sorry to increase the pain of it by depriving its possessor 
of all means of earning her bread." 

" Oh, but I don't wish to do that," Lily said, quickly. 

" But should you not at least run a great risk of doing 
so % If you dismiss her, and a lady comes to you for a 
character, what could you say 1" 

" I could give her a very good character, as a sober, 
honest, respectable girl, and Anne says she« does her 
housemaid work remarkably well Oh, I should have no 
hesitation in giving her a good character." 

" But one of the first questions would be, * Why did 
you part with her?* And how could you answer 
that?" 

" That she did not suit me," Lily said, quickly. 

"Put yourself in the inquirer's place, and say, dear 
Lily, could such an answer satisfy you 1 Should you not 
press for a more explicit one % If it was persisted in, 
should you not suspect that there was some m)rstery, 
and refuse to hire the girl) Or, if the real reason were 
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plainly stated, that her temper was so bad she could not 
be kept, should you feel inclined to try her?" 

" No, I daresay not, unless I were in very great ex- 
treniity." 

** And if in such a case you did engage her, would it 
not be with a grudging spirit, and with a strong prepos- 
session against her, which, with her disagreeable manner, 
must insure your disliking her]" 

"Well, I daresay it might be so. I suppose I must 
keep her after alL But what will Mrs Macrae say]" 

"She wishes you to part with herl" Mabel asked, 
with a good deal of interest. 

"Yes, she has been hinting at it for the last two 
months. And yesterday she told me she knew of a very 
good girl to fill her place." 

"Dear Lily," Mabel said, with some hesitation, "I 
know that I have no right to interfere with your domestic 
arrangements ; but you are always so patient with me, 
that you encourage me to speak freely." 

" Oh yes, say what you like to me, Mabel," Lily an- 
swered, warmly. " I look upon you as my elder sister. 
But, I think," blushing a good deal, " I know what you 
mean to say. You think I leave too much power in Mrs 
Macrae's hand." 

" Indeed, dear Lily, I do think so. You are responsi- 
ble for the comfort, happiness, and welfare of all under 
you ; and that responsibility you cannot put off upon 
anotiier." 

" Oh, as to comfort, I assure you Mrs Macrae is too 
comfortable a person herself not to see to that. I know 
that as to good, sufficient food, comfortable accommoda- 
tions, and all that, they are better off than most ser- 
vants." 
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*^ But that is not all that is requisite for their happiness, 
still less for their welfare," Mabel persisted, with her own 
peculiar, gentle firmness. "You have often told me that 
Mrs Macrae has a strong tendency to favouritism. And 
favouritism cannot exist without a certain amount of 
injustice. Injustice on one side is almost certain: to 
produce bitter heart-burnings, anger, and revenge on the 
other. And are these feelings which you are willing your 
poor dependants should suffer fi-om 1 " 

" But, then, Mabel, what can I do ]" Lily asked, with 
an almost comical look of perplexity. " Mrs Macrae has 
reigned supreme in hall and kitchen for so long, that it 
I were to interfere, I should bring a perfect storm upon 
my head. And even if I did, what good could I do? I 
could not spend half my days in arranging servants^ 
quarrels, and settling what each was to da" 

"And why not, dear Lily, if your duty cannot be per- 
formed otherwise 1 But that is nonsense. You know it 
could be done at a less expense of time than that A 
good deal of time, and of pains, would be required at 
first, to enable you to understand thoroughly all the de- 
tails of the work to be done, and a good deal of serious 
consideration to enable you to arrange, so that each 
should have her due proportion. But that once settled, 
a very small portion of time would suffice to see after the 
proper working of the machine, and the right performance 
of each person in her own department" 

" Yes, but how could I ever settle the due proportion 
of each one's work ? " Lily asked, impatiently. 

" A little thought and serious consideration would en- 
able you to do so, dear Lily. You know more of house- 
hold work than most girls do." 

"Yes, in a general way, thanks to Mrs Blair. But 
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8till| there are so many things I must know before I can 
do as you wish — things of which I know nothing. For 
instance, what do I know of the length of time required 
to scour a grate, or to iron a shirt? And how can I 
arrange the different proportions of work to be done by 
lauhdry-maid or housemaid, unless I know so much at 
least!" 

"But surely, dear Lily, the amount of knowledge ne- 
cessary might be acquired easily enough. Mrs Macrae, 
Anne, or even I, could give you all the information you 
could require. And don't you think every mistress of a 
fiunily ought to know, at least, so much of these matters 
as to be able to tell when work is well or ill done, and to 
be certain that her dependants are justly dealt by. I 
said that servants were human creatures like ourselves, I 
might have said more — ^that they are God's creatures as 
we are. They have duties to discharge to God as we 
have, God's precepts are spoken to them as well as to 
us, and will He hold us guiltless if we injure or oppress 
these creatiures of His, if we hinder them in the perfor- 
mance of these duties, or in the obeying of these pre- 
cepts! If God has commanded your servant to do 
heartily, and with all her might all she does, and you lay 
upon her such an amount of work as she cannot hope to 
do wdl, and thereby excite in her a habit of slovenly, 
careless working, are you not in part guilty of her fault? 
If another has so very little to do, as to lose altogether 
the habit of active industry, implied in the command, 
* Be diligent in business ; ' if in another, the kindness of 
heart God has enjoined is changed into envy and bitter- 
ness by seeing a fellow-servant constantly favoured at her 
expense ; and if a fourth is tempted to the eye-service 
He has forbidden, because your praise and blame are 
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distributed with partiality and without discrimination, or 
because, seeing how little her interest or happiness are 
cared for by you, she feels it impossible to be interested 
in you in turn; will God in all these cases hold you 
guiltless of the faults they commit]" 

"I suppose you are right, dear Mabel; or rather I 
knaiv you are," Lily said, frankly. " But why should not 
Mrs Macrae see to all these things as well, nay better, 
than I canr* 

"Because you are the responsible person, not Mrs 
Macrae. Dear Lily, speaking seriously, God his made 
you responsible for the happiness and welfare of these 
creatures of His whom He has made dependent on you ; 
responsible at least, in so far as it lies in your power to 
increase or diminish that happiness. And that respon- 
sibility you cannot throw off. If Mrs Macrae were in 
every respect one who you could feel sure would act 
kindly, wisely, justly to all, you might, perhaps, safely 
trust her with the power you now give her. But you 
know, dear Lily, she is not such a person." 

" Ah, but still my grand difficulty remains," Lily said, 
with a comical shake of her head. " What if Mrs Mac- 
rae will not submit to my interfering with her]" 

" But if it is your duty to interfere, as you call it, don't 
you see that you should insist upon her submitting to itl* 

" I seeJI* Lily answered, laughing, " that you wish me 
to see what I am not at all willing to see. However, I 
promise you to see about it And now the verb to see^ 
having received all due honour, to conclude, do you tell 
me what we are going to see at the Black Scaur f Does 
any one live there % Or are we only going to see and ad- 
mire the beauties of nature ] " 

" I hope you will admire the beauties, or rather, the 
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grandeur of nature. But the object of my walk is to visit 
an old couple who live there. They have got the most 
curious habitation you ever saw. The old man and his 
two sons built it themselves, I beheve. It is a perfect 
picture of neatness and comfort, but perched on a httle 
spot of level ground, about twenty feet down the face of 
the cliffi It is placed in a comer, so that the cliff is on 
two sides of it, and there is only room for the house, and 
a little court upon the level space. Above and below, 
the cliff is almost perpendicular. You get down to it by 
steps." • 

" What a strange place it must be I What could be 
the inducement to choose it % It must be very solitary 
too." 

" Extremely solitary. The solitude of the situation is 
its great attraction to them, I believe,*' Mabel said. 
" They have not a neighbour within more than a mile. 
On this side, you know, they must cross the whole moor 
before they can reach a single house ; that is what makes 
me so anxious to go to them to-day, for we heard last 
night that neither of them have been in church for six 
weeks or two months, and we are afraid they must be ill ; 
and then, being so far from help is a serious matter.'* 

" What kind of people are they T' Lily asked. 

" Very superior people, but peculiar. We think that 
they must have seen better days, their manners and con- 
versation are so far above their station. They are not at 
all popular, however. Their avoidance of society, and a 
certain grave, proud, or I should rather say, dignified re- 
serve of manner, are not liked by the common people 
hereabouts. There is a mystery about them too ; they 
came here about six years ago, no one knows why or 
from whence ; no one knows more of their previous 
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history now than he did then ; and their neighbours are 
not disposed to explain the mjrstery charitably." 

" Well, it is all very strange,** Lily said, " but how do 
they live, I mean how do they gain their livelihood % " 

" They have a little money invested in some way, which 
yields them a small annual income. Then they pay no 
rent for the cottage or for the little comer of land which 
they have redeemed from the moor. They have a gar 
den and a tiny bit of a field, upon which they have be- 
stowed great labour to make them fruitful ; they carried 
earth from the moss at the other side of the moor, and 
sand from the sea-shore to make the soil what they 
wished — ^and now both garden and field are the wonder 
of all passers by. The garden has beautifiil flowers, as 
well as vegetables and fiiiit, and to come suddenly 
upon it, in that wild, barren moor, has the strangest effect 
imaginable ; then they have a cow and two or three 
goats." 

" Goats ! '* Lily cried, with much animation, " Oh, I 
am so glad they are goats and not sheep. It is such a 
wild, romantic story altogether, and the picturesque goats 
suit in with it so well. I hope I shall see them." 

" I hope you may," Mabel answered, " for one of them 
is a very great beauty ; I am quite anxious that 3rou 
should see it." 

"And have they a family? You spoke of two sons 
helping to build the cottage." 

"Yes, but they are both in America, I believe, and 
doing very welL They lost a daughter about four months 
ago; she was married and lived in England. I never 
saw her, but I have seen their other daughter, Ellen, a 
very fine girl, evidently their pride and favourite. She is 
in good service in the ^unily of Sir Thomas Giantley, 
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whose estate is only a few miles from the town where her 
sister lived." 

" The old people live quite alone, then ] " 
" Qnite alone ; so that if either or both of them be ill, 
it would be very difficult for them to get assistance." 

" But, Mabel, if they are so unsocial as you describe, 
will they be pleased at your taking a stranger to see 
them!" 

" Oh yes ; we are great favourites. They are always 
glad to see Edward or me, and will welcome any friend 
of ours. And, indeed, they would receive any visitor 
with courteous hospitality, only they have no taste for 
the gossiping conversation our village people delight in, 
never return the visits paid them, and are quite silent as 
to their own concerns, so they are called very unneigh- 
bourly." 

" And how have you gained their confidence ? " 
" From his first coming here, they seemed to have taken 
a great fancy to Edward. The old woman had a long 
and dangerous illness just after our marriage. Edward 
used to go very often to see her, and I used to accompany 
him for the sake of the walk. At first I never went in, 
but saxmtered about while he paid his visit But one day 
Mrs Bisset was seized with a fainting fit Neither Ed- 
ward nor the old man knew what to do, and Edward 
came out for me. Since then they have always asked me 
to come with him, and when I found that they seemed 
really to like my visits, I used often to go by myself. In 
the long summer evenings, Edward and I came here very 
often. It is such a quiet, solitary walk. And then we 
always stopped to talk with them a little, either in their 
garden or at their cottage door. But I have not been 
here for more than six months. Before baby was bom, 
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Edward thought the walk rather too long for me, and 
since then I have been so much occupied, that though I 
have several times purposed going, I have never made it 
out About the time of baby's birth, Edward saw them 
very frequently, when they were in sorrow for their daugh- 
ter's death, but he, too, has been lately prevented from 
coming so far. Had we heard sooner that they had been 
so long missed from church, we should have suflfered 
nothing to hinder us from coming. But we can't see their 
seat either from the pulpit or our pew, and no one told 
us of their absence. They are so very regular that I am 
much afraid either one or both must be ill" 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE FAMILY AT THE BLACK SCAUR. 
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|HEN they came within sight of the garden, its 
disorderly, neglected appearance, in contrast 
to the perfect order in which it was always 
kept, increased Mabel's fears still more, and 
she quickened her steps towards the edge of the cliff. 
Lily followed. Strong curiosity and interest, mingled 
with a vague feeling of dread, filled her mind. The per- 
fect stillness and solitude of all around were well calcu- 
lated to increase these feelings. 

The day was calm, and the quiet, blue sea, with its 
narrow strip of yellow sand, looked so smiling and cheer- 
ful in the bright sunshine, that it formed a striking con- 
trast to the dark gray cHff, and to the cottage so shaded 
by it from the sunlight 

They went down the steps and knocked at the closed 
door. A strong, somewhat harsh, female voice bade 
them enter. 

The old woman was sitting alone by the hearth. Her 
black dress, her stem, though handsome cast of face, the 
grave cold dignity of her manner, all struck Lily as singu- 
larly appropriate to the scene. 
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She asked them to be seated, with a grave courtesy 
that might have become a duchess in her own castle. 
Mabel at once felt that her present visit was not so 
welcome as her former ones had been. Perhaps Lily's 
conjecture had been correct, and the old woman was 
displeased by the entrance of a stranger ; or, perhaps, 
offended by Mabel's long absence. But it was extremely 
difficult to read in that stem, unmovable countenance 
what was passing in her mind, and still more difficult to 
attempt any apology to one whose reserved politeness 
seemed to forbid frankness or explanation. 

Mabel asked for her husband. 

He was well, she thanked her. 

"We feared you might be ill, as we heard you had not 
been in the village lately," Mabel said, kindly. " I was 
anxious to come to ask for you as soon as possible." 

" I am much obliged, I am sure ; but I am quite well, 
thank you." And the old woman sat erect in her chair, 
as if illness or weakness could never presume to touch 
her. 

Mabel was perplexed by her manner. There was 
something wrong. The neglected garden, even the 
comparative disorder of the room, showed that there 
was, as did also new, dark lines of sorrow upon the old 
woman's face. It could not be her daughter's death 
alone, for Edward had told her that both parents had 
borne that trial with patient fortitude. But whatever it 
might be, it was intended to be kept a secret; and 
Mabel had too much gentleness and delicacy of feeling 
to attempt to pry into it. Still, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to carry on any conversation with one whose answen 
were so cold and dry, and who seemed unable or unwill- 
ing to start any subject hersel£ 
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As she sat there, stiff and silent, her keen, gray eyes 
fixed steadily upon Mabel, and her thin lips so firmly 
closed, she forcibly reminded Lily of one of the old 
covenanters, expecting to be questioned as to the hiding- 
place of a hunted relative or friend, and resolved to die 
rather than to betray the secret 

Mabel tried hard to preserve her usual kind, unem* 
barrassed manner, but felt it increasingly difficult to do 
so. At last, she touched tenderly and sympathisingly 
upon the subject of her recent affliction. A curious 
kind of spasm passed over the old woman's face. She 
grasped the arms of her chair, as if to keep herself still, 
and answered in a hollow, unnatural voice, that that 
soiTOw was all over now. 

Mabel looked an involuntary inquiry to her meaning. 
The old woman's face became again convulsed. She 
hastily raised her hands to her head for a moment, as if 
to hide what she could not repress, and then again grasp- 
ing the arms of her chair, rising still more erect, and fix- 
ing her eyes with an almost fierce expression on Mabel, 
she demanded — 

" Now, ma'am, will you be so good as to tell me what 
brought you herel What have our kind neighbours 
been sajring of us and ours % " 

" What brings me here ! " Mabel repeated in a be- 
wildered manner. " To see you, Mrs Bisset ; to ask of 
your welfare. You might rather ask," trying to smile 
pleasantly, "why I have been so long absent." She 
stopped abruptly, as a feeble, hollow cough from the 
inner room struck upon her ear. 

Her hostess started at the sound, and half rose firom 
her seat, then sitting down again, began to talk rapidly, 
almost incoherently, as if to draw away the attention of 
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her visitors. She spoke of the weather — complained of 
the dulness of the day, when the sun was shining out of 
a cloudless sky — of the dismal wailing of the stormy sea, 
which was lying like a glassy mirror beneath the window ; 
and then, as if suddenly conscious of her mistakes, rose, 
put her hand to her head, and saying — ^^ I am not very 
well to-day, I think. I '11 be glad to see you some other 
day. For the present I must ask you to leave me,'' 
motioned them to the door. 

Mabel hesitated. 

" You look very far from welL I don't like to leave 
you alone," she said, anxiously, as she marked her 
whitening lips and the black circle round her eyes, and 
remembered the long fainting-fits which had occurred 
oftener than once during her former illness. " Is your 
husband within call % can we send him to you 1 " 

Again the faint, smothered cough was heard from the 
inner room. The old woman seemed excited to fierce 
anger by the sound. 

"No, no," she cried. "Go awayl Can't you go 
away ! Go 1 I say." 

Mabel went at once, and the more readily that the 
cough had reminded her that her old friend would not 
be left quite alone. She and Lily ascended the steps, 
and went on some way in silence, which lily was the 
first to break. 

" How very strange ! " she said. 

" Very," Mabel rejoined, in a tone of great distress. 
"Something terrible must have happened. You, who 
have never seen her before, cannot understand how 
much she is changed, and all about her. In comparison 
to the houses in the village, you might think hers veiy 
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tidy and clean, but there is a great difference from what 
it used to be." 

" I wonder what can be wrong," Lily remarked, after 
they had again walked a little way in silence. " One 
would have thought she must have been glad to tell you 
any sorrow to get your sympathy under it, when she has 
so few friends." 

" I am afraid," Mabel answered, thoughtfully, " that 
there is shame in the sorrow, whatever it may be. I 
have been trpng to recall the whole scene, and I fear 
some disgrace has come upon them. Do you remember 
the fierce defiance of her look and voice, as she asked 
me what had made me come, and what her neighbours 
had been saying of her?" 

" Yes ; and that sound in the inner room, which she 
was anxious to conceal." 

" Oh, I hope nothing has gone wrong with Ellen," 
Mabel said, anxiously. "But I remember now that 
when I asked for her, Mrs Bisset gave me no answer, 
but turned hurriedly to ask you if you were not too near 
the door." 

" I remarked that," Lily answered, " because her flur- 
ried manner of sapng it was in such contrast to the cold 
silence of the moment before, and the moment after." 

" Oh, I do hope nothing is wrong there. They did 
so idolise that girl, and were so proud of her. And, 
indeed, their pride was excusable: she seemed a very 
superior girL" 

" Was she like her mother 1" Lily asked. 

"A softened likeness. I don't know that she was 
quite so handsome as her mother must have been in 
her best days. But being in the full bloom of youth and 
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health, she was really a fine-looking girl, and had an ex- 
pression of intellect and thoughtfiilness that one does 
not often see in her class. Her manners were so good 
too. Modest and yet self-possessed, self-respecting, 
she had a good deal of her father and mother's pride, 
but softened by youthful modesty and gaiety. Oh, I do 
hope nothing is wrong with her ! I don't know what the 
old people would do in such a case. I don't know how 
they could ever bear it." 

" I wonder what it can be," Lily repeated again. " It 
is all so strange and mysterious." 

" But it is quite idle to speculate upon it, we can 
know nothing," Mabel said. 

Stili they did nothing but speculate about it all the way 
home, and weary themselves with conjectures and sur- 
mises. Lil/s difficulties with Mrs Macrae, the question 
of keeping Mary- Anne, her purpose of visiting the comer 
of the moor she remembered, all were forgotten in this 
new interest 

When they came near home they met Edward. He 
was much concerned at what they told him, and agreed 
with Mabel in thinking that shame must be joined to 
sorrow. Mabel asked what was to be done. Must they 
leave them to bear it all alone, without an eflfort to help 
or comfort them % 

" Of course," Edward said, " we cannot force ourselves 
into their confidence. I must see them as soon as 
possible; but I fear that possible cannot be before 
Monday, I have so many engagements to-morrow, 
Friday, and Saturday." 

" But," Mabel urged, earnestly, ** should we leave 
them alone so long % Mrs Bisset looked so very ill to- 
day. And if our fears be correct, she would rather die, 
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and her husband would rather see her die, than come to 
us or to any one for advice or help." 

" How would it do for you to go back to-morrow by 
yourself?" Edward asked. " She confessed to being ill, 
and it would be natural enough that you should go and 
ask for her.** 

** Quite natural," MabeL said, "I know how very 
dangerously ill she was last year. Lewis warned her in 
my presence to be very careful of her health, as a recur- 
rence of the disorder might be serious, so that my 
anxiety about her would be most natural ; and perhaps 
if I am alone, she may be more open with me." 

So it was arranged. Lily begged to be allowed to 
bear Mabel company in her walk, saying, she could stop 
at such a distance from the house as to prevent all risk 
of being seen. On the following day, accordingly, they 
again set out at an early hour. 

It was a dull day, and much colder than the preceding 
one. The bleak, desolate moor looked bleaker than 
usual under the dull, gray sky; a steady, cold, but not 
high wind from the north-east blew in their faces all the 
way, and made their walk very unpleasant; they were glad 
to get on as quickly as possible, and did not converse 
much. 

When they reached the foot of a rising ground a short 
distance from the cottage, Lily stopped. 

" I will go no farther," she said, " lest either of the old 
people should be about their garden and see me ; I '11 wait 
hereabouts for you." 

" But, Lily, it is such a cold, svirly day," Mabel ob- 
jected. "I don't think you should stay; I wish you 
would go home and leave me." 
• No, Lily said, she certainly should not She meant 
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to walk as far as a scathed tree she pointed out That 
used to be their landmark to the mossy dell in which the 
rare plant grew, and she was going to pay it a visit So 
Mabel, finding her resolved, left her, and Lily went oflf 
to the scathed tree. 

As she walked slowly back, there was little to tempt 
her to look about her, and her eyes were generally fixed 
upon the ground, unless when turned in the direction of 
the cottage or of the scathed tree. So that, until she 
was close upon him, she did not see a young man who 
was coming rapidly over the moor towards her. When 
she looked up, startled at the sound of his footsteps, his 
eyes were earnestly, she thought anxiously, fixed upon 
her. For a moment he seemed inclined to address her, 
but passed on. Lily almost involuntarily looked back. 
He was doing the same. Their eyes met, and he seemed 
again inclined to speak. But Lily did not at all like the 
idea of his doing so, as he was a perfect stranger, and 
she began to walk much more rapidly. She was not 
followed, and the next time she ventured to look round 
the stranger was out of sight 

Lily thought it very strange. She was just in cirami- 
stances to see a mystery in everything. Who could he 
be % What could bring him there % 

She walked again to the brow of the hill. He had 
disappeared. He must then have gone to the cottage. 
The road beyond led for a long way along the face of 
the cliff, and had there been any one on it for more than 
a mile, she must have seen him. But what could he 
have to do with the old people at the cottage? He 
could not be their son. Mabel had said they had no 
son in this country. Besides, that man must belong to 
a rank in life considerably above theirs. He was not a 
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gentleman, perhaps, but certainly one of the highest class 
of tradesmen or farmers. 

Lily went forward to the top of the stairs. The outer 
door of the cottage stood open, and she thought, from 
the light cast upon the little passage, the inner door of 
the room also. And yet no sound of voices came from 
it All was still and silent Nothing could she hear, 
except the dashing of the waves against the rocks. It 
was all strange, very strange and mysterious. After a 
few minutes* silent, anxious listening, she heard a man's 
deep voice say a few words. Then again a profound 
silence, broken for a single second by the suppressed 
sound of a woman's sob. Then the same voice again. 
Then a slight stir, and she heard Mabel's low, gentle 
tones. In another minute, the shadow of a figure crossed 
the streak of light in the passage, and Mabel came out, 
followed by the same young man whom Lily had met. 

lily drew back a little out of their sight, but so as 
still to see and watch them. They stood for a few 
minutes at the bottom of the steps talking earnestly. 
The young man was without his hat, and Lily could see 
more distinctly the anxious, wistful expression which had 
struck her when she met him. She began to think he 
must be a son, after all 

After talking for some minutes, Mabel shook hands 
with him, and came up to Lily. She looked so pale and 
sorrowful, that Lily felt afraid to ask any questions. And 
Mabel at first spoke only of her concern at keeping her 
so long waiting, and her fears that she must have been 
very cold. 

"Oh no," Lily replied, readily. "I was a little bit 
wearied of waiting, and a little bit impatient But I have 
quite forgotten it now, and I should not have liked you 

M 
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to come away before you were quite ready." And she 
looked the inquiry she scarcely liked to speak. 

" Yes, Lily/' Mabel said, " our fears were quite cor- 
rect Poor Ellen !" she stopped for a minute, and then 
went on. " They had never heard of her since about 
the beginning of October, just before her sister*s deatL 
And about eight weeks ago, all the letters they had writ- 
ten to her were retiuned, with a few words on the enve- 
lope, to say that Ellen Bisset had left Sir Thomas Grant- 
ley*s service. In great alarm, the old man went at once 
to his son-in-law's house, and learned from him that 
Ellen had been turned away for theft the very night her 
sister died, and that nothing had been heard of her since. 
He had refrained from writing to tell her parents, at first, 
from anger at the disgrace Ellen had brought upon the 
whole family, and latterly, from a mistaken desire to 
save them from pain as long as possible. He had, at 
first, while still angry, refused to take any steps to find 
where she had gone, and afterwards, when he began to 
inquire, he could learn no ridings. The father's affec- 
rion and anxiety perhaps quickened his powers, for he, 
at any rate, succeeded in tracing her to a town in the 
west of England ; they did not mention the name. And 
there," Mabel added slowly, and in great distress, "there 
he found her in prison." 

" Oh, poor father, poor mother ! And that was the 
meaning of her anxiety that we should not question her. 
But has Ellen come home) Was that her cough we 
heard? Is she ill 1 How did you get to see her I" Lily 
questioned, with breathless eagerness. 

" I found the old woman sitting just as we saw her 
yesterday. She looked round, impatientiy, angrily, whai 
I went in. But I told her frankly and deddecUy, that 
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she need not fear that I should attempt to find out any- 
thing she wished to conceal. That I saw plainly that 
some deep grief oppressed her, and was anxious if I 
could, to help her under it. That she might tell me 
everything, or nothing, as she liked ; that I should sym- 
pathise with her evident sorrow, whether she confided 
to me its cause or not And that I had come only to 
say this, and should go as soon as she pleased. 

"She believed me; I could see that she did. And 
her expression and manner softened for a few minutes, 
while she answered in a broken voice, that her sorrow 
was one with which no stranger could intermeddle. It 
was too deep for words. 

***That is the sorest kind of trial,' I said; * nothing 
could excite my sympathy so much as hearing you say 
that* And I went on to remind her of One with whom 
words were not necessary to awaken His tender sympathy. 

" She was listening with patience, at least, when the 
cough we heard yesterday was heard again firom the 
inner room, but more severe and prolonged. The old 
woman's colour went and came rapidly. The fierce ex- 
pression returned, and she again bade me go, and leave 
her alone. She should like to be alone. 

" * I will go,' I said, rising, * only let me ask' 

" * I will tell you nothing,' she cried, impatiently. * You 
promised to ask no questions. Go, I will answer none.' 

" I was foolish enough to persist in my explanation, 
that I only wanted to ask after her health. I wished to 
convince her that I had not forfeited my claim to her 
confidence. But it was in vain, she would not listen. 

** * I will tell you nothing,' she always repeated * You 
are not what I took you to be. You have not kept your 
promise. Go — I say, go.' 
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" While she spoke, the door of the inner room opened, 
and Ellen came in. But, oh, how different from the 
Ellen I had seen last year! So pale and sallow, so 
wasted, and with such a wild expression of despair in 
her eyes, as she stood in the doorway looking at me. 

" * Ellen !' I exclaimed, as soon as I could speak. 
The mother started, and turned round. In her own 
vehemence, she had not heard the door open. 

" * Girl! what brings you here ?* she demanded, fiercely. 

* Did I not command you to remain where you were T 

" * Yes, mother,' she answered, slowly, with a strange 
mixture of defiance and of humiliation in her manner. 

* But I could not bear that you should harden yourself 
against every one and everything. I knew how you 
once felt towards this lady, and I thought that if she 
knew all, you might perhaps sufier her to speak to you, 
if you will listen to no one else.' 

" * All,' the mother repeated, with terrible bitterness. 

* Ay, all the fine tale of the shame and disgrace you 
have brought into a family that never knew the meaning 
of the words before. All that you have done to dis- 
honour, and for ever ruin the good name that has for 
ages been handed down from father to son, from mother 
to daughter. All you have done to break the hearts of 
the father and mother whose love has been poured upon 
you as fruitlessly as rain upon the barren sand.' 

" * Oh, stop, stop,' I cried, springing forward to sup- 
port Ellen, who, leaning against the door she had closed 
behind her, was trembling from head to foot, and gasp- 
ing for breath. * Remember she is your child.' 

" * My child ! Would to God she were no^ or that I 
could forget it,' she answered, fiercely. 
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" * No, oh no, you do not, you cannot wish that,' I 
said. * Recollect the moment when you first knew a 
living daughter was bom to you. Recollect the times 
when she lay in your bosom, and you thanked God for 
having given her to your heart Recollect the days and 
nights when you watched over her in sickness/ I could 
say no more. Something rose in my throat and choked 
the words; I was thinking of my own boy. Perhaps 
that made my words more earnest and impressive ; per- 
haps the sight of Ellen so wan and suffering, as I placed 
her in a chair, may have moved the mother's heart ; at 
least she ceased her reproaches, she rested her elbows 
on her knees, and burying her face in her hands, she sat 
still and silent 

" * Mother,' Ellen said, after a few minutes' silence, 
* tell Mrs Seton the whole story. After what you have 
said, it is but justice, bare justice to me, to tell her all. 
If you don't, I will.' 

"The mother glanced up impatiently, and yet won- 
deringly, at her daughter's decided tone. After looking 
steadily at her for a moment, she complied with her 
demand, and began in a low, hurried tone, to tell me. 
I can't repeat the words, for sometimes the one spoke, 
sometimes the other, and they sometimes spoke quietly, 
sometimes wildly, but this was the substance of what 
they said. 

- " It seems that the Grantley's household is a very ill- 
ordered one. Although Sir Thomas has a fine estate 
and a good fortune, he is constantly in debt They owe 
all their tradesmen accounts of many years' standing, and 
their servants can never get their wages paid regularly. 
Ellen has been there for three years, and has never got 
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more than one or two pounds at a time, and that only 
by constant asking — most disagreeable to a girl of her 
proud nature." 

"Why has she stayed so longT' Lily asked. "Why 
have her parents suffered her to stay % " 

" Partly, I suspect, from a foolish pride that made them 
unwilling that their girl should serve any but titled 
people ; partly because it was a comfort to her sister Maiy 
to have her so near her ; partly because the poor girl has 
never, even to this day, received half of what is owing to 
her, and they thought she might perhaps lose it altogether 
if she left the service ; and, besides, Ellen was really fond 
of her mistress. She is good-tempered, kind to all her 
servants, so far as she knows how to be so, and was par- 
ticularly kind to Ellen, who was a great favourite, and her 
own personal attendant. So Ellen stayed on, always 
hoping that things would get better, but, in the meantime, 
often sorely pressed for want of money. On account ot 
her situation, she had to be always nicely dressed, and 
yet never could get the money requisite to buy her 
clothes. Then, as Mary's delicacy of health increased, 
poor Ellen felt more bitterly the want of the money 
which might have enabled her to give her sister little 
comforts and luxuries, which her husband could not 
well afford her. 

" The husband is a tradesman in the village close to 
Grantley Castle, and has suffered severely from the ir- 
regular payments of the great family. They were his 
best customers in one sense, taking the largest quantity 
of his goods j but his worst in never paying him, and in 
setting a bad example to the smaller gentry, who thought 
it grand to be above paying their accounts because the 
great people at the Castle were so. 
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" Mary's illness was an expensive one, requiring wine 
and nourishing food, and her husband often saw himself 
unable to get them for her. One day, Ellen found Mary 
very low, and upon questioning her, learned that the 
doctor had ordered her to take at least two glasses of 
wine in the day, and that she had had none for weeks. 
*But why notr Ellen insisted upon knowing. And then 
it came out that poor Tom had only a few shillings in the 
house which must be kept for absolute necessaries, as 
many of the tradespeople in the town had refused him 
longer credit Ellen went at once to the inn, where alone 
wine could be got, and with great difficulty succeeded in 
persuading the landlord to let her have a bottle upon 
credit, promising not to ask for another, until she had paid 
for that one. 

" The bottle was too soon finished, and still neither 
husband nor sister had money to buy the poor dying 
woman another. 

" Ellen begged her mistress for payment, with more 
earnestness than she had ever used. Lady Grantley 
could not give it her then. Ellen glanced at a purse fiiU 
of gold and silver l)dng on the dressing-table — and per- 
sisted in her petition. Lady Grantley was astonished at 
her impertinence, forbade her to mention the subject 
again until she thought fit to pay her; she should 
do so when she pleased, and so she swept out of the 
room." 

"What a shame !" cried Lily. "She might at least 
have given her wine for her dying sister if she did not 
choose to pay her her due." 

" I don't believe that Ellen would state her reason for 
wishing for payment," Mabel said, "lest she might be 
suspected of asking for wine. Poor Lady Grantley! 
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Ellen says she is not cruel, only entirely thoughtless, 
never realises that servants are of the same nature as 
herself, wonders what they can want with money ; they 
have plenty to eat and drink without paying for it, and 
then: clothes cannot cost much. And so she went away 
quite happy to some flower-show or race-course, I don*t 
remember which, and left poor Ellen nearly crazy with 
anxiety about her sister and anger against her mis- 
tress. A message had come that morning from her 
brother-in-law to say that Mary was sinking fast, and 
to beg her to do all she could to get payment for him or 
for herself, that they might buy what was needed. 

" Ellen went down to her sister's. She was worse even 
than she had feared. She went to try the landlord again. 
He was inexorable. If she paid him three shillings for 
the former bottle, she might have another upon credit, 
although it was a great deal too little to charge. 

" Ellen went back to the Castle to see her mistress. 
She waited and ^waited ; Lady Grantley did not return. 
Another messenger came to say that Mary was dying, 
and wanted to see her once more. Ellen was distracted. 
A tempter, in the shape of Miss Grantle/s maid, stood 
by her side, and pointed to the full purse still l)dng on 
the dressing-table. No one would ever know she had 
taken a few shillings. Lady Grantley never counted her 
money ; and, besides, was it not Ellen's own % — far more 
was owing to her. Ellen yielded. Could she see her 
sister die for the want of a paltry three shillings ? She 
took that sum and no more, determined to tell Lady 
Grantley whenever she came in. 

" Mary was beyond the stage where wine could do 
any good. Even Ellen, with all her hopefulness, saw this, 
and did not leave her to seek it She remained by her 
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bedside till all was over, and then, alarmed at the late- 
ness of the hour, returned to the Castle. 

" She was forbidden to come farther than the hall-door. 
Sir Thomas came down, accused her of theft, refused to 
hear any explanation, turned her out of the house at 
twelve o'clock at night, bidding her thank Lady Grant- 
ley's kindness of heart that she was not sent to prison ; 
and, saying that her clothes would be sent to her brother- 
in-law's house in the morning, shut the door upon her." 

"For taking three shillings in such circumstances 1 
Oh, shame, shame ! " cried Lily. 

"No; they were not so bad as that," Mabel said. 
"Miss Grantley's maid had taken the opportunity to help 
herself largely from the same purse. When Lady Grant- 
ley came home, she wanted money to pay a bet lost at 
the race-course. She at once missed the large sum. 
Questions were asked, and the real offender accused 
Ellen. She had seen her take it, she said, and she man- 
aged to slip the money into Ellen's drawer, where it was 
found when a search was made. And as Lady Grantley 
could tell that Ellen had declared in the morning that 
she did not possess a farthing, and several of her fellow- 
servants had also heard her lament the want of a few 
shillings ; above all, as Ellen, when accused, did not at- 
tempt to deny that she had taken some money, the 
whole charge was believed. 

"The truth was found out about two months ago, 
when the criminal, having been convicted of a larger 
theft, confessed to the former one. 

" Perhaps with so much evidence against her, it was 
natural enough that they should believe in poor Ellen's 
guilt; but it was a shame, a great shame to refuse to 
listen to her explanations, to refuse to give her the trial 
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she pleaded for. And I do believe, from what Mar3r's 
husband has heard, that dread of the disclosures that 
might be made was the real inducement not to prosecute 
her, as Ellen begged they would." 

"Then what did Ellen do?" Lily asked. 

" Poor girl I she scarcely knows what she did. She 
was feverish and excited with all the harassments and 
sorrow of the day. She turned her back upon the Castle 
and upon the village, and walked on and on through the 
whole night, not knowing or caring where she was going, 
with only the one thought in her mind, that she was 
ruined and disgraced, that shame would fall upon her 
family through her, and that she could never, never again 
see the home she had disgraced. 

" She was at last so worn out that she could walk no 
farther, and lay down in a sheltered spot, a little off the 
road, and fell asleep. It was bright day when she awoke, 
shivering and chilled to the very heart It was the be- 
ginning of October. She sat up, and began to think to 
form plans. She saw the smoke of a town before her. 
She did not know what town it was, or how far from the 
Castle ; but it looked a large town. She would be lost 
in its crowds. She would go there and get work. She 
would work night and day until she had earned money 
to pay a lawyer, and then she would go back to the 
Castle and insist upon justice being done her. They had 
no right to take away her good name without stating her 
crime, when it was one which, if stated, would be held 
excusable by every reasonable being. 

" This one wish filled her whole heart To clear her- 
self that she might return home. 

" ' I knew,* she said, bitterly, * what my mother was. 
I knew only too well that she would close both heart 
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and home upon her child, if I went to her with that blot 
upon my character/ 

" The old woman started violently, as if stung with 
sudden pain by these words, but she did not speak, and 
Ellen went on with her story. 

" As might have been expected, she failed in getting 
work. There were plenty of workwomen in the town, 
and she, a stranger, without character or recommenda- 
tions, had, of course, no chance against them. Still, she 
did not think of leaving the place. Excitement and 
fetigue were beginning to take effect upon her health. 
She was getting weak and ill, and had no energy to form 
new plans or take new resolutions. So she wandered 
day by day about the streets — went day after day to the 
same shops, to listen each day with the same silent de- 
spair to the same decided negative. 

" The fatal three shillings were all she had. But she 
made them last for several weeks, spending them at 
about the rate of a penny a day, for just so much bread 
as would keep her from starving. Her lodgings cost her 
nothing. She could not make up her mind to enter the 
miserable places which she could alone have afforded, 
and having found means to enter an empty house, she 
slept there night after night unobserved ; or, rather, lay 
there ; for, generally, for two or three successive nights, 
she never slept at all, and only got one night's sleep now 
and then, when so completely worn out that the body 
overcame the mind 

" * My mind was like that dull, gray sea,' she said, * all 
one dark leaden colour without one ray of brightness, 
and tossing, tossing day and night, from thought to 
thought, from wish to wish, from fear to fear ; never, no 
never, for one moment from fear to hope.' 
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" At last all her money was gone. She had sold her 
bonnet for a loaf of bread, and had been a whole day 
and night without food. As she grew weaker, an intense 
longing to see her home once again took possession of 
her. She thought she was dying, and determined to try 
to reach home, and if she was refused the privilege to 
die in it, to die at least beside it. 

" She set out to walk home. But after a few steps her 
failing limbs convinced her that it was impossible. As 
she leaned trembling against a lamp-post, she observed a 
mail-coach standing before its office close by. She read 
the name of a Scotch town, Dumfries, I think; she knew 
nothing about the place, except that it was in Scotland ; 
but that was enough. Once in Scotland, in the same 
country as her father and mother, surely she must find 
means to reach them. 

" She hurried into the office to ask the price of an out- 
side seat. I don't remember what the sum was, but, at 
any rate, it did not much signify to poor Ellen, who had 
not a penny. She had still her shawl, which had once 
been handsome, though now sadly spoiled with exposure 
to all weathers. She took it off, and tremblingly offered 
it in payment for her seat It was scornfully rejected, 
and she was ordered to stand back and let others for- 
ward. 

" Poor Ellen was maddened by the refusal In the 
excited, feverish state of her mind, to get a seat in this 
coach seemed all that was wanted to insure her getting 
home, being pardoned, and once again enjoying a father 
and mother*s affection and protection. The office was 
crowded. There was a great bustle, and only two clerks 
to attend to the customers. One of them received a 
bank-note from a gentleman close beside Ellen, laid it 
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for an instant on the counter, while he turned to speak to 
some one else. To Ellen that note seemed to represent 
home, peace, friends, and all her heart thirsted for. She 
seized it without knowing what she was doing, without 
one thought of being seen or not. She was seen taking 
it up, tried, and condemned. She attempted no defence. 
Of course there was no one to speak to her character ; 
but the manner of the theft was so clear an evidence ot 
inexperience in the art, that she was treated as a young 
offender, and her sentence was only three months' im- 
prisonment. 

" Half the time was passed in the sick-ward. She was 
dangerously ill. But as soon as she was well enough, 
she was dismissed into the common room among offen- 
ders of every age, and every degree of crime. 

"Although broken down with suffering, enough of her 
old pride remained to render her very unpopular, and 
we cannot imagine the half or quarter of what she had to 
endure. 

" * I thought I must go mad or die,' she said, * but I 
was resolute to keep myself very quiet. The whole 
powers of my soul were set, to keep my senses, to keep 
myself in life till I could reach home. For I thought, 
yes, I did think, that what I had suffered would move 
even my mother's heart, and that I should get from her 
one tear, one kiss ere I died. But,' she added, with 
bitterness, * you see I was mistaken.' 

" * And do you think we have suffered nothing % ' she 
asked, angrily. * Do you think I had nothing to suffer, 
left all alone in this wild place, and fancying I heard 
your step in each sound of the sea, or your voice in each 
wail of the wind 1 Do you think I suffered nothing when 
I lay awake whole nights listening for your arrival, and 
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only rose in the morning to wander from the door to the 
window, to wish for the darkness of night to stop my 
weary watching, and in the darkness to wish for the 
faintest streak of light, that I might again begin to watch % 
You think nothing of having brought shame and sorrow 
upon the gray head of your mother, of having broken 
your father's heart Look there I * 

" And, starting up, she threw open the door of the 
inner room. I sat straight opposite it, and could see 
the old man sitting there all alone with his sorrow, his 
patient sorrow. 

" O Lily," Mabel added, bursting into tears, " if you 
!iad seen him ! Ellen is changed, and her mother is 
changed, but the change in them did not move me half 
so much as the change in hioL Pride and anger in the 
one, bitterness and defiance in the other, help to keep 
them up, but with him sorrow has worked its full power. 
There he sat, his firm, erect figure bowed, his gray head 
bent forward on his breast, his once strong, sinewy hands 
loosely clasped upon his knees. His veiy senses seemed 
dulled by grief. He did not hear the opening of the 
door, and never stirred or looked round until Ellen, with 
a kind of wild cry, darted forward and threw herself on 
the ground beside him, hiding her face upon his knees, 
exclaiming — 

'' ' But yet he has blessed me. Bless me once again, 
father, once again ! ' 

" He turned at once at the sound of her voice, laid 
his trembling hands so tenderly on her head, and 
said — 

" ' God in heaven bless you in very deed, my Ellen I* 

'' O Lily, if you had heard him, if you had seen 
himr 
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Mabel's tears checked her utterance, and Lily's flowed 
in ready sympathy. 

"I looked at the mother," Mabel said, after a few 
minutes' silence, "and I thought she seemed moved; 
so I was coming away quietly without speaking, thinking 
it best to leave them alone, when the door opened, and 
a young man came in. It was their eldest son." 

" From America?" Lily asked, with eager interest 

"Yes. Poor Mary's husband had delayed so long 
writing to tell her parents of Ellen's disappearance, 
that he was at last afraid to do so, and wrote to the 
sons, who were setded in Boston. They were both of 
the same mind that their father and mother must have 
some one to support them in their sorrow, and as soon 
as he could arrange his affau^, John, the eldest, came 
over. The surprise was too much for his poor mother. 
She fell into one of her long, alarming fainting-fits, and 
we had only succeeded in recovering her when I came 
away. I came away as soon as I could. They are best 
alone. The son seems all we could wish him to be ; he 
is just the only person who can help or comfort them ; 
his sorrow is grave, and free from bitterness like his 
father's, and yet he is not broken down like the poor old 
man, but can be tender and firm at the same time. I 
could see that at once in his manner to poor Ellen. 
Poor Ellen! O Lily, what have we done to deserve 
our peaceful, happy homes, when others are so miser- 
able % " and again Mabel and Lily mingled their tears to- 
gether. 

" But the mother, Mabel," said Lily. " How can the 
mother be so hard to her own child % I cannot under- 
stand it" 

" I don't think you ever could understand the stem 
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pride of such a character, dear Lily," Mabel answered, 
thoughtfully. "She has never restrained her pride. 
Her very love to her children fed it, she was proud in 
them, proud for them. Then she will not allow ajQfec- 
tion to have its way ; she bends the whole force of her 
strong mind to harden herself. But that she still loves 
Ellen, even passionately, is evident from the account she 
herself gave of her watchful days and nights till she was 
found." 

" It is very sad," said Lily, " but as it is getting late^ 
and my shortest road home lies through this field, I am 
going to deny myself the pleasure of your company any 
longer, and to constrain myself to climb over that paling, 
to jump over that ditch, and to run home as fast as pos- 
sible. So, there, you see, is self-r«traint and self-^wi- 
straint in one action." 

" Well, but I can climb the paling, and jump over the 
ditch, too," said the laughing Mabel. 

" No doubt you can, but your shortest way to the 
Manse is by the high road, and I suspect your dinner 
time is as close at hand as mine." And thus the cousins 
parted. 

As Mabel passed the lodge gates of the Grange, how- 
ever, a few minutes afterwards, she was surprised to see 
Lily running down the avenue towards her. She stopped, 
apprehensive for a moment of bad tidings. But as Lily 
came up, her beaming, happy face removed all fear, even 
before she could find breath to speak. 

" I am so glad I have caught you," she said, holding 
a letter high up in the air in triumph. " I wanted to be 
the first to tell you Geraldine has got a little girl, and 
both mother and baby are doing well" 
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** A girl? Oh, I am so glad it is a girl," Mabel cried, 
joyfully. 

" Indeed 1" Lily said, much amazed "Why, I 
thought Charlie was such a piece of perfection, such a 
baby of all babies, that you would pity every mother 
whose child was not a boy. Now, confess, how often 
you have said to Edward that you were so glad yours 
was a boy. Confess, Mabel, confess 1 " 

Mabel, laughing and blushing, did confess to having 
said so, but persisted in her joy at Geraldine having a 
girl ; began to give a because for it, but stopped herself 
suddenly, and asked if Geraldine's mother was with her. 

" She did not expect her till quite the end of the week," 
she added. 

" No," Lily answered, " but Geraldine was not at all 
well, and wrote to ask her to hasten her journey, and she 
arrived on Monday night, the very day before Geraldine 
wrote last to me, and she never told me her mother was 
come. Cunning monkey, she did not want us to know 
she was not well." 

Mabel had many other questions to ask, but Lily 
stopped them, by putting the letter into her hands, and 
telling her to take it home, and read all the news at her 
leisure, and then she ran off up the avenue, singing in the 
gaiety of her heart at the safe arrival of her niece. 

LU/s delight in the grand news did not cause her to 
foiget the resolution she had formed, to have an interview 
with the redoubtable Mrs Macrae, and to tell her that 
she had decided upon keeping Mary-Anne for another 
six months at least 

At first she tried to persuade herself that it was a pity 
to spoil the happiness of this evening with such a dis- 

N 
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agreeable task ; but her better judgment prevailed, and 
after tea the interview took place. 

It came off better than she had expected. The house- 
keeper looked so astonished and indignant at her yoimg 
mistress venturing to decide for herself, that Lil/s spirit 
was roused, and she ended the matter with far more dig- 
nity and firmness than she had hoped to muster. The 
discomfited housekeeper could only toss her head, say, 
of course, " Miss Gordon must do as she pleased," and 
sweep out of the room. 

Lily was greatly pleased with her success, and very 
impatient to tell Mabel of it. She went down to the 
Manse early on the following day for that pupose, and 
to have a good gossip about Geraldine and her baby. 

This early visit had evidently been expected, for the 
servant met her with a message. 

"Mrs Seton was engagied, but hoped Miss Gordon 
would go into the drawing-room and wait for her, as she 
should not be long." 

Miss Gordon, however, preferred waiting in the garden, 
where she saw baby. 

The little fellow was very fond of Lily, and began to 
laugh and stretch out his hands to her as soon as he saw 
her. She took him gladly, and felt a tenfold pleasure in 
playing with him, fi*om the thought of her own little niece 
in Edinburgh. 

She had him still in her arms, and had got near the 
house, when she heard the hall-door open, and saw Mabel 
and Edward come out, accompanied by a stranger. It 
was the young man she had seen on the moor. He and 
Edward went together towards the gate ; Mabel, seeing 
Lily, came to her. 

"That is John Bisset, is it not?" Lily asked. 
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"Yes; he came at his father's deske to tell us some- 
what of their plans." 

Lily looked an eager inquiry, which she did not speak. 

"They start for Liverpool to-morrow, and sail for 
America with the first ship," said Mabel. 

"But Ellen? you said she was ill. Is she able for 
such an immediate journey ?" 

" That is what I am most uneasy about," Mabel said, 
shaking her head. " We tried to persuade John to allow 
Lewis to see her before they leave, but he is quite im- 
movable on that point She shall have the best medical 
advice before they leave the country, he says. But they 
would start to-morrow, whatever Lewis's opinion might 
be, and it is therefore useless to expose her and her 
parents to the pain of seeing him in their present humilia- 
tion. " 

" Then you won't see them again, Mabel?" Lily asked. 

"No," Mabel said, sorrowfully, "I shall not Ellen 
should be kept very quiet to-day, to prepare for the 
fatigue of to-morrow. I can do no good. My presence 
seems only to irritate the mother." 

"Is she still as much hardened against Ellen 1" Lily 
asked. 

" No, I hope not Her son said that he thought she 
was beginning to feel that the poor girl was an object of 
pity, rather than of blame. He was careful not to cen- 
sure his mother, but, I suspect, she still feels more 
bitterly than sorrowfully. He said to Edward, excus- 
ingly, that as all their misfortunes had come through the 
faults of others, it was more difficult to see God*s hand 
in them." ^ 

"And will Edward not see them? He said he was 
engaged both to-day and to-morrow." 
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" Yes, but he has put off to-day's engagement He has 
gone now with the young man.** 

" Gone ahready ! " Lily exclaimed. " Oh, how teas- 
ing!" 

"Why so, dear Lily?" Mabel asked, in some sur- 
prise. 

" Because I came to ask you to dine with us to-day. 
Papa wishes it so much." 

" Well, I think I can answer for Edward, that he will 
be very glad to do so. I know that he prepared his 
sermons in the beginning of the week, because he looked 
forward to having a good deal to do towards the end." 

"Well, but I had hoped thlEit you would have gone 
home with me for the day. I want so much to consult 
you about so many things. And now I suppose you 
can't come till you have seen Edward?** 

"I could not have been from home all day, at any 
rate," Mabel said, cheerfully. "But why can't you stay a 
little with me?" 

" Oh no, I can't stay," Lily said, with an air of much 
importance. "I have so much to do. Geraldine and 
Kenneth are coming as soon as Geraldine is strong 
enough. They must have the green room, which Geral- 
dine likes so much, and the room opposite will do for 
the nursery. But then it has such an ugly carpet and 
curtains. I could not bear that baby should have such 
a dingy carpet, and I must see about getting others." 

" You extravagant little thing ! " Mabel said, laughing. 
" They are quite good." 

" But very ugly. And baby shall not have ugly things 
to look at," Lily said, decidedly. " However, I am not 
going to get new carpet or curtains. I cannot afford 
that this spring, when we have been getting new curtains 
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and chintz covers for the drawing-room. But the old 
drawing-room curtains are very pretty, and they will cut 
down nicely for the bed. Then, there is a beautiful old 
drawing-room carpet, which had been discarded because 
it had got worn and shabby in the middle, but the edges 
are quite bright and fresh. I am sure we could get an 
excellent small one out of it. Only, you see, Mrs Mac- 
rae will not help me in it, I know. She is quite affronted 
with the scene of last night ;" and Lily told Mabel of her 
triumph of the previous evening. 

Mabel congratulated her. 

"But, Lily," she said, "now that you have asserted 
your own authority, cannot you desire Mrs Macrae to 
give you the assistance you require ? " 

" Oh yes, and of course she would do it But it would 
be grudgingly, and she would find out that it would not 
do, that there was not enough good to cover the room, 
and fifty other objections. Then she would want the 

upholsterer from A , and I don't want to have him, 

because I know he would not take pains in making up 
old things. And, besides, I want to give the work to 
that poor young widow, Mary Hog. She cannot cut or 
arrange the carpet or curtains, but she could sew them 
nicely if she had some one to direct her." 

" Then," Mabel answered, cheerily, " you must exert 
your own ingenuity and do it yoursel£" 

" If I could," Lily said, doubtfiiUy. 

" Oh yes, you can. I once thought I could not But 
before baby was bom, curtains were wanted for the 
nursery bed. I could not very well afford new ones, 
that is, really good, nice, new ones. Christina sent me 
up the chintz that had been in her father's drawing-room 
in Edinburgh, and they made such pretty curtains for 
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baby's nursery. Christina was to have helped me in the 
cutting, but was prevented from coming up when I ex- 
pected her, so Betsy and I set to work, and did them all 
ourselves." 

"Well, if you would come home now and help me, I 
am sure we could manage," Lily said, eagerly. 

Mabel thought that there was no great necessity for 
the curtains being begun to that very day. But she un- 
derstood Lily's eager nature too well to say so. So she 
compromised the matter. If Lily would go in with her, 
and help her to arrange some work for the school, then, 
when Edward returned, and she had seen baby get his 
dinner, she promised to go up to the Grange with Lily, 
and give her what advice and assistance she could. And 
Lily could say all she wished while they were working. 

Lily, however, did not get on very well with what she 
wished to say. She wanted Mabel to speak about Geral- 
dine, about her qualifications as Kenneth's wife, and this 
Mabel would not do. She would not be tempted to 
speak of Geraldine's feults. And that not from adOfection 
alone, nor from delicacy, because she was Lily's sister-in- 
law, but from justice. She thought it unjust to discuss 
any one's faults in her absence. 

I say she would not be tempted, because I do think 
that when we see very clearly into the character of any 
one, however tenderly we love the person, if we feel very 
strongly upon the subject — ^all the more strongly that we 
do love tenderly; in such a case, it is a relief to discuss 
it, particularly with such a confidential friend as Lily was 
to Mabel, one in whose truth and strength of feeling we 
can fully trust, as Mabel could in Lily's. But Mabel 
resisted the temptation ; and when Lily showed an in- 
clination to return often to the forbidden subject, she 
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stopped her, frankly stating her opinion that as she 
shotdd not like Lily and Geraldine to discuss her faults 
in her absence, so it was not fair to do so to Geraldine. 

Lily acquiesced, though not very willingly, and they 
found other subjects of conversation till Edward came 
in. 

He looked sad He had made no impression upon 
Mrs Bisset She was growing tender and kind to Ellen, 
but cherished determinately the most bitter resentment 
against all who had been concerned in her sorrow. 

" I tried to convince her of the sinfulness of her feel- 
ings/' he said. " But while freely acknowledging it, she 
persisted that it was not her fault ; she told me that she 
had never prayed since the sorrow had come upon them, 
because she dared not approach God with such feelings 
in her heart, but said that the sin of the prayerlessness, 
and the sin of the feeling, lie equally upon the heads of 
those whose injuries have aroused tiiem. And I could 
make no impression on her. The old man feels as he 
should do, and is most affectingly humble and patient, 
but, indeed, the deep sorrow caused by his wife's state of 
mind seems to weigh him down more heavily than all 
else. Ah I if we did but know all the sin our thoughtless 
actions may arouse, surely we must learn care and 
watchfulness." 

Edward was, however, to receive more comfort than 
he looked for from Mrs Bisset. Her son had promised 
to write from Liverpool. The letter was sorrowful 
enough. Poor Ellen had been terribly fatigued by her 
journey, so much so that they had found it impossible 
to sail when they had intended. They had consulted the 
best medical men in Liverpool, and their opinion of her 
case was very discouraging. The fatigues and hardships 
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she had undergone, bad, insufficient food, and exposure 
to the weather, had completely shattered a constitution 
never very strong. No hope was given of her ultimate 
recovery, and very little of her survi\ing above a month 
or two. 

But in this sorrowful letter, there was one drop of 
comfort, in , a postscript added by Mrs Bisset It con- 
tained merely a few hurried lines, thanking Edward for 
his faithful dealings with her in his last visit, and telling 
him that since she had learned that her daughter must 
die, and had realised how little she was prepared for 
death, she had been able to pray for her. That she felt 
the veil of hardness and coldness melting a little from 
her heart, and now hoped that the time might come, when 
she might be able to pray for herself 

For more than three years, nothing was heard of the 
Bissets, but, after that time, a letter came from John, en- 
closing fifty pounds for the benefit of the Free Churdi of 
CoUinwath, to be applied as Mr Seton thought fit He 
and his brother had long desired to send a contribution 
to the cause they loved, he said ; but they had not known 
to whom to send it, uncertain as they had been till lately 
what part Edward had taken. 

He and his brother were prospering wonderfiilly, and 
so was their brother-in-law, Mary's husband, who had 
come out to them with all his family. The younger bro- 
ther had been married for four years, and he himself for 
two. 

His father and Ellen were both dead The old man 
had lived only a few months after leaving Scotland ; he 
had been patient and resigned to the last, and his death 
had been a very happy one. 
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Ellen, contrary to all expectation, lingered nearly two 
years. She, too, had died in peace ; she had been brought 
to a saving knowledge of her Saviour mainly through the 
instrumentality of her mother — and the unceasing efforts 
of the latter to that end had been greatly blessed to her 
ownsouL 

She bade her son tell Mr Seton that, while in peace 
and prosperity, she had surely counted herself one of 
Christ's flock ; that slight doubts had arisen when first 
trials came upon her ; that they had been strengthened as 
the trials thickened, and confirmed into certainty as she 
watched the progress of a real change of heart in her 
daughter, and finally felt it in herself. 

She was changed in all respects, her son said. Their 
acquaintances thought her grave and stem ; but her own 
&mily knew that it was not now the sternness of pride, 
but the seriousness of one who felt deeply the reality 
and importance of eternal things, and who was humbly 
conscious of the grave errors of her past life. 

Though grave, she was at peace, and happy, surrounded 
by her children and grandchildren. She lived with 
Mary's husband, and trained and managed his children 
with a tenderness and wisdom she had not displayed 
towards her own. 

Her younger son had two children ; John himself one, 
called Edward Seton. His mother had begged it might 
be so, as there was already a name-son to her husband, 
and she desired to be daily reminded of all she owed to 
Edward's faithfulness, in dealing openly with her about 
her sins, at a time when his tender heart prompted him 
to speak nothing but peace to the wounded souL 

The letter concluded with these emphatic words — 
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" My brother and I desire to bring up our children in 
the fear of God, and we desire never to forget to teach 
them the lesson we have learned, to owe no man any- 
thing, but to give unto all men that which is just and 
equal" 
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CHAPTER X. 



LILY AND HER HOUSEKEEPER. 




ILY had flattered herself that her triumph over 
her housekeeper would prove a final one. She 
had hoped that, having once asserted her 
authority, she should be able to exercise it 
steadily and decidedly, but pleasantly for all parties. 
But she was disappointed 

The housekeeper was still perfectly respectful, but no 
longer smiling and pleasant. She had assumed a cold, 
distant, injured innocence air, which Lily felt to be 
peculiarly disagreeable. There was nothing that could 
be complained of, but a great deal that made her feel 
very uncomfortable. Her intention of looking more 
closely into the details of her domestic economy, was thus 
rendered doubly difficult, or rather for a few days wholly 
frustrated. 

She had purposed to do it gently and gradually, in a 
way that should be as little as possible disagreeable or 
mortifying to the housekeeper. But that lady's dignity 
had so instantaneously taken up arms, that Lily found it 
impossible to make the least advance, without an open 
contest, which she had hot courage to face ; instead oi 
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making any way in point of fact, she found herself forced 
to retreat, as Mrs Macrae's manner was so exceedingly 
disagreeable, that she could not for some days summon 
up resolution to interfere with her, even in matters which 
she had formerly considered herself bound to look after. 

One day at dinner, there happened to be a dish which 
was a great favourite with the gentlemen, but which was 
not on this occasion cooked at all as they liked it The 
same thing had happened once or twice lately, and 
Lewis asked Lily if she had ever spoken to the cook 
about it 

Lily was forced to confess she had not The cook 
was a "^^zysXiax protegte of Mrs Macrae's, and had, indeed, 
been hired upon her recommendation. She was young 
and inexperienced, and Mrs Macrae had to superintend 
and direct all her proceedings, so that she was responsi- 
ble for the proper cooking of the dinner, and would pro- 
bably consider any censure of it as a personal aflfront 

Lily, conscious of this, and unwilling to make the ex- 
periment, tried at first to prove that no blame was de- 
served, that the dish was quite right, and that, besides, 
there were on this particular day weighty reasons why it 
could not be right, and why no blame could be attached 
to any one because it was not 

Now, many a gentleman's temper, which might have 
been proof against the ill-cooked dish, would yet fail 
before such contradictory, unreasonable excuses, for its 
faults, as those wliich Lily gave, and even James joined 
in asserting with considerable warmth, that pure care- 
lessness was the only cause of the failure. 

Lily was much vexed : vexed to see her brothers' dis- 
appointment ; vexed to feel herself shut up to give the 
disagreeable rebuke; and vexed at her own want ot 
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candour in advancing arguments which, she was con- 
scious, were not true. She felt that her temper was 
going, and to prevent it from being altogether lost, she 
turned the conversation somewhat hastily into another 
channel, by asking her father a question. 

She saw inmiediately afterwards the error she had 
committed : saw that her brothers supposed she was 
o£fendcd, and that she had therefore cut short the dis- 
cussion in such a summary way. Her anxiety to show 
Aat this was not the case, gave her a certain constraint 
of look and tone, as she answered a remark which James 
had made, obviously for the purpose of making amends 
for handng vexed her. And she saw and felt painfully 
that this constrained manner confirmed them in their 
opinion that she was displeased. 

How could she undeceive themi If she could only 
make a remark upon indifferent subjects, or ask a ques- 
tion implying interest in their peculiar pursuits. But 
her inventive powers were just then strangely at fault. 
And even if she could have found anything to say, how 
could she be sure of saying it as she wished ? How did 
she know but that anxiety might again give constraint to 
her manner ? and so make matters worse. There was but 
one perfectly sure course, and that Lily resolved to take. 

As soon as the clotli had been removed, and the ser- 
vants were gone, she turned to Lewis and said — 

" I know I have not been speaking pleasantly. I see 
that you think very naturally that I am vexed and angry 
because you found fault with the dinner. But, indeed, I 
am only angry with myself for forgetting your wishes, 
and vexed that you should have been disappointed. I 
promise you I will take care it shall not happen again. 
And when I turned in that provoking way to spesi to 
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papa, it was only because I was afraid I might lose my 
temper, if the discussion was continued any longer, while 
I was in such a bad mood." 

I have told you before that Lily had a peculiarly win- 
ning grace of manner, and, as she said this, she blushed 
so becomingly, there was such a sweet ingenuous expres- 
sion upon her open-speaking face, that the heart which 
could have withstood her must have been determinately 
sulky. Certainly her brothers could not Lewis re- 
marked, with a kind, approving smile, that she was the 
cleverest person at getting out of a dilemma that he had 
ever seen, and James said admiringly — 

"O Lily, Lily, how you spoil us! How shall we 
ever get on with our wives, when we have them, if you 
accustom us to have so much of our own way?'* 

Lewis had changed his position, after the table-cloth 
was withdrawn, so as to enjoy the sunset while drinking 
his wine. His chair was quite close to Lily's, and she 
felt him start at these words. She glanced at him invpl- 
untarily. There was for an instant a look of pain upon 
his brow, and for an instant the hand which held the 
glass trembled slightly. It was only for an instant 
Almost before she had time to be sure of its existence, 
the cloud had vanished, and he was looking at the sun- 
set, with calm admiration and pleasure. 

Momentary as the look had been, however, it had soft- 
ened Lily's heart still itiore towards him, had made her 
feel still more anxious to please him. Yes, anxious to 
please him, even in such a, small matter as the cooking 
of his dinner. For she at that moment recollected very 
vividly a saying she had heard both from Mabel and 
Mrs Blair : If it were a small pleasure, it could be pro- 
cured at small expense. 
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She was glad to have promised to take care that the 
same thing should not happen again. It was a security 
to her, that she could not forget to attend to it She 
was at first inclined to rest so far upon this security, as 
to put off immediate attention to the business. It would 
be far easier to point out the faults in the dish the next 
time she ordered it for dinner. But memory whispered 
that she had forgotten to do so several times already. 
And conscience asked, how could she be sure she should 
not forget again, and hinted that it was at least safer 
to do it at once. So when she left the dining-room, 
she turned her steps resolutely to the housekeeper's 
room. 

It was an unfortunate moment, as Lily felt as soon as 
she opened the door. The housekeeper had a tea-party. 
One of her faults was a too great fondness for company. 
Lily was not one of those mistresses who think their ser- 
vants should never see their friends. She always realised 
what would be her own feelings were she a servant, and 
shut out fi:om all intercourse with those she loved. But 
considering that Mrs Macrae's entertainments were en- 
tirely at her master's expense, Lily did think they were 
too numerous. 

On the present occasion she felt more irritated by it 
than usual, both from the awkward and uncomfortable 
position in which she found herself, intruding so unex- 
pectedly upon the party, and because she recognised 
among the company a woman whom she did not at all 
wish to come much about the house. She lived in the 
neighbourhood, and Lily knew her to be a woman of 
very little principle, — one who might refrain from open 
acts of dishonesty through a fear of detection, but tlie 
ruling motive of whose life was self-interest, and who was 
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ready to over-reach and defraud wherever she could do 
so safely. 

Of course Lily withdrew as soon as she saw the 
strangers. Mrs Macrae followed to ascertain her wishes. 

Lily had not courage to advert to the real cause of her 
present displeasure, but she allowed it so far to influence 
her, as to lead her to speak upon the subject in hand 
more sharply than was at all just or reasonable. By 
doing so, she gave the housekeeper an advantage which 
she was not slow to avail herself of. 

" Certainly, ma'am,'* she said, in answer to Lily's re- 
quest, that more care might be taken for the future, " if 
the young gentlemen do not like the fowl dressed in that 
way, I shall take care that it is not so again. I did not 
know that they did not like it" She did not add, how 
should I % but her look and tone expressed it as plainly 
as words could have done. And Lily felt at once that 
she had placed herself at a disadvantage. She felt that 
she had made it more difficult for her to find fault the 
next time it was necessary to do so. 

** Oh, how much I have to learn," she sighed, as she 
went up-stairs. " How true it is, as Mabel says, that 
knowledge alone will never make a good housekeeper : 
that training is necessary before we can successfidly 
undertake to govern and direct others. We must have 
complete command over our own sfMrit, and know also 
the best means of influencing the spirits of others. How 
shall I ever be able to speak to Mrs Macrae with proper 
dignity and temper, the next time there is any fault to be 
found 1" 

Such an occasion, and a somewhat serious one, oc- 
curred only too soon. One of the duties which Lily had 
rather neglected lately, was the looking over her house- 
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hold accounts. When she first came home, she had 
wished to arrange that these should be sent in and paid 
weekly. Conscious of her own inexperience, she felt 
that this was the best way of insuring that her expendi- 
ture should not pass a certain amount. But there was 
no butcher in the village, and a very bad baker, and the 
meat and bread came from A , nine miles offi a dis- 
tance too great to render weekly, or even monthly, pay- 
ments very feasible. So that Lily had been forced to 
content herself with ordering the books to be made up 
and sent in for her inspection once a week. 

This was done very regularly for two or three weeks. 
Lily looked them all carefully over, but before the end of 
the first month, her energy and regularity in her house- 
keeping affairs had relaxed a little ; and although she al- 
ways intended to attend to them some time, yet as no par- 
ticular time was set for it, the issue was, that the books 
were always asked for again before she had opened them. 

Now, however, when her attention had been anew 
directed to her duties and responsibilities, she felt that it 
was not just to either servants or tradesmen to put such 
unnecessary temptations in their way. And she had been 
on this very day looking carefully over the books, sum- 
ming them up, dividing the amount into days, and calcu- 
lating its proportion to the money her father allowed for 
household expenses. 

The result was not quite satisfactory. As regarded 
the butcher*s bill she could not make out very clearly 
whether it was too large or not, their table being supplied 
with poultry and mutton jfrom their own estate. But the 
baker's seemed to her far too large. She knew what was 
considered a fair allowance of bread for each person, and, 
certainly, the consumption far exceeded what, by such a 

o 
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calculation, it should have been. She learned from 
Robert what quantity was eaten in the parlour, and 
divided the remainder by the number of servants. The 
quantity thus made out, which each servant was supposed 
to consume in a week, was so startling, that Lily felt it 
her duty to speak to Mrs Macrae on the subject 

But it was a very deKcate point to touch. She knew 
quite well that Mrs Macrae would consider the imputa- 
tion of wastefulness as a grievous affront, and might even 
choose to suppose that Lily accused her of dishonesty. 
Lily would, in a cowardly manner, have deferred the 
painfiil task, in the vague hope that Mrs Macrae's manner 
might become more pleasant again, as it had been be- 
fore. But the book had to be returned to the baker on 
the following day, and if she allowed such a natural op- 
portunity to slip, it would be more formidable to recur to 
the subject afterwards. So the following morning she 
nerved herself resolutely to the work. 

It was quite as painfiil as she expected ; and, as she 
felt, her own want of temper on the previous evening 
greatly increased the difficulty. Mrs Macrae's manner 
through the whole interview seemed to Lily to say, "You 
injured me last night, so you cannot be sure that you are 
not unjust now too.** Of course, Lil/s own conscious- 
ness was in a great measure the origin of this fancy, and 
tended also to deprive her of the dignity and composure 
of manner she might otherwise have assumed. She felt 
nervous and uncomfortable, and spoke in a flurried way, 
which had the effect of making her appear to insinuate 
doubts of a much more serious character than she felt or 
wished to express. Altogether, it was a very unsatisfac- 
tory business, and ended in a most unsatisfactory way. 
Mrs Macrae said she was sure there was no waste in any 
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department she had anything to do with, and Lily an- 
swered by a most nervous, undignified, ahnost apologetic 
—"Oh, very well, Mrs Macrae, if you are sure of that, it 
is all right I only thought it better to speak to you 
about it" 

After the housekeeper had left her, she reflected, with 
considerable humiliation and self-blame, that she had 
suffered herself to be completely put down, and had 
made no progress towards stopping evils, which she was 
quite convinced existed somewhere. 

That evening at tea, James told her that Peter had 
come to the farm to get a cart and horse to go for coals 
for the laundry. The laundry at the Grange was at 
some distance from the house, and had its coal-cellar 
independent of the rest of the establishment 

"We could not send till to-morrow," James said; 
^and as I came home this afternoon, I looked into the 
cellar to see if they were quite out of coals, as I was 
sorry to have disappointed them. But, really, Lily, it 
seemed to me about a quarter ftiU of dross. You 
should speak to the laundry-maid about using up the 
small coal with the large, and not letting it accumulate, 
as she must have been doing." 

Lily promised to do so, but asked if it might not be 
better not to send for more coal until the dross was used 
up — that would force them to use it 

Yes, James said, it might have been a good plan if he 
bad known in time ; but he had left orders with his men 
to go early the following morning, as the coal-pit was at 
some distance. He never should have thought of look- 
ing into the cellar, but he had gone round by the laundry 
in his way home, in order to explain to the laundry-maid 
why her request had not been attended to, lest she should 
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blame poor Peter. Her ladyship was not to be seen, 
and as the cellar-door stood open, he had looked in and 
seen that it was as he had said. 

On the following morning, Lily made a great effort to 
look very dignified, and only succeeded, I am afraid, in 
looking frightened, while she asked Mrs Macrae if she 
knew that coals had been ordered for the laundry 1 

Of course Mrs Macrae knew ; it was she who had given 
the order to Peter. 

" Well, but did you examine the state of the cellar for 
yourself? " Lily asked, with more decision of manner, for 
her spirit was aroused by the housekeeper's consequential 
air. " Betty is not at all carefiil to use up the small coaL 
You should see that the cellar is well emptied before 
more is put in. It does not do to have the dross accumu- 
late from one time to another. " 

" Of course not, ma'am ; but I did go over this morn- 
ing to look, and I assure you it is quite empty. Would 
you be pleased to step over and see for yourself? " she 
added, a little proudly, as she observed Lily's look of 
doubt 

Lily did so, and found, as the housekeeper had said, 
the cellar was very nearly empty. She could not under* 
stand what James could have meant But she was too 
well pleased to escape the necessity of finding fault, to 
make any investigation. 

She had a message for Margery, and in going to the 
poultry-yard to seek her, she crossed the road which led 
from the offices to the back avenue. She and Mrs Mac- 
rae had gone to the laundry through the kitchen-garden, 
which was the nearest way, otherwise they must have 
seen, what Lily now saw, a donkey cart laden with such 
smaU pieces of coal and dross as James had said he had 
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seen in the laundry-cellar. The boy driving the cart, 
Lily at once recognised as the son of the woman she had 
seen the previous evening at Mrs Macrae's party. 

Lily was considerably startled by this apparition. She 
felt an uncomfortable conviction, almost amounting to 
certainty, that these coals had come out of the cellar she 
had been taken to see, and she felt in great doubt as to 
what steps she should take in order to ascertain whether 
this were so or not. 

While she stood in bewilderment, gazing after the little 
cart as it went leisurely along the road, the boy walking 
unconcernedly at his donke/s head, she was startled by 
hearing Margery's voice close beside her. 

** I was just going to make so free as to speak to you 
about that, ma'am," she said, following the direction of 
lil/s eyes. " I was just saying to Peter that I didna 
believe you knew what kind of character thae Wilson folk 
bear, or you would never be for gieing them the whole 
advantage of the broken meat and bread, and of the re- 
fuse of the coals, and a' thae things." 

Lily had presence of mind to restrain the assertion 
which rose to her lips, that she knew nothing of their 
getting bread, or meat, or coals, and she merely said, 
very quietly — 

"There has been some mistake here, Margery. I 
never intended that any one should have these coals. 
They ought to have been burned in our own laundry." 

"'Deed, and so they ought," the old woman cried 
triumphantly. " That 's jist what Peter was saying. He 
asked Betty what she was sending them away for, for 
that is the third cartful, ma'am. And she said Mrs 
Macrae had bidden her do it, so we thought of course 
that you had bidden Mrs Macrae." 
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" Mrs Macrae must have misunderstood my wishes." 
Lily repeated in the same quiet way. And she began 
at once to give Margery orders about a pair of chickens 
she wished to be killed and sent down to Mrs Middle- 
ton. 

This had the effect of distracting the old woman's 
attention from the housekeeper's misdemeanours. Her 
first brood of chickens had been hatched extraordinar«ly 
early this year, and Margery prized them in proportion 
to the trouble they had cost her in rearing them through 
the cold winter. She grumbled a good deal at the 
thought of giving any of them away. Lily good-naturedly 
tried to comfort her, by reminding her that she had 
herself pronounced that they must all be killed, as they 
would never grow up into strong handsome fowls. 

"Ay, ma*am, but then I was aye thinking that the 
Laird would hae the first pair of chickens of a* the 
country round — and to send away the very first pair 1 " 

"Oh, then," said Lily, laughing, "you may kill a pair 
for us to-day, and leave Mrs Middleton's till to morrow," 
a compromise with which the old woman was forced to 
be satisfied, seeing that she was not to be allowed to 
keep the whole brood for the Laird's own use. 

Lily having dismissed her old servant, walked slowly 
to the house, musing uncomfortably upon the subject of 
tlie coals. 

" Mrs Macrae must have been deceiving me all along," 
she thought, " and to take me out to look at the cellar, 
which she knew very well must be empty enough by that 
time ; — it is perfectly abominable 1 " and her indignation 
was aroused, and her blood boiled at the thought of hav- 
ing been imposed upon. She felt then quite able and 
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quite inclined to go straight to the housekeeper, and 
charge her openly with her deceit 

Her good sense, however, told her that this would not 
be the proper way of setting to work. But she could 
not decide what was, and she did not know to whom to 
apply for advice. 

Mr Gordon had of late years withdrawn himself so 
completely from all charge of his own concerns, that 
Lily felt very unwilling to disturb him with the history ot 
her perplexities. Recourse to him should be, she thought, 
the last expedient James was as rash and impetuous as 
herself; she did not feel much confidence in his judgment 
And Lewis was just then so much over-worked and har- 
assed that she could not think of giving him any further 
annoyance. Mabel was the only other person to whom 
she coidd apply. And who could be better fitted to 
give advice than Mabel % So Lily went in at once, put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and went down to the Manse. 

Mabel heard her story with as much concern as Lily 
expected, and entered into Lil/s distress about it, with 
ihat particularising sympathy which made her such an 
invaluable listener. But, to Lily's surprise, she seemed 
a little incUned to defend the housekeeper. 

" It is quite possible," she said, " that the laundry- 
maid may have misrepresented the matter to Mrs Mac- 
rae. She may have given her to understand, that there 
was nothing l^ft except the very small dross, or rather dust, 
which cannot be burnt, but which must yet be occa- 
sionally cleared out of the cellar. I know this winter, we 
had to get our cellar cleared out, and we got widow 
Green's boy to do it He was glad to do it for the sake 
of the small pieces of coal he could find among the 
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rubbish, even although our Betsy is most scrupulous in 
using all she can. Mrs Macrae may have supposed that 
it was only that useless dust that Betty wanted taken 
away." 

" Still," objected Lily, " she ought to have seen to it 
hersel£ And then I diink she must have seen or heard 
something of the three cartfuls going away. She could 
never suppose there could be three cartfuls of mere dust" 

" No, but she might very possibly know nothing about 
how much went away ; the back avenue is so much out 
of the way. I could quite understand her not knowing 
anything about it. And although I acknowledge that 
she ought to have ascertained the true state of the case 
for herself, yet there is some excuse for her. She has so 
much to do, and has, besides, such perfect confidence in 
Betty." 

"Well, but then there is what Margery said about 
the broken bread being given away. And take that in 
connexion with the baker's enormous bill," Lily per- 
sisted. 

"It is a suspicious circumstance, but not a proof 
There must be broken bread and meat to be given quite 
innocently away in your house. And the connexion 
between that and the baker's account, is as yet at any 
rate, only in your mind. You have no proof that there 
is any such real connexion." 

" But then I do not like her giving so much to the 
Wilsons, people of whom I have such a bad opinion." 

" But, Lily, does she know that you have such a bad 
opinion of them?" 

Lily could not remember to have expressed it; but 
said that every one spoke of them as people that could 
not be trusted. 
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" Perhaps," Mabel suggested, " Mrs Macrae may never 
have heard of these reports, or she may not believe them. 
I know she is a very kind-hearted woman, and has, 
besides, a good deal of what I should call partisanship 
in her disposition. If she thinks that the Wilsons are 
wisely accused, she may very probably be all the more 
anxious to help them. And, certainly, they requu*e help. 
They are not well oflf. I should not be inclined to im- 
pute it as a fault to Mrs Macrae, that she wishes to help 
them ; although I should certainly, in your case, forbid 
her to encourage their coming about the house." 

" Then, Mabel, do you really think that Mrs Macrae 
is quite free from blame in this matter?" 

"No, Lily, I did not say so. I could not say so. 
Neither could you. We have no means of forming an 
opinion. I only want you to take care that you are 
not unjust to her, even in your thoughts. I think it 
would be unjust to judge her upon the knowledge you 
now possess. I don't think she is exactly all she should 
be ; but I do think, during the five years she has been 
in your father's service, she has, upon the whole, done 
her duty towards him. Then you should take into ac- 
count, how much was in her power during these five 
years, how easily she could have imposed upon him, if 
she had wished to do so. She may be partial, and per- 
haps favour some unfairly at the expense of others ; she 
may give away rather more than you may desire, and 
give to people whom you may think not quite deserving ; 
but, indeed, Lily, I do not think she can be a dishonest 
woman." 

Lily was very willing to believe that she was not ; very 
anxious to believe anything, and admit anything, which 
should spare her the pain of seeking an explanation with 
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her dreaded housekeeper. But when she began to hint, 
that after all it might be better that she should take no 
notice this time, but look more strictly into everything 
for the future, then Mabel shook her head. 

" No, dear Lily," she said, " I can't think that would 
be right If Mrs Macrae has done wrong, it is just both 
to her and to the other servants that she should be 
checked at once, and not suflfered to go on in evil, 
when she must in all probability grow worse and worse. 
And if she be innocent, justice certainly requires you to 
get her innocence cleared up." 

" Well ; but then how is it to be done ? How can I 
do iti" Lily asked, with some impatience. 

" I think," Mabel answered, " that you should speak 
to her frankly of what you have seen and heard, and 
ask her what explanation she can give. If she denies 
all knowledge of the business, you must question Betty." 

" And have her deny it also," Lily interrupted, quickly, 
**and so have only the assertion of one to set against 
that of another." 

"Then you must make the one confront the other, 
Lily." 

"Must, must," Lily repeated in a vexed, impatient 
tone. " Ah, Mabel, it is easy for you to say so, sitting 
quietly and peacefully there in your chair. But you 
don't think how difficult and painful it must be for me 
to do it." 

" Indeed I do think it and feel it, dear Lily,** Mabel 
said, earnestly. " I know well that to find fault is one of 
the most painful of our duties as the mistresses of house- 
holds. But still, Lily, it is a duty." 

" I don't believe you can at all fancy how difficult in 
this case," Lily answered, pushing back her hair from 
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her feice with a troubled, irritated gesture. "Your Mrs 
Anderson would be so easily kept in order, and then 
Sally was so bad. I don't think it requires half so much 
courage or resolution to find fault with a really bad ser- 
vant" 

"But what do you say to Betsy? Do you think it 
would be easy to find fault with her 1" 

Lily had already recovered her good humour. She 
laughed as she asked if Betsy had any faults — if she 
were not perfect 

"No, indeed,"* Mabel answered, "I never expect to 
meet with a perfect servant, or a perfect woman of any 
kind. Betsy is an excellent servant, and a really good 
girl She is honest and faithfiil, much attached to us, 
and zealous in our service. But she has faults, like every 
one else." 

" Well," Lily remarked, " I could fancy, firom her face, 
that she might be hot-tempered and self-confident'' 

" Yes. And Edward's way of asking her to come back 
to us did not tend to diminish these faults." 

" Oh, was it Edward that asked her to come back % " 

" Yes ; one day when he was visiting her mother, he 
found Betsy there. Her mistress was obliged to go 
abroad, so that the establishment was broken up and 
Betsy was looking for a place. Edward, with all his usual 
simplicity, told her how delighted he should be to get 
her back, said he had never seen a servant he liked so 
much, and that we really could not do without her." 

" Well done, Edward," Lily cried, laughing ; " what a 
good lesson for one who already knew her own merits ! " 

" When Edward told me what he had said," pursued 
Mabel, " I could not help feeling a little anxious as to 
the success of the experiment When Betsy came home, 
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I found that her good sense kept her self-conceit and 
opinionativeness more in order than I had expected 
But she would not have been a woman if she had not 
felt a certain amount of self-confidence and elation under 
such circumstances. I soon found that her temper was 
not the most equable in the world. When anything had 
gone wrong with her work, or crossed her in any way, 
she was apt to show her annoyance a Kttle too plainly, — 
to give short answers, and to look a little as if she thought 
we took a liberty in giving her any order ; and once or 
twice I got firom her answers which were, to say the least, 
not too respectful 

" At first I allowed everything of the kind to pass by 
unnoticed I saw that Betsy was naturally impatient of 
rebuke. I felt pretty sure that any remark I might make 
would bring on a very disagreeable scene, perhaps an 
ultimate quarrel. And the more I really liked her, the 
more unwilling I felt to run any such risk. We all had 
our faults, I told myself, and knowing my own defects of 
temper, I surely might have a little patience and bear a 
little firom another. 

" But by and by conscience began to whisper that 
patience and forbearance were not the only requisites in 
one placed in authority over others. That it was my 
duty to see that she did her duty in all things ; that 
her outbreaks of temper were sinfiil in God's sight ; that, 
as one Christian towards another, it was my duty to use 
every means in my power to help her to avoid this sin ; 
and that the authority which God had given me over her, 
was just one of those means which He had put in my 
power. Going back to the old idea of society being a 
circle, in which each person has a settled place, and the 
s/mmetry of which is broken when any one refuses to fill 
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his place, I felt that my place was not a mistress of a 
servant, but the mistress of this servant, with all her pecu- 
liarities, good and bad ; and that as I should do wrong to 
step out of my place, by interfering arbitrarily or oppres- 
sively with her concerns, so I did wrong also to fall back 
out of it, by refusing to do my duty towards her." 

"And what course did you take in the end?" Lily 
asked, much interested. 

"Just about the time these convictions reached their 
height, an instance of the disrespectful manner occurred. 
I would not, in any case, have taken notice of it at the 
time, while her temper was irritated, and she could not 
have borne reproof. I went up to my own room, shut 
myself in, and prayed earnestly to God, to give me wis- 
dom and grace to do my duty. Then I sat down, and 
seriously considered her peculiar temperament : tried to 
put myself in her place, to picture out her feelings, and 
to devise the best mode of dealing with her. 

**I think," Mabel continued, the tears rising to her 
eyes, " that I scarcely ever felt such a realising of God's 
presence with me, as I did that day. I went down-stairs 
with the feeling that I was leaning upon the arm of One, 
all-wise, all-powerful, and full of loving-kindness. I sum- 
moned Betsy to the drawing-room; I reminded her of 
what she had said to me, and of the manner with which 
she had said it I told her that I was quite aware that 
her natural temper exposed her to constant temptation, 
and that I felt sincerely sorry for her under her trials 
and struggles with it But I said it was wrong in her, as 
a servant, to speak as she had done, and that, therefore, 
it was wrong in me, as a mistress, to submit to it 

" At first she reddened highly, I feared with anger, and 
this fear made my task more difficult But as I went on, 
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her eyes were cast down, she looked more sad than 
angry, and when in conclusion I held out my hand to 
her, and said that I wished to enter into a compact with 
her, that she should endeavour with all her might to sub- 
due her temper, and that I should promise to deal faith- 
fully with her, and admonish her whenever she failed — 
she burst into tears, and could not speak the words which 
evidently rose to her lips. She only gave me a very 
earnest, humble * Thank you, ma'am,' and left the room; 
but since that day I have never got a word from her that 
the most jealous could construe into disrespect, and al- 
though I have sometimes seen that she has been fretted 
and irritated when it has been necessary to find feult 
with her work, yet she has alwa)rs conquered herself in 
the end, and refrained from every manifestation of feel- 
ing that I could at all blame." 

"Well, Mabel, I do think you were very bold," lily 
said, thoughtfully. " I wonder if I could ever get cour- 
age to do the same 1 " 

"The courage and the strength were not mine, dear 
Lily," Mabel said, with simple earnestness. " The God 
who says to us in every duty, small as well as great, * Be 
strong and of a good courage,' He will give you, too, all 
the strength, wisdom, and tenderness you require." 

Lily mused for a few moments, and then said — 

" There is one difficulty I feel, but perhaps you will 
laugh at me if I tell you of it" 

" I don't think I shall, dear Lily," Mabel said, affec- 
tionately, " I don't think I could laugh at an3rthing which 
makes you look so grave." 

" Well, you see, Mabel, it is this. I hear all our poor 
neighbours speak of your worthy sister-in-law at the 
Abbey, as being what they call near, as looking hx too 
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closely into every detail of her domestic economy, and, 
as they say, looking twice at a shilling before she gives it 
away. Now, Mabel, if I make such a work about a little 
dross of coals being given away to a poor family, or in- 
sist upon knowing how much bread or meat is given to 
this or that person, shall I not incur the same charge of 
meanness? and if so, how can I expect to have any in- 
fluence over the poor people % And,'' speaking more con- 
fidently as she went on, " you know it is every one's duty 
to uphold their influence." 

" I know, dear Lily," said Mabel, firmly, " that it never 
can be right to do evil that good may come. It is evil 
to sufler your servants to acquire habits of wastefiilness, 
if not of dishonesty ; it is evil to dispense your charities 
to improper objects." 

" Well, and is not meanness an evil too ? " Lily asked, 
a little petulantly. 

" Of course it is. But, Lily, although to give grudg- 
ingly is mean^ to give carefully is not We should be 
liberal-minded towards the poor, and deny ourselves more 
than we do, in order to help them. But our help should 
be given judiciously. We should be as liberd of our 
time and trouble as of our money. We should take all 
pains to insure that the greatest good is done with what 
we have to give." 

Lily sighed as she saw her last excuse taken firom her. 

" Well, Mabel," she said, as she rose to go, " I must 
try to follow your advice and your example. I must 
try to do my duty, and must seek help firom God to do 
it quite as I ought; but, Mabel, I must do it calmly and 
deliberately." 

"And with all gentleness too, dear Lily. Remember 
that any way it must be a disagreeable business for Mrs 
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Macrae as well as for you, and be as considerate of her 
feelings as you can." 

"I shall say nothing till to-morrow. The morning 
hoiu^ are always the best for thought — and I must think 
well what I am to say." 

On the following morning, Lily was up very early. 
James was going to Edinburgh for a few days, and he 
started by an early coach : so Lily was up to give him 
breakfast It was a beautiful morning, and she walked 
with him to the lodge gate. 

As she was going slowly back to the house, she saw 
Widow Wilson's son coming down the back avenue, 
laden with a heavy basket on one arm, and a pitcher on 
the other. His evident desire to linger until she had 
passed the end of the road, confirmed her in a half, 
formed design of speaking to him. Margery's speech 
about the bread and meat was still connected in Lily's 
mind with the large consumption of bread, and siie 
determined to ascertain the true state of the case for her- 
self She went up to meet the boy. He stopped short, 
and looked very much confused. 

"You have been to the house for broken bread 1" she 
asked. 

He muttered an indistinct " Yes." 

" I should like to see what has been given to you." 

The boy hesitated, and seemed inclined to refuse, but 
the quietly firm way in which she repeated her request 
was not to be resisted, and he reluctantly opened the 
basket On the top were scraps of broken bread and 
meat, and some cold potatoes, but below, there was a 
piece of fresh beef about four pounds' weight, and more 
than half a loaf of bread. The pitcher contained broth. 

"I don't approve of so much being given away at 
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once," Lily said, in a calm decided tone. " You must 
return with me to the house." 

Again he hesitated, but again Lily's firmness prevailed, 
and. he took up the basket ; it was very heavy, and he was 
but a little fellow. Lily's compassion was aroused. 

" Stay," she said, half smiling at the idea of carrying 
back her own spoils. " It is too bad to make you carry 
it back so far, I must help you," and she took one handle 
of the basket 

She led him straight into the kitchen, where the cook 
was alone. Lily lifted up the basket on the table, and 
took out the bread and meat. 

" Rose," she said, " did you give away this bread and 
meat this morning?" 

" Yes, ma'am," and the woman's cheeks and forehead 
became scarlet 

" I can see," Lily said, with some severity, " that you 
were aware you were doing wrong." 

Rose muttered that the housekeeper had bid her do so. 

"Ask Mrs Macrae to be so good as to come here." 

Rose obeyed. Lily felt a little nervous as she stood 
waiting for her. But she felt that she was in the way of 
duty, and she lifted up her heart in prayer for wisdom 
and strength. 

Of course Rose had told Mrs Macrae what had oc- 
curred. But, although thus forewarned, she looked more 
embarrassed than Lily had ever seen her. Lily in the 
calm, dignified manner that she had preserved all along, 
asked Mrs Macrae if she had been aware how much had 
been given away. 

" I thought, ma'am," she answered, trying to collect 
her forces, " I thought I might give away a little broken 
meat to such a poor starving family." 
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" I do not speak of a little broken meat, I speak of 
that piece of fresh meat, and of that half loaf of bread," 
Lily answered, very composedly, 

" Why, ma'am, I never meant Rose to cut off so n^uch. 
But the poor woman's daughter is very ill, and when I 
was down last night, I thought the best thing she could 
take would be a little fresh beef-tea, and I meant Rose 
just to give her a mere bone to make it of" 

Rose was beginning, somewhat indignantly, to explain 
that Mrs Macrae had marked off the piece of beef as she 
was to cut it, when Lily interrupted her. 

" It is useless to discuss that point any further,** she 
said. " You understand now, Rose, that I desire nothing 
of the kind may be given away without my express sanc- 
tion. I don't wish to take from the child what has been 
given him, so you may put the bread and meat into his 
basket. But," turning to him, "you need not come back 
until desired. I shall ask Dr Gordon to call and see 
your sister, and shall take care she has whatever he 
, orders.'* 

Rose filled the basket, and gave it to the boy. Lily 
then bade her leave them, as she had a question to ask. 
She withdrew, and shut the door after her. 

" Where did you get the coals I saw you driving yester- 
day 1 " Lily asked, looking keenly at him. 

He looked confounded, and glanced uneasily at the 
housekeeper. She turned in perfect bewilderment from 
him to Lily. Lily waited patiently for an answer. 

" What coals were you driving 1 Can't you speak, you 
little fooH" Mrs Macrae asked sharply. 

" I got them from the laundry. Betty bade me come 
for them," was his sullen, reluctant answer. 

"And the cart I saw was not the first}" Lily pursued 
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"There were two cartfuls the day before, were there 
notr' 

He could not deny it 

"Three carts full of coals ! " broke in the housekeeper, 
vehemently. "Indeed, ma'am, I knew nothing of it 
Betty told me the cellar was choked up with coal dust, 
and I told her that Widow Wilson had a donkey cart, 
and would be glad to send and take it away for the sake 
of any little morsels of coal she might find in it But, 
indeed, ma'am, I never knew that there was an3rthing 
except mere dust which would not bum." 

" I believe you," Lily answered, simply and sincerely, 
for Mrs Macrae's evident astonishment and bewilderment 
upon hearing the first question had completely removed 
all suspicion of her connivance. " But Betty has acted 
very ilL I must speak to her at once. Is she in the 
laundry 1" 

"Yes, ma'am, I believe she is.^ But, if you please, 
ma'am, I should like to say a few words to you, if you 
have leisure to attend to me." 

"Very well, see that child away, and I shall wait for 
you in your own room," Lily answered with outward 
calmness, but inward trepidation. 

Her heart beat uncomfortably quick during the few 
moments she was alone, and she offered up another 
earnest prayer for guidance and strength. She was not 
kept long in suspense. Mrs Macrae followed her very 
quickly. The few words she wished to say, were to give 
up her place. She was not giving satisfaction, she said, 
and had therefore better leave. 

Lily answered her, that she had no wish to part with 
her. There might be some things which she should 
insh altered, but^ upon the whole, she had been veiy 
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well satisfied with her conduct And she gave her really 
merited praise for diligence and skill in the discharge 
of her various duties. 

The housekeeper was a little mollified by this praise, 
but only a little. She persisted in her intention. She 
was not believed, her word was not taken, and that was 
a thing she was not accustomed to. 

" I beg yoiu: pardon, Mrs Macrae," Lily said, calmly. 
" I did believe you, and I told you so." 

" But I am not to be trusted," pursued Mrs Maorae, 
warming as she went on ; "I am not to be trusted to 
give even a morsel of broken bread to any poor, starv- 
ing creature that may come to the door." 

"You know veiy well that is not the case," Lily 
answered with spirit; "you know that it was not to the 
scraps the boy had that I objected. You know that I 
am always willing that any beggar or poor traveller who 
comes to the door should have a plentiful meal; that 
when any such case comes to my knowledge, I always 
desire it may be given to them." 

" Well, ma'am, you know you desired that Mrs Wil- 
son's boy should not come back." 

" Certainly I did, and do. I shall take care that Mrs 
Wilson is supplied with work that she may maintain 
her family. But they do not bear a good character, and 
I do not wish that they should come about the place." 

Mrs Macrae began to defend her protigkey and to 
inveigh warmly against the ill-nature of their neighbours, 
but Lily interrupted her. 

" I have not formed my judgment from any report of 
neighbours, but from what I have heard firom Mr Edward 
Seton," she said, calmly. " He has the best opportuni. 
ties of knowing the truth, and has eveiy disposition t6 
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judge charitably. At any rate, you understand that the 
Wilsons are not to be encouraged to come to the house. 
And, indeed, I do not much like any of our poor neigh- 
boius coming regularly for the broken meat I think it 
is a degradation to them to do so, and I should much 
prefer that it should be given away to chance beggars, 
or made into broth or soup for the sick. But while I 
should wish this to be the rule, I am quite willing that 
there should be exceptions, and should never object to 
your sending a supply to any poor family upon an occa- 
sion, even although you could not consult me upon the 
case.'* 

Still Mrs Macrae persisted that she could not feel that 
she was trusted. She had never before been in a family, 
she said, where the lady condescended to look after such 
matters as the giving away the broken bread. She was 
not accustomed to such a thing, and she did not like it 
She could never feel that she was trusted when that was 
the case. 

** We must understand one another clearly upon this 
subject," Lily said, decidedly. " I know, and it is a great 
comfort to me to know, that you feel kindly towards the 
poor, that you are always ready to take any trouble to 
inquire into their circumstances, and to devise means for 
their relie£ I am glad to know this, and shall always 
feel grateful to you when you bring any case of want to 
my knowledge, and shall always be willing to listen to 
your opinion on the matter. But we hold ourselves 
responsible to God for the use we make of the means 
He has given us, and we are, therefore, decided to keep 
the disposal of these means in our own power. In this 
there is no distrust of you, implied or felt" 

^ But^ ma'am, you know you spoke to me about the 
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baker's bill/' Mrs Macrae said, with an air of injured 
innocence. 

"And that I had some reason to do so, the loaf of 
bread in that child's basket testifies," Lily answered, coolly. 

Mrs Macrae looked confused, but she defended her- 
self warmly. She had not thought there was any harm 
in giving it away, she said. The new bread would come 
that day, and what was already in the house would get 
quite stale. 

"The proper remedy for that is to order a smaller 
quantity," Lily said. " I have told you that this giving 
away bread and meat is a kind of charity I do not ap- 
prove of. The two or three potmds a year saved upon 
the baker^s bill might be much more advantageously 
applied to supplying work to those who require it And 
I certainly shall not submit to loaves of bread and pieces 
of meat being given away to any one without my know- 
ledge." 

" Very well, ma'am ; I think we had better part We 
are not likely to agree," and Mrs Macrae gave a kind of 
indignant toss back of her head. 

" Of course, you can do as you please," Lily said, with 
great coolness. " But for your own sake, I advise you 
to consider the matter better. If any lady, wishing to 
hire you, asks me why you are leaving me, it might be 
a little awkward to say that you refused to remain, be- 
cause you were not to be permitted to give away your 
master's property without his consent" 

Mrs Macrae was a good deal confounded by this 
view of the matter, and before she had time to recover 
herself, Lily cut short the interview by saying that she 
could not take a final answer for two or tluree days, and 
left the room. 
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lily looked at her watch. It was getting near break- 
£ist time, and yet she very much wished to speak to 
Betty before the latter could hear anything of what had 
occurred. In this dilemma, she took a resolution which 
might seem strange under the circumstances. She knew 
that she could thoroughly rely upon the housekeeper's 
personal honesty; that is, that she could safely trust her 
with her keys or purse, and feel quite sure that she would 
appropriate nothing to her own use. So she went back 
to the room, and with her usual gentle courtesy, begged 
Mrs Macrae to be so good as to prepare breakfast for 
her, if she were not back in time. 

The housekeeper looked surprised. But she was evi- 
dently gratified by this mark of confidence, and imder- 
took the task with smiling alacrity. 

lily was so fortunate as to find Betty alone in the 
laundry. At first she tried to deny the charge. Then, 
when lily showed her the strength of proof against her, 
she threw the blame upon Mrs Macrae. But when Lily 
quietly informed her that she must repeat that charge 
before the housekeeper, she fell back from it, and began 
to defend the act in itself— it was impossible to make 
good fires with such dross, she said. She really had not 
time for the constant mending of her fires which it would 
require ; she saw no harm in sending it away. 

"Your repeated attempts to shift the blame from 
yourself, proves that you do see harm in it," Lily said, 
emphatically; "and you cannot be surprised if I request 
you to look out for another situation. You have dealt 
neither truthfiiUy nor honestly in this business." 

" Not honestly, ma'am ! You don't think I sold the 
coals r' 

" I don't know whether you did or not," Lily said. 
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very calmly, "but any way I don't count it very honest 
to give away another's property without leave." 

" Oh, very well, ma'am, I am sure I don't want to stay 
where my services are not required," Betty rejoined, 
angrily. And there the scene ended. 

Now that her troubles were nearly over, Lily felt that 
she ought to tell her father what had been going on; and 
she had a good opportunity of doing so this morning, as 
her grandmamma, whom she was anxious to keep from 
the annoyance of hearing anything about them, took 
breakfast in bed. 

Both Mr Gordon and Lewis gave Lily great praise for 
the discretion and presence of mind she had exercised. 

"Who could have thought such a timid, shy, little 
thing could ever have been so dignified and decided ? " 
Lewis said ; " but Lily, if I had been you, I would have 
allowed Mrs Macrae to go away if she chose.*' 

" I don't think I shall be very sorry if she does go," 
Lily answered; "but I did not think it was fair to allow 
her to go upon a &lse supposition that she was not 
trusted. But I want to know if I should keep Rose or 
not?" 

Both gentlemen said she had better not; although 
Mrs Macrae could not be called dishonest, she certainly 
had not been quite open and straightforward in her deal- 
ings, and they thought she might have taught Rose bad 
practices. 

" That is one reason why I wish to keep her," Lily 
said, earnestly. "I don't think she is at all an ill- 
disposed girl, only young and easily influenced. Her 
parents are respectable, I know. If I send her away, she 
may not easily get another place, or she may go where 
any bad habits she may have acquired may be confirmed. 
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Now, if I keep her, I shall make her understand very 
dearly, that I will not submit to any underhand dealings, 
and I shall watch her strictly at first, and I hope in that 
way to do away the evil she may have received in our 
service." 

" But, my dear Lily, that will give you a great deal of 
trouble,** Mr Gordon said, anxiously. 

" But then, papa, if it is right," Lily pleaded. " I 
think I have done Rose a Uttle injustice in not looking 
more carefully after her ; and, therefore, it is only just ' 
that I should bear a little of the evil caused by my own 
carelessness." 

So it was settled. Lily spoke to her very impressively 
upon the duties implied in faithfulness to her master, 
and represented to her very fully the evils of departing in 
any measure from an open, straightforward line of con- 
duct, and Rose declared herself penitent and anxious to 
retrieve her character. Lily had read her disposition 
correctly, and had never cause to regret her determina- 
tion to keep her. 

Mrs Macrae persisted in going away — ^and as she was 
almost immediately engaged by a lady in whose service 
she had been formerly, Lily did not much regret her de- 
termination. She persuaded her father to allow her to 
try to do without a housekeeper at all. Rose had be- 
come a very good cook under Mrs Macrae, and was will- 
ing to receive directions or to follow recipes where she 
was ignorant, so that the housekeeper was unnecessary 
in the cooking department Lily wished to take more 
charge of the servants, and to have them more under her 
own personal control ; and she knew very well, that, with 
two such servants as Robert and Anne, nothing very bad 
could be allowed to go on, without her being made aware 
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of it. So that with regard to this branch also of do- 
mestic management, she hoped to get on very well by 
herself. In point of fact, she looked forward to the 
housekeeper's departure with a good deal of pleasure, 
and already imagined herself performing her new 
duties with great success and comfort 





CHAPTER XL 



GERALDINE, 




JEFORE that time came, however, Lily had an 
unexpected pleasure in a visit to Edinburgh. 
It had been settled that she should not go 
until May, when Mr Gordon was to be in town 
to attend the General Assembly, of which he was a 
member; and Lily had felt a little impatient at the 
thought of not seeing her precious little niece before 
then. 

But one day, rather more than a fortnight after baby's 
birth, the family at the Grange were surprised by Ken- 
neth's walking in upon them, while they were at dinner. 
He had come, he laughingly said, " to beg the loan of 
LUy." 

Mr Ross, Geraldine's father, was not well. His wife 
was anxious to get home to nurse him, but was, at the 
same time, unwilling to leave Geraldine before she was 
able to go about the house again. In this dilemma, 
Geraldine had proposed that Kenneth should go to the 
Grange, and see if Lily would be so good as to come in 
for two or three weeks to take Mrs Ross's place. 

If Lily would be so good ! Why, what could give her 
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greater pleasure 1 She had all a young girFs curiosity and 
love of novelty, and what could be more delightful than 
to see the beautiful Edinburgh, of which she had heard 
so much, to see Kenneth's own house, to be his house- 
keeper, and Geraldine's nurse, and, crowning pleasure 
of all, to see the baby I Her own baby, as she always 
called it. 

She felt breathless with anxiety during the few minutes 
of consideration which it cost her father, before he could 
think of parting with his darling. And when he did 
give his consent, her only difficulty was to keep the ex- 
pression of her joy within due bounds, lest he should 
think she was tired of home, and too glad to leave it 

The rest of the evening was full of bustle and excite- 
ment They were to start at an early hour on the fol- 
lowing day, and Lily had to pack her clothes, and set 
all her household affairs in order before bed-time. 

Since Mrs Macrae had given up her place, she had 
been very agreeable, but most scrupulously humble and 
obedient, requiring orders from Lily about things in which 
she had formerly exercised her own discretion alcme. 
Lily did not object to this, as she felt that it was a good 
preparatory training for the time when she was to be her 
own housekeeper. But on this evening she did find it a 
little troublesome, as the housekeeper insisted upon hav- 
ing particular directions in regard to so many different 
matters, of which poor Lily had never thought, and really 
knew nothing. 

However, the interview was over at last, and was most 
amicably closed by Lily's expressing a sincere confidence 
that Mrs Macrae would do all she could to make her 
father and grandmother comfortable in her absence. 

Tben a still longer interview had to be gone through 
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with Maigeiy, who was equally unwilling to act upon her 
own responsibility, and determined not to receive orders 
from Mrs Macrae. Lily took a great interest in her 
poultry-jrard. But now with her mind full of her journey, 
she found it very difficult to bring it to bear upon the 
relative merits of brown and gray ducks, black and white 
hens, to decide upon the exact number of chickens, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys which she wished to be reared 
this season, to listen to the praises of the large brown 
hen, which must be set upon eggs immediately, or of the 
fine white goose, all whose eggs must be kept for setting, 
or to agree to the various plans for exchanging their 
Spanish hen's eggs for some of the Abbey's dorking hens. 
On all these points, Margery always got her own way, 
and always expected to get it But she would have con- 
sidered it very disrespectful to move in any business, 
without first asking permission, or, more properly speak- 
ing, without telling her young mistress what she meant 
to do. 

When Lily returned to the house after she had at last 
got rid both of the housekeeper and hen-wife, she found 
Kenneth preparing to set out to the manse. 

Geraldine had charged him, he said, to see Mabel, in 
order to give her a viva voce description of the wonderfiil 
baby. 

It was a lovely, moonlight night, and Lily felt strongly 
tempted to go with him. But she resisted the tempta- 
tion. She felt that it would be unkind to leave her 
fether on this last evening. She must give him his usual 
game of chess ; and she must arrange a quantity of work 
for her grandmother, to keep her happily employed in 
her absence. 

Lily, struck with compunction at the frequent fits of 
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impatience in regard to Mrs Evelyn's work, had lately 
been exerting herself to teach her new stitches and kincls 
of knitting. The old lady was delighted with them, but 
somewhat stupid in learning and remembering, so that 
Lily had brought upon herself a pretty heavy burden in 
the way of frequent undoings and putting to rights. She 
could not help a sigh as she thought of the numerous 
tiresome little tasks she must perform this evening, in 
beginning and setting right as many pieces of work as 
would fully occupy her grandmother during her absence. 
But she had for the last few weeks made great progress 
in the art of self-restraint, and she set herself cheerfiilly 
.and heartily to work. 

She sent many loving messages to Mabel, and charged 
her to come up as often as she could, to look after Mrs 
Evelyn and her work. 

^' James has promised to find papa's missing books for 
him," she said, '^ and to get him fresh flowers, and to 
persuade him to go out to walk. But ask Mabel to 
come up to dinner as often as she can. I shall bid 
Lewis ask her and Edward every time he thinks papa is 
dull, or wants Mabel to play at chess with him. James 
is such a rash, impatient player. And do you ai^ her 
from me, to accept the invitation as often as she 
can." 

Poor Lily's heart was beginning to ding more around 
those she was to leave, and to go forward less joyfully to 
those she was going to see. But once fakly on her road, 
all her bright anticipations returned, and Ae last, linger- 
ing regret on account of the home ones was dissipated by 
the thought of how glad she should be to come back to 
them again. 

An/ remainmg home-sickness she might have felt was 
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completely dissipated by the cordial, kindly reception she 
met with on her arrival in Edinburgh. 

Mrs Ross seemed to think that she could never suffi- 
ciently esqpress her gratitude to her for so readily obey- 
ing the summons. And Geraldine was most unaffectedly 
glad to see her. She had always liked Lily, and looking 
upon her, as she did, as a kind of plaything to be amused 
by, a study of character to be interested in, and a pretty 
picture to admire, she looked forward with pleasure to 
having such a companion to relieve the tedium of her 
confinement to the sofa. 

What bab/s feelings were dining this first meeting 
with her aunt, must for ever remain a matter of imcer- 
tainty, but Lily's were those of unmixed admiration and 
satis&ction. 

"I did^^ wish she might be a pretty baby ! I am so 
glad she is pretty !" she exclaimed, repeatedly. 

And she was a very pretty baby, with a small, round, 
well-shaped face, delicate features, large, well-set eyes, 
and a beautifully fair skin, which looked all the fsdrer 
from the contrast with the long, dark eye-lashes, and 
well-marked eye-brows. 

** And it has violet eyes like yours, Geraldine ! I did 
so wish it might have violet eyes," she continued, de- 
lightedly, when the little lady condescended to tmdose 
those pretty eyehds, with their long silky fringes. 

Geraldine laughed at her ecstasies, and told her that 
an babies had these same dark blue eyes ; but at the 
same time both she and her mother were evidently 
pleased at the admiration their little one excited. 

Mrs Ross left them on the following morning, and 
Lily was at once installed in her offices of housekeeper 
and of Geraldine's entertainer. She enjoyed herself 
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greatly. Fortunately for her love of sight-seeing, she 
had arrived during the vacation of the law courts, when 
Kenneth had rather more leisure than usual to go out 
with her. He made a point of taking her out for an 
hour or two every tolerable day, even although he 
might be obliged to work longer at night on account of it. 

Lily's animated description of all the wonders and 
beauties she saw, was a constant source of interest to 
Geraldine. As I said, she still looked upon her as a 
child, and seemed greatly amused with her accounts of 
her home duties and occupations, or when she saw her 
earnest and busy about any little household task. 

" What a notable little housekeeper it is,** she cried, 
laughingly, on the second night after Lily's arrival, when 
she had been watching her pouring out ihit tea. 

Lily coloured a little ; she did not quite like the tone 
in which this was said. It seemed rather disparaging to 
her, who now considered herself quite an experienced 
housekeeper. Had she not for months governed the 
large establishment at the Grange? And had she not 
subdued a clever and self-willed housekeeper, and as- 
serted successfully her own authority and dignity? Cer- 
tainly she ought not to be spoken of in such a slighting 
manner. 

" Why, Geraldine, you forget how much experience I 
have had in housekeeping." 

" Ah ! true ; I have no doubt you know far more about 
it than I do," Geraldine answered, in an indifferent 
tone. '^ I am the most careless housekeeper in the 
world. I have no sort of genius for the thing. I allow 
my servants to do as they like, until they become quite 
insupportable, and then, of course, I dismiss them, and. 
get others." 
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"And what becomes of the dismissed ones?" Lily 
could not help asking, with grave emphasis. 

" Ah 1 what becomes of them indeed ?" Geraldine said, 
in the same careless tone, " Of course, I cannot give 
them good characters, so I keep them as long as I pos- 
sibly can. And when I can no longer endure them, 
then, you know, I really cannot help myself. It is not 
my fault" 

A look of pain passed over Kenneth's face as Geral- 
dine said this. He seemed inclined to speak, but 
checked himself Geraldine went on stirring her tea, and 
leaning carelessly back on her sofa as she spoke. 

" When mamma came, she discovered such innumer- 
able faults in every member of the household, and such 
extraordinary mal-practices that they had all been guilty 
of, that she insisted upon dismissing them. I told her 
that it was not quite just to send them away in such a 
summary manner, when my want of housekeeping talents 
was, in a great measure, the cause of the evil. But she 
was obstinate. Had I known, Lily, that you were com- 
ing, I might have had a stronger plea. For it is certainly 
unjust to expose you to all the sour looks and disagree- 
able manners consequent upon mamma's severe mea- 
sures. I had intended to keep them for another six 
months. By that time I felt they would probably be 
quite unbearable, and that I should be forced to part 
with them." 

" My dear Geraldine, you are speaking very thought- 
lessly. You surely do not think," Kenneth began, very 
earnestly, when Geraldine interrupted him, laughing — 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, it is grave philosophy, not 
thoughtlessness. When I was first married, I weighed 
most seriously the two evils, of being ill-served, or of 
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keeping my servants in order, and as I found that the 
former was the lighter of the two, I made up my mind to 
endure it And I have never repented of my determina- 
tion. It is far less trouble to dust these china ornaments 
myself, and to set these chairs and tables straight, than 
to ring for the housemaid, reprove her for remissness, 
and desire her to put them right And although I am 
sometimes annoyed when Miss Agnes chooses to remain 
out so late at night, that I cannot get her to rise soon 
enough to prepare breakfast in the morning, still the 
annoyance of lecturing her on the subject would certainly 
be greater, and so I endure the lesser evil with praise- 
worthy patience." 

An awkward silence followed this speech, Lily saw 
from the expression of his face that Kenneth felt as she 
did upon ^e matter — ^that he was not willing to enter 
upon any discussion with Geraldine in her present in- 
valid state, but that he could not at once converse 
pleasantly or unconcernedly upon other subjects. Ger- 
aldine was or pretended to be quite unconscious of any 
embarrassment existing. She asked Kenneth why he 
was drinking his tea so hastily and silently, when it was 
a meal he liked, in general, to linger over ; and seemed 
quite satisfied with his indistinctly muttered reply about 
business. 

When Lily was in her own room that night, her 
thoughts went back sadly to what had passed. From 
her first arrival, she had been struck with the general air 
of discomfort that pervaded the whole household. The 
servants seemed to have no work to do, but were always 
at leisure for idle gossip with each other, or with their 
neighbours, and yet there was a great amount of work 
JeA undone. 
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lily regretted this for her brother's sake, but still more 
for the sake of the servants themselves. What was to 
become of them now, when they had learned such bad, 
idle habits, that Geraldine herself acknowledged she could 
not give them a character? She felt particularly inter- 
ested in Agnes, the table-maid, who was a pretty and 
pleasant-mannered girL She was young, and extremely 
thoughtless, and too fond of going out at night to parties, 
to singing saloons, and such places, where no respectable 
gill ought to go. But she had a very ingenuous, in- 
nocent expression of face. Lily thought she was one 
who might be easily led either in a good or in a bad 
way, and she had accidentally heard Geraldine's nurse 
say, that she was the only daughter of a poor but very 
respectable widow. Lily could not help thinking sadly 
of the poor mother, and of the sorrow and anxiety 
Agnes's return home without a character must bring upon 
her. 

She felt indignant with Geraldine. How was it that she 
did not see all the evil her inattention and carelessness 
were causing? Did she ever seriously consider how 
these poor women were to earn their bread, if they were 
thus put beyond all hope of getting other situations ? 

She checked herself in her condemnation of Geraldine 
by the thought, that if she had not been better taugh^ 
she might have done the same thing herself 

" If Mrs Blair and Mabel had not made me realise the 
duty of seeing that our servants were not the worse for 
their residence under our roof, I might,. like Geraldine, 
have considered only my own comparative comfort under 
the careful or careless system. And even as it is, al- 
though I hope I should never be tempted to allow of such 
xuinouSj pernicious customs as the servants here have 
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been indulging in, yet I remember this very morning I 
resolved to submit to the discomfort of seeing crumbs 
from breakfast left on the floor all day, rather than make 
myself disagreeable to Agnes, by ringing for her to come 
and sweep them away ; I never considered that by doing 
so I encouraged her in laziness and inattention to her 
work. And I had quite determined not to order beef- 
steak again for dinner, rather than tell the cook that what 
we had to-day was ill-cooked." 

As Geraldine had suspected, Lily's situation as the 
temporary mistress of this refractory household was no 
sinecure. The servants in their best days had not been 
remarkable for attention to, or consideration for, their 
master and mistress's comfort. And now that Mrs Ross 
had plainly warned them that her daughter could not 
give them characters, and they had consequently no in- 
terest in pleasing her, they were careless and lazy in the 
extreme. 

It happened one day, after Lily had been in Edinburgh 
about ten days, that Geraldine was not at all well. She 
had a bad headache, and as her doctor had found her a 
little feverish, he had ordered her to be kept quiet, and 
that she should not have animal food for that day. 
Geraldine chose a pudding for dinner, aud Lily gave 
particular directions about the making of it : directions 
which the cook did not choose to obey. When the 
pudding came up, it was so dry and stiff, that Geral- 
dine, not having much appetite at any rate, could not 
eat it 

She said gaily that it did not at all signify, that she 
did not care for any dinner, and could take tea a little 
earlier to make up for it. 

But nurse looked grave and annoyed, and pronounced 
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that it would never do for Mrs Gordon to take nothing 
between breakfast and tea, 

Lily begged Geraldine to allow her to order another 
pudding to be made, as it did not take long to prepare. 
But Geraldine would not hear of it The second one 
would, she felt certain, be worse than the first 

" Well, then, let me make one for you," Lily said ; 
" I know quite well how to do so." 

"You, Lily!" Geraldine cried, laughing; "why, what 
has a Lily to do with making puddings ? " 

"Well, but, Geraldine, lean," Lily piursued, earnestly. 
" And I shall go at once and do it" 

She was leaving the room when Geraldine called her 
back. 

" If you must do it, " she said, " at least you may be 
spared the sour looks and cross words of the cook at 
your intrusion upon her domains. There is a fire in the 
nursery, could not you make it there 1 And perhaps 
nurse will be so good as to get you what you want I 
know she does not care for the cook's scolding." 

Nurse was quite ready to do anything to serve Lily, 
who was a prime favourite with her. Geraldine had 
been very fortunate in her nurse. She was a pleasant 
and cheerful woman, younger and more comely than 
sick-nurses generally are, and with a great deal of good 
sense and good warm feelings. She was much inter- 
ested in her present charge, and even attached to her, 
although she had known her for so short a time. But 
Geraldine was a very pleasant patient Although her 
temper was haughty and impatient of control or censure, 
it was neither discontented nor irritable ; and, although 
imperious, she was neither capricious nor exacting. 
She felt a kind of careless indifference about little things. 
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which made her bear petty annoyances most cheerfully, 
and made her willing to obey nurse and doctor in all they 
required of her. But to return to our pudding. 

Lily set about her task with great alacrity, caxe, and 
skill, and produced a pudding which Geraldine pro- 
nounced to be the best she had ever tasted. I don't 
know whether its excellence improved Geraldine's appe- 
tite, or whether, as I rather suspect, she compelled her- 
self to eat heartily in order to please Lily; but, certainly, 
she contrived to take enough to satisfy nurse, who hence- 
forward looked with double favour upon the successful 
young cook. 

Lily and Kenneth's walk that day was to the Horti- 
cultural Gardens. Mr Gordon was a subscriber to them, 
and Lily had a large and somewhat troublesome conmiis- 
sion to execute for James, who wanted a large supply of 
trees, shrubs, and plants of all kinds. Lily had become 
quite an experienced gardener under his teaching, and 
surprised both her brother and the gardener who received 
her orders, by the clearness with which she gave them, 
and the knowledge she incidentally displayed of the 
comparative merits of different kinds of trees, and of 
the best modes of treating them. She was made very 
happy by getting a beautiful flower to take home to 
Geraldine. 

Kenneth went up-stairs with her to witness Geral- 
dine's pleasure at receiving it, and he laughingly told her 
of the impression Lil/s amount of knowledge had made 
upon the gardener. 

" Well," Geraldine said, looking kindly at Lily as she 
stood arranging her treasures in a glass, "I begin to 
think this sister of ours is quite an extraordinary being. 
This forenoon she sat reading poetry to me, with such 
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exquisite emphasis, and such intense enjoyment, that one 
was inclined to call her a poet Then she translated for 
me that difficult scientific letter from your German fiiend 
with such ease, that one might have supposed she had 
done nothing but study German all her life, had she not 
immediately afterwards sung me a ballad with so much 
feeling, that the water rose to her eyes firom the plain- 
tiven^ of her own music, and I felt that she was a first- 
rate musician. Her next feat was to make the very best 
pudding that ever was made. You tell me she is an ex- 
cellent practical gardener, and I am sure no one could see 
the taste with which she is arranging these flowers, with- 
out pronouncing her to be a painter." 

Lily, laughing and blushing, had vainly tried to inter- 
rupt Geraldine, arranging the flowers all tiie time with 
the greatest enjoyment 

" Don't talk nonsense, Geraldine," she said, as soon 
as she would suffer her to speak, "but admire my 
flowers. Did you ever see more beautifiU camellias? 
Stay, that dark scarlet is rather too great a contrast to 
the pmre white. This delicate green leaf might be be- 
tween. Now, is not that perfect?" she added, step- 
ping back and admiring her handiwork with sparkling 
eyes. 

"You might have added, Geraldine," Kenneth said, 
looking affectionately at his sister, " that she enjoys 
all that is enjoyable like a perfect child. And yet, 
Lily," laying his hand kindly upon her head, "you are 
no mere child. In heart and mind you are a woman." 

Kenneth had often felt this during their long solitary 
walks, and their confidential, unreserved conversations. 
He had often marked, with pleased surprise, the union in 
Lily of much of a woman's maturity of thought and feel- 
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ing, with the impulsive nature, the easily excited feelings, 
and the eager, intense enjoyment of a young girL And 
before that day closed, he had good reason to feel the 
truth of his own assertion. 

Lily had thought all day that he looked a little de- 
pressed and out of spirits. At first she supposed that he 
was uneasy about Geraldine. But as the day went on, 
she became much better, and yet his sadness rather in- 
creased. When he came up to tea, Lily was alone, Ger- 
aldine being not yet well enough to leave her room. He 
did not as usual sit down in his arm-chair by the fire to 
enjoy a gossip, of which Geraldine sometimes laughingly 
told him he was far too fond. But he began to pace up 
and down the room with a step and air which betokened 
anxiety and sorrow. 

Lily watched him anxiously for some time, and then 
ventured to ask if anything had happened to vex him. 

He was vexed, he acknowledged, but he did not seem 
inclined to make known the cause. Lily did not attempt 
to force herself into his confidence, but she looked so 
truly, yet so unobtrusively sympathising, that he was led 
gradually to open his mind to her. 

He had been looking over his accounts, and had been 
startled and annoyed at the amount of what he owed. 
He had, he said, always wished it to be a rule of his 
family, that everything should be paid for as it was got, 
and he had been exceedingly vexed to find that some 
accounts had been running on ever since he was married, 
and the sum-total was far more than he had money to 
pay. 

" Geraldine is not extravagant," he said, speaking to 
himself more than to Lily ; " she has no expensive tastes. 
Bat she has taken up the notion that it is beneath a 
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woman of cultivated mind to attend to domestic and 
economical details, and I cannot get her dispossessed of 
it It is not right It is wrong in her to run up these 
accounts and get me into debt in this way/' he con- 
tinued, pacing the room in considerable agitation. 

lily had felt very uncomfortable while Kenneth was 
speaking. That he should censure his wife in her ab- 
sence, to a third party, was, she felt, wrong and unjust ; 
and yet she knew not how to suggest this to him with- 
out hurting him. She rose softly from her seat, went to 
meet him in one of his hasty turns, and passing her 
hand through his arm, bowing her head upon his breast, 
that he might not meet her eye, she said, very gently — 

" Kenneth dear, you forget that I am Lily. Geraldine 
is not here.'' 

The implied rebuke struck at once upon his heart and 
sent the blood to his face. He did not speak, but lay- 
ing his hand with an expression of gratitude upon the 
feir young head bowed down before him, he disengaged 
himself from her and left the room. 

Lily waited long for his return, but he did not come. 
The tea had got quite cold, but still he did not come. 
At last she ventured down to his room ; the door was 
bolted, and without opening it, he called to her that he 
did not wish for tea. His voice sounded, she thought, 
more cheerftd ; but she counted little upon that, for she 
knew well that he would regret having grieved her with 
his sorrows and would be anxious to speak to her as 
hopefully as he could. She drank her cold tea in sad- 
ness, and went in to Geraldine, who was now lying on 
the sofa in her own room. 

Geraldine held a book in her hand when Lily went in, 
and Lily, supposing that she was reading, took her work 
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and sat down in silence ; she was too much absorbed in 
her own sad thoughts to observe that no page of the book 
was turned over. But on looking up for her scissors, 
she was startled to see that Geraldine was gazing steadily 
and inquiringly upon her. 

" What is it, Geraldine 1" she asked, involuntarily. 

"What is it, Lily?" Geraldine repeated, with grave 
emphasis. 

" What is what 1 I don't know what you mean." 

" Do you not f Geraldine asked, with a keen look. 
" Why, then, do you colour so ? I want to know what 
has vexed Kenneth, and what makes you so sad and 
silent." 

Poor Lily felt much embarrassed. In any case, she 
could not tell Geraldine what had passed. It must come 
from Kenneth himself. And now, when she was not 
well, Geraldine ought not to be told of anxieties and vex- 
ations by any one. Lily tried to evade the question, by 
asking how Geraldine came to fancy that he was vexed. 

But Geraldine was not easily deceived. She knew 
that Kenneth never walked up and down the room in 
that way, she said, except when he was annoyed. And 
then she had heard him call through the door to Lily 
that he did not want tea, 

" Oh, business men are often annoyed about business 
matters," Lily said, trying to rally. 

"Is it mere business?" Geraldine asked, pointedly; 
then added, suddenly, " Ah, I know now 1 Stupid that 
I was, not to think of it before. He asked me for the 
key of my desk last night ; he has been looking over his 
accounts, and is annoyed at their amount." 

Lily's heightened colour showed that the guess was 
•ect 
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"And has been complaining to you of my extrava- 
gance, I suppose," Geraldine continued, haughtily. " I 
am obliged to him." 

Lity tried to deny ; began a denial earnestly, but fal- 
tered as she remembered what had really passed, and 
how impossible it was to explain it 

" Oh, don't make any apology, if you please," Ger- 
aldine said, with increased haughtiness. " Of course 
Kenneth" 

"Kenneth is here to answer for himself," said his 
deep, manly voice. The drawing-room door stood open, 
— ^he had come in unheard. 

Both started. For a moment there passed over Ger- 
aldine's face the look of gladness with which she always 
hailed his approach. But it was instantly succeeded 
by a haughty glance, and she turned her head away 
fit)m him, as he sat down by her side, and took her 
band. 

He took Lily's seat which she had offered to him, but 
would not suffer her to go away as she wished. He put 
his arm round her waist to detain her. 

** I had no thought, my dear wife," he said, in his ten- 
der, yet simple manly manner ; " I hope I never could 
have any thought of blaming you, or speaking of your 
faults to any one but yourself. But Lily's tender sym- 
pathy won my confidence from me before I was aware, 
and I said before her, I can scarcely say to her, for I had 
almost forgotten her presence, far more than I should 
have done ; and might have said still more, had she not 
stopped me with the gentlest, the most delicate rebuke 
woman ever uttered." 

His tone and manner were exerting their usually 
softening influence upon his wife. She would not meet 
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his eye, but she allowed her hand to rest passively in 
his. 

" I was much annoyed," he continued, with an em- 
phasis upon the past tense, " because I did not see how 
the money could be got I was perfectly determined 
not to apply to my father, who has already done for us 
more than we had any right to expect But after I went 
down-stairs, I thought of a plan by which I can procure 
as much as I want, and so my annoyance is now a mat- 
ter of history. It is over, and you must think no more 
of it" 

"What is the plan?" she asked, looking steadily at 
him for the first time. 

He did not seem inclined to answer, and playfully told 
her, that when young ladies had headaches, and were 
ordered to keep quiet, it was quite improper to plague 
them with business details. But Geraldine repeated her 
question so earnestly, that he thought it best to answer 
her. 

" I have written to Sir George Barton," he said, cheerily, 
"to say that if he still wishes to purchase my rare collec- 
tion of engravings, I am willing to part with them. He 
once offered me two hundred pounds for them." 

"Kenneth, you have not done thisi" she exclaimed. 

" I have indeed," he answered, in the same gay tone. 
" And now we are not going to talk any more about it 
Do you know, young ladies," turning to Lily, who had 
sat down on the end of the sofa, " I am quite affronted. 
I told you last night of my anxious search afler papers 
all important to my grand jury trial, and you have never 
asked me how I have succeeded." And he entered upon 
a most amusing account of an interview he liad had that 
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day with an eccentric old man, who refused to give up or 
suffer to be inspected, important family papers of which 
he had possession. 

One of Geraldine's good qualifications as a wife, was 
her power and readiness to interest herself in her hus- 
band's peculiar pursuits. When his mind was much 
occupied with a difficult case, he often found it a great 
relief to unburden it to his intelhgent, interested wife. 
But on this occasion, she listened to his narrative in a 
kind of silent abstraction, and seemed more intent upon 
watching the expression of his face, than upon under- 
standing his story. At the first pause, she laid her hand 
upon his arm, and said, earnestly — 

" Don't write that letter, K.enneth," 

" But I have written it" 

** Don't send it, then." 

" But I have sent it," he said, with a gay laugh. 

"But why? You loved your engravings so much. 
You have been so long in collecting them, and taken so 
much trouble. Why part with them % " 

" Because, Geraldine, I must pay my debts," he an- 
swered, firmly. 

" But why all at once ? We could pay them oflf gradu- 
ally. Why insist upon papng them immediately?" she 
asked, with much impatience. 

"Because, my dear wife, before I took up house, I 
vowed that I should never, if I could help it, owe any 
man anything, for even a month. And some of these 
accounts have been due more than a year." 

"Well, but why make such a ridiculous vow?" she 
persisted, half angrily. 

" Because I wished to insure that I should always be 
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able to render to every man that which is just and equal. 
Because I wished to put it beyond all risk that I could 
ever defraud my neighbour in any matter." 

" Now, Kenneth, that is just one of your absurd, ex- 
treme notions," Geialdine said, warmly. " I could under- 
stand that a selfish, inconsiderate man might find it 
necessary to guard himself against himself in such a way. 
But you who are so considerate, who put the convenience 
and welfare of others before your own, — it is absurd." 

" The moving cause of my making the vow," he an- 
swered, gravely, " was the knowledge of two facts, which 
were brought before me about the same time. You shall 
hear them, that you may be convinced that others bed- 
sides the selfish must guard themselves against them- 
selves. 

"At that time, Lewis was beginning to practise here. 
His patients were all of the poorer class. Aniong them 
was one in whom he was greatly interested. He had 
been asked to visit him by a very kind-hearted lady friend 
of ours, who was most benevolently interested in the 
young man. He and his sister were the only remaining 
members of a large, and at one time prosperous family. 
He had a most painfiil and incurable malady, and was 
quite unable to do anything for his own support The 
sister, a delicate young girl, laboured night and day with 
her needle for their daily bread. The lady of whom I 
have spoken, kept her pretty constantly supplied with 
work, for which she was very grateful, as her remuneration 
was considerably higher than that given by the shops. 

" Afl:er Lewis had visited them for some time, he re- 
marked that their house began to look less comfortable. 
And when he noted their furniture more carefiilly, he 
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missed one thing after another on every successive visit, 
until at last there was but one chair and the bed left in 
the brother's room, and a chance glimpse into the sister's 
small closet one day, revealed to him the fact, that she 
had not even a chair or bed, but must sleep upon the 
bare floor. 

"Although not proud, they were so independent in 
manner, that Lewis felt a delicacy in ofifering them aid 
even after he had discovered these signs of poverty. 
One day, before he had made up his mind how most 
delicately to inquire into their circumstances, and to 
offer them help, he found the young man alone. He 
was in a state of great anxiety. His sister had gone out 
two hours ago, and had never returned. She had said 
she would be back in half an hour, and he felt certain 
that some accident had happened to her. Lewis tried 
in vain to calm and reassure him; and then learning 
that she had gone with work to the lady I have men- 
tioned, he had taken up his hat to go and seek her, 
when the door opened, and she came in pale and trem- 
bling, supporting herself on the arm of a policeman. 

"Lewis's first momentary suspicion at the sight of the 
latter, was at once set at rest by the man himselC He 
was a kindly man, but somewhat of a blunderer, as he 
showed by abruptly telling his story at once before the 
poor invahd. The girl had fallen on the street in a feint- 
ing-fit He and others had carried her into a shop, but 
it bad been long before they could recover her. 

"*And it is my opinion, sir,' he added, in a loud 
whisper to Lewis, as he placed her tenderly in the chair, 
* thaf she is starving of hunger.* 

«<Yes she is, she is/ cried the poor brother. 'I see 
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it now. For two days she has made excuses for not tak- 
ing her meals beside me, and I see now, she has tasted 
nothing.' 

" So it proved. For six-and- thirty hours she had 
tasted nothing but water. And what had caused this 
destitution % For weeks the lady, the kind-hearted lady, 
who had exerted herself to get the brother medical ad- 
vice, and to supply the sister with work, had never paid 
her a farthing for what she had done. And that, not 
because she was in difficulties herself; or had not the 
money ; but only because she had it not by her when the 
poor girl called, or it was not convenient just then to go 
up-stairs to seek it, and she forgot to leave it out when 
she left home, or to send it as she had promised." 

Lily cried shame, shame ! But Geraldine was silent. 
She felt that this lad/s case might quite well have been 
hers. That, despising as she did all attention to such 
matters, she might easily, through carelessness or forget- 
fulness, have committed a similar injustice. - 

There was a few minutes' silence after Kenneth had 
done speaking. He was watching somewhat anxiously 
his wife's grave face, as she lay with her eyes cast down, 
her fingers idly playing with the fiinge of her coverlet 
At last she raised them, and said, gravely — 

" Kenneth, there is a thing I must say. You must not 
think that I have run up these accounts through wilful 
disregard of your wishes." 

He would have interrupted her, to assure her that 
he did not think it, but she entreated him to allow her to 
go on. 

" I was looking over these accounts," she said, "some 
weeks ago, and I was vexed to see how they had arisen. 
1 iranted a collar at a time when I had not money to 
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pay for it It was put down. The next time I went to 
the shop it was for a pair of gloves ; I had money to pay 
for them, but not for the collar also, so paid neither, and 
the account went on and on until it became so large that 
I could not pay it without reference to you. And that 
I put oflf from week to week, until I should find a time 
when you were quite at leisure, and when, as I thought, 
it might annoy you less. But indeed I had no wilful 
intention of displeasing you." 

Geraldine became much flushed as she spoke, and 
Kenneth, assuring her that he perfectly understood how 
it happened, and perfectly trusted her for the future, in- 
sisted that she should speak no more that evening, and 
to prevent her doing so, took up her book and began to 
read aloud. 

Geraldine did not suffer from this exciting conversa* 
tion, as Lily had feared she might It had been a pain- 
fid effort to her to make even this slight approach to 
self-blame, but the consciousness of having done well 
in making it, gave her so much pleasure as more than 
made amends for the pain. Her headache was much 
better on the following day, but she was still a little lan- 
guid, and was ordered to keep quiet and in her own 
toom. 

It was a stormy, disagreeable day. Lily did not go 
out, but remained with her all day to relieve the tedium. 
of this enforced quietude. 

When they were sitting together in the aflemoon, Lily 
was told that a person wished to speak to her. 

"Who is it, Agnes? What does she wanti" Lily 
asked. 

" She says her name is Alison Stanley, but that you 
will know her best as Mrs Middleton's Ailie." 
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" Oh," Lily said, rising with great alacrity, " she may, 
perhaps, have brought a message from home ; perhaps 
some of Margery's early chickens for you, Geraldine." 

She did not look much pleased when she returned in 
a few minutes. Ailie was looking out for a situation as 
cook, and had come to ask Geraldine to take her. 

" But," Lily added, " I don't think you should, Geral- 
dine." 

" Why ! do you know an)rthing against her V* 

** Oh, I believe she is a thoroughly respectable woman, 
and a very good cook. But I know Mrs Middleton 
thinks she has not behaved well to her, in giving up 
her place now when she is so ill. And indeed I think 
it is very ungrateful, when she has been with her for 
fifteen years." 

" As to that," Geraldine answered, lightly, " I never 
expect gratitude from my servants, and so shall not be 
disappointed if I don't get it And really a thoroughly 
respectable woman, a good cook, and who has been 
fifteen years in one place, sounds so tempting, I think 
I must see her." 

" If you please, ma'am, not to-day," interposed the 
careful nurse ; " it will fidget and weary you." 

" Oh," Geraldine answered, resignedly, " I take these 
matters more coolly than you think. However, I don't 
care if you, Lily, will speak to her for me. You know 
the work there is to do fully as well as I do ; and if she 
is willing to undertake it, and seems likely to suit, I 
think you may say tliat we shall write and ask her cliar- 
acter." 

Lily looked a little reluctant. 

** Tax her with her ingratitude if you like," Geraldine 
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continued; ''perhaps she may have some good excuse 
to give." 

Lily came back from her errand with a very well-satis-, 
fied look. If Ailie's own account of her qualifications 
might be trusted, she thought she might suit Geraldine 
very well, she said. 

" And what about the ingratitude ?" Geraldine asked. 

"Well, Geraldine, she really spoke very reasonably 
upon the subject She said she did not see anything she 
had to be grateful for. She had received wages from Mrs 
Middleton for fifteen years, it was true* but she had 
given her more than their worth in hard labour ; she did 
not see why she should be expected to consider the con- 
venience or comfort of a mistress who had never con- 
sidered hers j she did not see why she should be inter- 
ested in one who had never taken the least interest in her ; 
when she had had a long severe illness, brought on with 
over-work, Mrs Middleton's only feeling had been one of 
annoyance at the inconvenience of having her so long unfit 
for work; and when her mother was dying, she had not 
been allowed to go to see her, because it happened to be 
their washing week, and her service could not be spared. 
* It is not,' she said, * that Mrs Middleton is cruel, or 
hard-hearted natiurally, but she looks upon her servants 
just as pieces of furniture, and has less consideration for 
their feelings than for those of her dog or her cat I 
don't see,' she added, *how I can be very grateful to 
such a hard mistress.' " 

" Well, Lily, I think there is a good deal of reason in 
that, and I can see by nurse's face, that she thinks so 
too." 

Nurse was such a right-thinking, sensible woman, that 
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Lily and Geraldine talked quite freely before her. 
When thus appealed to, she modestly confessed that 
she did. 

" You do not think that the servant is called upon to be 
grateful for the wages she- gets?" Geraldine asked. 

"Well, ma'am, I don't know," she answered, respect- 
fully. " If the lady did not think her servant's labour 
worth its price, I don't suppose she 'd give it** 

"True," Geraldine said. "If I preferred my ten 
pounds a year to the convenience of having my house 
cleaned for me, I suppose I should do it myself, and 
keep my money. And there is no call for gratitude on 
either side ; for if the servant would rather be without the 
ten pounds than do the work, of course she is at liberty 
to please herself." 

" Hardly, ma'am. The lady may choose between giv* 
ing the wages or doing her own work, but the servant's 
choice lies only between taking what is offered, or starv* 
ing." 

Geraldine remarked that nurse had, apparently, thought 
much on the subject 

" Why, ma'am, you know I see a good deal of ladies 
and their servants," she answered. " My ladies some- 
times amuse themselves with telling me about their ser- 
vants' faults. And I must say I am often surprised at 
their one-sidedness. A lady will complain of her ser- 
vant's dishonesty, while she is dealing most unfairly by 
her, in overworking her, and making her do more than 
she engaged to do. That is dishonest, ma'am, I am 
sure ; because the poor girl's strength is her only wealth, 
and her mistress robs her of it And another says, how 
fearfully selfish her servant is, while she is forcing the 
poor woman to sleep in a dark hole without air or light 
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that she may get her proper bed-room added into the 
dining-room to make it handsomer. The servant can 
hardly be more selfish than that" 

" Well, nurse, you are quite a' philosopher, I think,'' 
Geraldine said, " and with you on my side, I shall, at all 
events, ask Ailie's character. But, Lily, did she say 
why, after being with Mrs Middleton for fifteen years, 
she was leaving her now ? " 

" Yes,*' Lily answered ; ** I was a little amused. 
She said that though Mrs Middleton was hard, she knew 
when things were rightly done, and that was a comfort 
But that poor Elizabeth, her niece, knows no more about 
a servant's work than a new-bom baby. That she gave 
such absurd orders, and was so unreasonable, it was im- 
possible to do with her any longer. And yet, poor girl, 
I know she is the kindest creature in the worldi- But 
with her ignorance, her timidity, and her constant dread 
of doing wrong, I could fancy her a very troublesome 
mistress." 

Lily wrote that night, and they got an answer in a few 
days. It was satisfactory in all respects, except for the 
charge of ingratitude, of which Geraldine had already 
satisfactorily disposed. 

Kenneth was with Geraldine when she got the answer, 
and she gave it to him to read. He quite agreed with 
them, that Mrs Middleton had no reason to expect gra- 
titude from one to whom she had never shown kind* 
ness. 

" If mistresses would remember," he said, " that their 
servants are women like themselves, and have feelings 
and affections like their own, they would neither be so 
inconsiderate in their conduct, nor so unreasonable in 
their expectations." 
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" Ah, well, perhaps so," Geraldine answered, carelessly. 
*' But, then, it is such a pleasant theory that servants have 
no feeling. It saves so much trouble." 

"And is so very selfish," Kenneth answered, with a 
degree of severity that made Lily look up anxiously, 
afiaid that Geraldine must be oflfended 

Apparently she was not She laid her hand upon 
Kenneth's arm, and said, in a tone of mock wonder — 

" Oh, do you really think so % Well, now, it is quite 
a curious coincidence. I really was thinking the same 
thing myself. 

Kenneth looked at her with cuch an expression of 
puzzled uncertainty, as to her real meaning, that she 
laughed heartily. But, almost immediately, becoming 
grave again, she said, with more feeling than Lily had 
ever seen her show — 

" Ah, I see ; you cannot give me credit for so much 
right judgment. But, indeed, I have thought it, and 
have quite decided, that my own conduct has been selfish 
too." 

"It has been, my dear wife," Kenneth said, firmly but 
tenderly. "But to see that it has been so, is all that you 
require to make you change. You would not believe me 
when I tried to convince you." 

" No, it was this little preacher who taught me ; " and 
she laid her hand tenderly upon her child, who was 
sleeping in Lil/s arms. 

Kenneth looked the inquiry he did not choose to 
make, lest Geraldine might not wish to speak of her 
private feelings before Lily. 

" Oh, you want to hear what my wee baby said," Ger- 

aidine answered, trying to regain her usual gay, careless 

manner. "She is a wise \\l\te thing to teach her mother 
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so soon, is she not? But you see others had been teach- 
ing me before to more purpose than they supposed; my 
wise, grave husband had done more than he ever sus- 
pected j and so had Mabel, not so much by words, as 
by the sight of her happy, peaceful home — so like what 
I wished my husband's to be, but knew it was not 

**But I was proud and angry. I thought, Kenneth, 
that you and Mabel did me injustice. You fancied that 
I had allowed myself to be carried away by the admira- 
tion I had received from your literary friends, and tliat 
I studied hard, and read much, only in order to increase 
my claims to that admiration." 

" Geraldine, I never thought so," Kenneth said, with 
quiet emphasis. "I knew very well that my talented 
wife loved knowledge for its own sake, and I was proud 
and glad to know it" 

Geraldine looked at him earnestly for a moment. 

"I believe you," she said, simply, "and you only do 
me justice. Had you and I lived in a desert where we 
were never to see the face of another human being, it 
would have been the same thing. I did indeed love 
knowledge for its own sake ; it was, is still, in my estima- 
tion, a great and glorious thing;" and her fine, intel- 
lectual countenance kindled with a beautiful enthusiasm 
as she spoke. " I was so intensely happy in acquiring 
it, so unwilling to think it could ever be my duty to leave 
it for little household matters, that I resolutely silenced 
all awakening convictions. I was proudly determined 
not to be influenced by the teachings of those who, as I 
thought, judged me hardly; but I was influenced by 
them against my will ; not so far as to give up my own 
course, but so far as to feel irritable and uneasy while 
pursuing it 
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" During my last visit to the Grange, there did arise in 
my mind a vague conception that there might be a moral 
greatness in MabeFs quiet, unselfish bending of her fine 
mind to attend to the trifling matters necessary for the 
daily comfort of others. And our simple Lily's girlish 
enthusiasm about devoting herself to seeking in all things 
the happiness of her home, stirred me far more than I 
was willing to allow. I felt a restless curiosity to know 
how you had prospered in your purposed duties, Lily. 

"Well, then came baby's birth and mamma's visit, 
followed as it was by the discovery of the servants' mis- 
deeds, and by their dismissal. Confined to bed and kept 
quiet, I had time to think, and could not always stifle 
the conviction that I was much to blame for their faults. 
I did not care much about the cook and housemaid ; but 
I was Sony for Agnes, and tried to persuade mamma to 
allow me to forgive her and give ner another trial — ^but 
she would not. She said that she would teach the new 
servants her bad customs, and that it would be a bad 
example to others ; and, lest I should relent, she made 
the greatest haste to fill up the situation. 

"One day Agnes's mother came to speak to mamma 
about her. Nurse happened to be out at the time, and 
baby was l)dng beside me, so mamma had the interview 
in tiie dressing-room, and lefl: the door open that she 
might hear if baby cried. In this way I heard all that 
passed. The poor woman had come, not so much to 
plead for her girl's being kept, as to ask advice as to 
what she should do with hen She spoke humbly and 
quietly, but not the less touchingly, on that account ; her 
words went like arrows to my heart* She said that she was 
a widow, and that Agnes was her only child. I looked at 
my Utile one, and thougVit oCthe poor man's pet lamb in 
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.the Bible. She said she could hardly earn enough to keep 
herself in life, and could not give her girl even daily 
jbread That Agnes could not expect to g^^l into a re- 
spectable place without a character, and that to send her 
to an inferior one would, with her acquired habits, be 
utter ruin ; and living as she did in a bad neighbourhood 
which she could not afford to leave, it would be equally 
ruin to her to let her work for her bread at home. It 
was then, when the mother's wail of sorrow and despair 
was sounding in my ears, that this little preacher spoke 
to me in her silent wisdom," and she again laid her hand 
caressingly on her child. 

But the mother's feelings to which she alluded were 
too deep and sacred for words, and Kenneth, whose 
heart was as tender as it was manly and strong, needed 
no words to make him know and understand them. 
There was silence for some minutes. Geraldine looked 
down upon her child, a most unusual moisture shining 
upon her long dark eye-lashes j but she had ever a mor- 
bid dislike to any display of feeling, and shaking off her 
unwonted emotion, she went on — 

" But you must not suppose that I at once, and humbly, 
took the lesson home, and resolved, like a good girl, to 
amend for the future. I never was a good girl, and, I 
suspect, never shall be. I cast the lesson from me in 
angry pride, and spoke, and tried to feel more carelessly 
than ever. On that evening when Lily's innocent ques- 
tion, of what was to become of my dismissed servants, 
smote me with sudden pain in the heart, even then, you 
know, I succeeded in hiding every trace of feeling, and 
spoke so carelessly, as to hurt my wise, right-judging 
husband and sister. What, then, wrought a change in 
the endl I will tell you. It was the noble, quiet sim- 
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plicity with which you, Kenneth, gave up your most 
highly-prized treasure at the call of duty. It was not the 
act itself, it was the way in which it was done, that showed 
me there might be a real greatness in attending to the 
most commonplace duties of life. So you see, Kenneth, 
your beautiful engravings have done more than pay your 
debts." 

Geraldine's eyes again swam in moisture as she fixed 
them fondly and admiringly upon her husband. Ken- 
neth looked happy, intensely happy, happier than Lily 
had seen him since she came. Her own heart bounded 
high with joy. The clouds she had seen in this favour- 
ite brother's home seemed about to disperse, and Geral- 
dine seemed about to become all she might, and so well 
could be. 

"But, Kenneth," Geraldine said, after a little, "what 
are we to do with Agnes? Poor girl, I am very sorry 
for her. I wish we could help her a little." 

" I can help her," Lily cried, eagerly, before Kenneth 
could answer : " I will take her. We want a young girl 
to wait upon grandmamma, and to sew, and Agnes sews 
beautifully. I will take her." 

" You ! " Geraldine said. " No, no, Lily. Poor child, 
you will have enough to do without a housekeeper 
to help you to manage your large establishment, I could 
not consent to your burdening yourself with the charge 
of an idle, light-headed monkey like Agnes." 

" Well, but, Geraldine," Lily pleaded with much ear- 
nestness, "she would be so much out of the way of 
temptation with us. And I could set Anne to watch 
over her a little. She is such a sensible, good, motherly 
kind of a woman. Indeed, I think it would do. Now, 
don't you, Kenneth]" 
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Yes ; Kenneth was inclined to think it might do. He 
agreed with Lily in thinking it would be a good thing 
to take the poor girl out of the temptations of town, and 
of her present bad companions. But he advised that 
Agnes should be kept a little longer in suspense, in order 
to impress the evil of her conduct more fiilly upon her. 
That, if the poor mother's mind could be relieved with- 
out Agnes hearing anything about it, it might be as well 
that she should be kept in ignorance of her good fortune, 
until nearer the term time. 

Geraldine said that she should manage all that That 
she could send nurse with a comforting message to the 
mother, and should herself admonish Agnes very seriously 
at the same time that she told her of Lily's oflfer. 

"I shall take the disagreeable lecturing part upon 
myself, Lily," she said, smiling. "And we will wait 
until just before you leave us. That will give her a week 
or two longer of anxiety to sober her giddy mind." 

Lily's visit was, however, prolonged beyond a week 
or two. Geraldine did not recover her strength very 
rapidly, and, until the end of April, Lily did not think 
she was equal to the exertion of keeping her sullen, 
rebellious household in order. 

Poor little Agnes was most tearfully happy and grate- 
ful, when Lily's kind intentions were communicated to 
her, and promised great amendment for the future. 





CHAP2ER XIL 

CONCLUSION. 

JILY found the Grange in all the fresh, varied 
beauty of early spring, when she returned in 
the end of April. She was glad to come 
home, and very glad to have left Kenneth so 
much happier than she once supposed he ever could be. 
Geraldine was one of those characters of whose improve- 
ment one feels so despairing before any change begins, 
but so confident when once it has begun. She was 
very decided in everything she did. And now that she 
had resolved to give her fine powers to the duties of 
daily life, Lily had no fears for her. 

Lil/s own duties were pretty arduous at this time. In 
little more than three weeks she must be ready to become 
her own housekeeper; and she had a great deal to learn 
before that 

I have said that Mrs Macrae had become very ami- 
able since her going away was finally settled, and doubly 
so since she had learned that she was to have no suc- 
cessor in her office. She showed a most zealous desire 
to initiaXt Lily into a\\ livt xo^^tftties of her new posi- 
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tion, gave her all her own favourite recipes, instructed 
her in all the secrets connected with their successftil 
compounding, and was unwearied in endeavouring to 
teach her at least so much of cooking, laundry, and 
house-work, as might enable her to tell when her sub- 
ordinates were doing their duty, or what was the par- 
ticular cause of failure. 

Lily had not at all realised how much she had to 
learn before she thus set about it But she was earnest 
and steady in her resolve — that no eflforts should be 
wanting on her part to fit herself for directing wisely, 
justly, and pleasantly, the affairs of the little kingdom 
over which she had been made head. 

At first, after Mrs Macrae left, she found that her 
housekeeping labours occupied far more of her time 
than she was at all willing to give them. But as her ex- 
perience and confidence in her own judgment increased, 
she soon found that she could do all that was necessary 
in a very short space of time, Mabel's example was of 
great use to her, in teaching her the necessity of being 
orderly and methodical in all her arrangements ; so that 
her servants had the comfort of knowing exactly what 
was expected from them, and were not teased by being 
taken away in the middle of one occupation to attend 
to something else. 

Lily was very much liked by all her servants. She 
would have been naturally deficient in firmness, had she 
not been early taught the necessity of acquiring it; and 
from an extreme fear of giving pain, she was naturally 
inclined to pass over small faults without rebuke. But 
she set herself bravely to conquer this inclination. She 
forced herself to attend carefully to the smallest detail 
of the housekeeper's work, and to rectify at once, and 
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decidedly, every failure, however slight. She saw clearly, 
that if it was a servant's duty to do her work thoroughly 
and well, it was the mistress's to see that she did so ; 
that if it was wrong in the one to be careless or idle, 
it was equally wrong in the other to suffer her to become 
so without check. 

But you must not suppose that she became at once 
perfect in her work as the mistress of her servants. Her 
knowledge of what these duties were came only by de- 
grees, and so did her power of performing them. 

Even after she thought she had been very fully con- 
vinced that it was her positive duty to restrain her servants 
from all evil habits, and to reprove all negligence in their 
work, as well as more serious delinquencies, she still 
found that she had a good deal to learn in this very 
particular. 

The laundry-maid who succeeded Betty was a con- 
scientious woman, and most anxious to do all her work 
perfectly. But she had been ill-trained. She did not 
set about her work in an orderly, methodical manner. 
And the consequence was, that she did not get through 
it so expeditiously as she might have done, — she often 
required assistance from the others, to get through with 
it at all, and was unable to give the others the help 
which they had been promised from her. She was so 
pleasant to her fellow-servants, and so evidently anxious 
to do her best, that this did not produce the contention 
which it might otherwise have done. And Lily, seeing 
that this was so, did not think herself bound to interfere, 
or to attempt to instruct Bell in a better and more me- 
thodical way of managing. 

But after Bell had been with her for a year she 
married. Her husband ^as the imder-gardener at the 
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Grange, so that Lily saw her constantly, and had the 
opportunity of watching her success as a wife. And then 
it was that she saw reason to regret that she had not 
taken more pains with her. Poor Bell, with the best 
intentions of making her husband's home comfortable 
did not succeed. She never did her work at the right 
time, or in the best way ; she had no method or foresight, 
and for want of them she was constantly in a bustle, con- 
stantly obliged to have recourse to expedients whicli in- 
volved either discomfort or expense. 

Lily had felt before this, that a careless, indolent ser- 
vant must make a careless, indolent wife, and this 
thought had often urged her to rebuke carelessness or 
laziness, even in cases where she might have been other- 
wise inclined rather to submit to the personal incon- 
venience they caused, than to take any notice of them. 
And she now saw that more was required of her, and 
that even with such a really anxious, careful servant as 
Bell had been, it was her duty, perhaps, not to reprove, 
but to set right, to point out what was wrong. 

To give these reproofs and checks required a good 
deal of self-government, for it was not a pleasant task. 
But then Lily was learning tc rule herself strictly, and to 
deny herself bravely. 

One pretty considerable instance of self-denial she 
exercised this spring. She had been looking forward all 
winter to being in Edinburgh at the time of the General 
Assembly. It was the memorable Assembly of 1843; 
and Lily had an intense desire to witness the painfully 
interesting scene, when those in whose cause all her 
wishes and hopes were engaged should solemnly and 
reverently leave the Establishment which they and their 
Anthers had so dearly loved. 
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But as the time drew near, Lily saw that duty required 
her to give up this long-talked-of pleasure. Her grand- 
mother was not at all well. She was dull and nervous, a 
very unusual thing for her. Both James and Mr Gordon 
were to be in Edinburgh, so that she must be left very 
much alone if Lily went And so she stayed at home, and 
even her father, much as he desired her company, thought 
that she did right to stay. 

One reward which Lily received for this self-denying 
act, lay in the consciousness that she was very helpful to 
Mabel in her important arrangements for leaving the 
manse. Edward was a member of Assembly, so that, 
without Lily, Mabel must have been left to make all 
these arrangements alone. 

Although Edward had to leave his pleasant manse and 
church, he was spared the additional pang of leaving 
his flock. Almost every family of the lower orders ad- 
hered to him, Mr Gordon, and one or two other landed 
proprietors, and several of the most substantial and best 
educated of the farmers in the neighbourhood. 

They formed a most energetic, spirited congregation. 
They set at once about building themselves a new church, 
and within two years had, besides, built for Edward a 
manse quite as good as the one he had quitted. 

During these two years, Edward rented a small, con- 
venient house in the village. It was a pretty, old-fash- 
ioned, picturesque house, and Lily declared that she 
liked it far better than their former one. But then Lily 
did not live in it She saw none of its discomforts, and 
Mabel was not a person to complain of them, or make 
them known. 

Edward and MabeFs income was straitened as well 
as their dwelling-place, and Lily found ftesh reason to 
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love and admire her favourite Mabel, as she watched the 
cheerful patience with which she accommodated herself to 
her new circumstances, and the blithe spirit and industry 
with which she set about making the best of things as 
they were. 

Baby's maid, Anne, was to have left them at any rate 
this term, to be married, and Mabel did not fill up her 
place. She had completely won the hearts of her other 
two maidens. They were eager to do all in their power, 
or even, as Mabel thought, to undertake a good deal 
beyond their power, to prevent her from feeling any in- 
convenience. Mary took upon herself a large propor- 
tion of Betsy's work, in order to leave the latter at leisure 
to attend to baby ; and Betsy rose an hour or two earlier 
every morning, that she might be the sooner ready to re- 
lieve Mabel of the charge of the restless little gentleman. 
Then their factotum, Walter, would not consent to be 
wholly discharged. He would take what other work he 
could get, he said. But he pertinaciously reserved to 
himself the privilege of being allowed to look in once a 
week, to put things straight in the minister's garden, and 
to see how things were coming on. Certainly, Mabel 
and Edward had reason to say with nurse, that " good 
masters make good servants." 

Another trial to Mabel's powers of patient endurance 
arose this summer. Her sister-in-law, Christina, was 
wholly laid aside by illness. Her malady was neither 
dangerous nor hopeless, but it was very tedious. Her 
medical attendants told her friends, tliat she might pro- 
bably be confined to her couch for years. 

Nothing could have been a more severe trial to her 
than this. She had been so accustomed to lead an active, 
bustling life. She had no taste for reading, and could 
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find no way of occupying herself, now that she was 
prevented from going about her household affairs. She 
naturally became fretful and impatient 

Her elder sister, with whom she hved, had been some- 
what of an invalid for many years. She was naturally a 
dull, indolent woman, and met the poor sufferer's firac- 
tiousness with alternate fits of peevish complaint, and 
of weeping despondency. 

Mrs Seton, from the Abbey, made a point of bustling 
in every day to cheer up poor Christina, as she said. 
But her efforts in that direction being wholly confined to 
unmeaning assurances, that she was looking much better, 
and equally unmeaning promises, that she should soon 
be quite well, and going about again, her visits did more 
harm than good. 

Mabel's visits alone seemed to soothe and comfort 
her, — Mabel, whose very presence seemed to bring a ray 
of quiet sunshine into the sick-room, whose low, sweet 
voice was music in itself, and who knew so well how to 
encourage and cheer the invalid, without seeming to 
treat her sufferings too lightly. 

" I wonder you can have so much patience with such 
a fretful, complaining creature," Lily remarked, one day, 
when she had accompanied Mabel in her vfeit 

" I should have no difficulty in being patient with her," 
Mabel answered, somewhat gravely, " when I consider 
that, in her circumstances, I might behave worse than 
she does." 

" You, Mabel ! How can you talk such nonsense ?" 
was Lil/s indignant rejoinder ; " as if you would fret and 
worry as she does, however ill you might be." 

" I said, in her circumstances ; I meant in all respects. 
Consider^ dear Lily, that poor Christina has no occupa- 
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tion, nothing to interest her all day long. She does not 
care for reading ; never opens a book, except one of the 
very lightest description, and even they have little inter- 
est for her, whose imagination has been laid to sleep for 
so many years. Indeed, poor Christina is little fitted by 
nature or education to be an invalid." 

"Now that is just like what Lewis said last night," 
Lily exclaimed. "He was laughing at me for sa)dng 
that girls required a certain kind of training to make 
them good mistresses ; and he said — ^but here he comes 
to answer for himself,** Lily added, breaking off her 
speech, as she heard his quick, decided step behind 
them. "Lewis, I have been telling Mabel, that you 
think girls should be educated to become invalids." 

"Educated to become invalids!" he repeated, with a 
bewildered look. "Why, Lily, when did I ever talk 
such nonsense 1" 

Lily only laughed merrily at his look of wonder, while 
Mabel explained what they had been talking of. 

"Ah, yes," he said, "I remember now. I did not 
say to become invalids, but to be good, patient invalids, 
if they were ever called upon to suffer illness. Such an 
education as poor Miss Seton's might be called one to 
make her an invalid ; for the constant fretting of her un- 
occupied mind acts most injmiously upon her body." 

" I am very sorry for her," Mabel said, " time hangs 
so heavily upon her hands. The hours of one day pass 
slowly and wearily away, only to make way for another 
as dull and tedious as itself. I think, surely, if those who 
had the charge of her in early life, could have foreseen 
what was to befall her, they would have endeavoured to 
give her a love of reading." 

'^The training I speak of as necessary to make a 
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bappj invalid, implies more than thaV Lewis an- 
swered. '' One ought also to have an active mind, 
ready to be interested in, and a cultivated one, able to 
understand, all the varied topics that might be brought 
before it, united with the power of setting steadilj and 
hard to work to master thoroughly some oiie study 
at a time. So that one might have the double advan- 
tage of a variety of interests to amuse, and one par- 
ticular one which could be recurred to at every vacant 
hour. 

**Poor Christina is ill-fitted to enjoy even the light 
reading for which alone she cares. One can't read 
novels all day, and, with her torpid imagination, books 
of travels have no interest to her. The most lively de- 
scription of foreign lands, or of the manner of their inha- 
bitants, are to her merely a collection of adjectives, — she 
has no power of forming them into pictures. 

" Not like an old lady we used to visit in Edinbuigh,*' 
Lewis said. "She was a distant relation of my father's, 
and always glad to get a visit fix)m * the laddies,' as she 
called us. Ever since I knew her, she was a feeble, 
lonely old woman. She had outlived all her near rela- 
tives, and having a narrow inqome, she lived alone, with 
her little maid, in a small house in a dark, narrow street 
I should say she lived in a small room, for she never left 
her bed. Her great amusement was reading, and, with 
an imagination as vigorous and lively as that of a girl of 
twelve, she found pleasure and interest in books that 
other people thought dull and commonplace. Words 
were no mere words to her, but, like the touches of a 
master-painter, each one had its use in filling up the 
living mind-pictures in which she rejoiced. I remember 
going to see her one gloomy November day, and finding 
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her in her dark, dingy room, in a perfect ecstasy of de- 
light over the splendid visions she had been conjuring 
up of the scenery among the Himalaya mountains. 
Kenneth was a philosopher even in these days, and 
he used often to say, he wondered how many of the 
girls of the present day, with whom languid indiflference 
has become the fashion, would be able to enjoy, or even 
to support life in such circumstances, as this old lady 
upwards of eighty did." 

«I sometimes wonder whether Mrs Seton will not 
take note of the cause of Christina's discontented fret- 
fulness, and be warned by it," Mabel remarked. ** I am 
vexed about her daughters. Their education is so very 
defective.** 

^ It is foolish not to see that, even for the narrow end 
she has in view, that of making them good housekeepers, 
a more liberal education would answer better," Lewis 
said. ^ She will make nothing of Grace, poor thing, any 
way. Bessie, she may teach to be what she calls a good 
manager, under existing circumstances. But were cir- 
cumstances to change, she will have no mind to under- 
stand their new bearings, or accommodate herself to 
them. She boasts now that no shopkeeper can ever 
cheat Bessie, that she knows already the reasonable 
price of every article in daily use. And, I daresay, 
she does. But what does she know of the various 
causes which regulate a rise or fall in prices) How 
can she teach herself to be contented under the former, 
or not to calculate upon the too long continuance of the 
latter t She may know what constitutes a good or a bad 
cook, or housemaid, but she knows nothing of the effect 
the education and circumstances of servants may be 
expected to have upon their minds, so as to make due 
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excuse for their faults, and to understand how best to 
influence and guide them — ^as our Lily does," and he 
looked round to give her a good-humoured nod and 
smile. 

But Lily had deserted them. They were now walking 
by the side of a large piece of unenclosed ground which 
skirted the village, and Lily was away over some of its 
hollows searching for flowers. 

"I am very sorry about Bessie," Mabel pursued, 
thoughtfully. "She might have been made a great 
deal of. She is such a fine, blithe, kind-hearted, quick- 
witted lassie." 

" Yes," Lewis said. " But fancy her married to some 
poor country minister, where she would have a small 
establishment to exercise her energies upon, and per- 
haps very little society. A girl like her must have some 
occupation, and if she can find nothing else, she will 
turn to gossiping and scandal-mongering among her 
poorer neighbours; the most fiivolous, useless, or, I 
might say, hurtful occupation a woman can take to. 
Lily speaks a great deal just now about the necessity of 
girls being trained to be housekeepers ; but of the two 
evils, I should far rather that she was as ignorant of 
housekeeping as your Charlie, than that she should 
give her whole mind up to its petty details, like Mrs 
Seton." 

Mabel could not help smiling at his vehemence. But 
she reminded him that he might come to think differ- 
ently after he had suffered for a little under the daily in- 
fliction of badly-dressed diimers, an untidy, dirty house, 
and disorderly servants. 

" Ah, well," he said, returning her smile, " perhaps a 
mtdixvax course is best But out here, under tliis bright 
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sky, one forgets about dinners, and dusting rooms, and 
such-like commonplace affairs," 

" There is a good example of the opposite evil in that 
house," J^xabel said, pointing to Mrs Middleton's. " Poor 
Elizabeth, with all her cultivation and intellectual 
power, is really miserable herself, and makes every one 
around her uncomfortable, from being so ignorant of the 
most common household matters." 

" Ah, but," Lewis answered, quickly, " she is not a 
fair example. There has been some great defect in her 
training. She has no spirit, no heartiness, and not the 
least power of observation. I can see that, so much as 
I am in the house. Her aunt has to draw her attention 
to every minute detaiL She observes nothing of her 
own accord." 

" Here is one whose observing faculties have been well 
cultivated," Mabel remarked, with a smile, as Lily came 
up to them animated and delighted to have found a 
specimen of a rare plant, and eager to get a promise 
from Lewis to dissect the air-vessels of another, that she 
might show Mabel the curious spiral fibres which held 
them duly expanded. 

" It is strange that Mrs Seton should think there is 
an)rthing unfeminine in such pursuits," Mabel continued, 
glancing fondly and proudly at Lily, who certainly looked, 
at that moment, a type of feminine grace, and youthful 
earnestness and animation. 

They spoke of Mabel's cousin, Grace Seton. Lily had 
thought her looking very ill when she retiuned home. 
And Lewis said she was not well. 

" Her mother has been consulting me about her, and 
says she is fanciful. I daresay she is. She must have 
something to think about If she is not allowed to have 
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the food her mind craves, she will seize upon something 
less wholesome." 

Mabel and Lily both eagerly suggested that he might 
take advantage of Mrs Seton's having consulted him, and 
recommend that Grace's fancies should be driven out by 
a regular course of hard study. 

He laughed at their presumption for advising him how 
to treat his patients, but promised to try what he could 
do. 

"I have not the least hope of success," he said 
" Mrs Seton is one of those women who interpret eveiy 
fact to suit their own views ; a result of her own narrow- 
minded education. I have no hope of influencing her." 

And he was right Mrs Seton persevered in her own 
system, till even she began to despair of Grace, and was 
forced to acknowledge that she was old enough to judge 
for hersel£ And then permission to follow the bent of her 
own inclination came to late. Grace had by that time 
sunk into a state of listless despondency, and had no 
longer the ability or wish to arouse her dormant powers 
of mind. 

Bessie did not marry a country minister, as Lewis had 
fancied. She married a widower with a large family of 
young children, so that her energies had ample scope 
for exercise. She was to her husband a kind, contented, 
bustling wife, but no companion with whom he could 
relax his mind when overburdened with business. She 
was to the children a good-tempered, indulgent step- 
mother, and a careful nurse in sickness, but no instructor 
or guide as they grew up in life. And although she is 
always a blithe, cheerful-hearted woman, yet I think she 
is beginning to feel a little hurt and grieved, as one after 
another of her young charge get beyond her, and she 
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feels herself to be no more to them than a very dearly 
loved nursery-maid, whom they still like for her kind- 
ness, but cannot respect, and from whom they can look 
for neither sjonpathy nor communion of mind. 

And Lily, is she not married ? Indeed, I don't know 
what to say. Painful as it is to descend from the plea- 
sant region of a fancied personal acquaintance with my 
heroine, still I feel myself bound to confess, that it is 
wholly in my power to many her or not as I please ; 
and that I really do not know whether to do so or not 
I should like to do it — ^and yet I don't very well see 
how the good people at the Grange would get on with- 
out her. 

In any case, I am sure she is happy : for Lily has 
learned long ago to find happiness, as well as strength, 
in a constant realising of the presence of her living 
Saviour, of whose infinite love and tenderness she is 
daily gaining a fuller, deeper knowledge — on whose arm 
she is daily learning to lean more trustingly — and in 
whose sight, to whose glory she is daily learning more 
entirely to perform every duty. This she has, long ago, 
found the only sure way to keep the Uttle details of daily 
domestic lifC' from impairing her spirituality of mind, or 
from drawing her away fix)m communion with God. And 
as she goes on growing in nearness to her heavenly 
Father, she learns to prize more highly every one of His 
creatures for His sake ; and, no longer content merely 
to take care that her servants receive no harm in her 
service, she is earnest, by prayer and pains, to advance, 
as she can, their best interests. 

And Geraldine*s pretty baby is grown into a still pret- 
tier girl of ten years old. She has much of her mothei^s 
beauty and talents, a little of her determined will, but 
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tempered with her father's tender consideration. She 
is a dear girl, and the joy of both her parents, and of her 
brothers and sisters. 

Geraldine herself is still a decided character. One 
could not expect her ever to become jdelding and pU- 
able, like some women. One could not wish it Her 
fine commanding intellect is best suited with a firm 
will, which it can so wisely direct; but Geraldine is 
softened and improved. That kind of scornful indiffer- 
ence which she at one time cherished, and which was 
inclined to make light of much that is real and impor- 
tant, is quite gone. Geraldine has known sorrow. Two 
of her lovely, blooming children have been taken away, 
and she, whose affections were always intense and ear- 
nest enough, has taken the lesson home to her heart, 
and prayed that it might bring forth the peaceable finits 
of righteousness. 

Mabel Seton has only three children. She and 
Edward are blessed in their home, their family, and 
their friends, and are a blessing to every one around 
them. 
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